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Hartford Fire Insurance 
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BIHIS is the trademark 

of the Hartford Fire 

ES Insurance Company. 

It is a means of identifying 
dependable insurance. 


Back of it is a century-old 
company which has never 
failed to pay an honest loss. 
Through one hundred and 
twelve years the Hartford's 
integrity and financial stability 
have been unquestioned. 
Progressiveness is the key- 
note of the Hartford’s busi- 
ness practices. 
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Hartford policy-holders 
command the services of a 
country-wide organization of 
capable agents as well as the 
gratuitous co-operation of a 
corps of Fire Prevention En- 
gineers, trained in recognizing 
and removing the possible 
causes of fire. 


Dependable fire insurance 
and fire prevention can be 
secured through any Hartford 
agent. If you are not ac- 
quainted with one in your 
locality, write directly to the 


company. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartrord Accident and Indemnity Co. 
‘write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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To Stop Strikes and Lockouts f European Insects 
The enormous losses in wages and i By ize book 
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; the common and scientific names. 
remedy suggested for ending the antag- Most helpful in school classes and to 
onism of Capital and Labor are clearly 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CODE 


Prepared under supervision of William Beutenmiiller, 
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By W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Watts, both 
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Only 30 cents, Postpaid 
Funk & Wagnalis Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
tional War Labor Board. The authors 
ably point the way to the first real construc- 


tive step in settling labor troubles by the Corns 
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idea has been advocated by President Hard- 
Lemp eth ing in a@ message to Congress and the in- 
mete 0 dustrial readjustment in the near future 

tind will unquestionably revolve around the mat- 
ters that are so sensibly and thoroughly dis- 
cussedinthis book. Youwillfindits 576pages 
intensely interesting, as well as enlightening. 


Cloth $4, net; $4.12, postpaid. 
Funk & Wagaiis Company, Pub’s, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Give this expressive art lamp its 
natural place of honor in every Amer- 
ican home. Diffusing a soft, mellow 
aed peacefulness, it fittingly sym- 
the grateful after-peace of 

hard won victory. 

A Distinctive and Practical 

Lamp for your Library, 

Den or Living Room. 
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‘The Spirit of the 
AMERICAN DOUGHBOY 
ART LAMP’ 

The charmingly distinctive embodiment of American 
Patriotism in Art—an adornment of eternal appeal com- 
bining artistry, utility and inspiration. 

Statuette base end d by the 
National Memorial Commit- 
tee of the American Legion. tg & KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, a high grade Con- 
Beautiful statuary bronze fin- statuette grogational ——— school by = berate tuition. 

\- , . elevation. 

eat chads (Finados —_ ye ao = buildings. 100 acres. Farm. Separate dormitories for 
i as shown) or rich blue, nade tm. ow Gymnasium. Playing fields. Out- 
rose or gold silk shade—a Charles Alden Tracy, Headmaster, Meriden, N. H. 
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delivered paid on pay- 
ment of only $2.50. 
Tear coupon and mail with $2.50 
THE AMERICAN DOUGHBOY 
t Mail Division 
j---t4 Georgia 


The American Doughboy, 
Americus, Georgia. 
Lé —— $2.50. Send me postpatd one America 
hboy Art Lamp. I agree to send $2 each ‘month 
Deut 313.50 in_all has been paid. (If all cashis sent 
with or remit only $12.50.) 


Style of shade (© Parchment O Silk 
Color of shade (©) Blue © Rose (© Gold 





Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops ach- 
ing, then shortly you lift it right off. Doesn't 
hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cak 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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peemnane DIGEST readers seeking private institutions of 
learning will find in our pages between May 13th and Sep- 
tember 9th, the following Classified Directory containing the 
names and addresses of some distinctive residential schools; 
vocational, professional, special schools; colleges, and supervised 
camps. Advertisements describing these institutions will be 
found in the first issue of each month from May to September. 


You are invited to write for information to any of the institu- 
tions in which you are interested. We list only such schools as 
we believe are under highly trained and public-spirited executives. 
Our School Advisory Department continues to serve, as it has for 
many years, our readers and the schools without fees or obliga- 
tion. It is necessary for inquirers to give specific information 
that may aid us in giving prompt service. 














Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Crescent College Box L. Eureka Springs Ark. 
The Marlborough School 5041 West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Ely School Ely Court, Greenwich, Conn. 
The Gateway St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 
Hillside School Norwalk, Conn. 
Saint Margaret’s School + . Waterbury, Conn. 
Chevy Chase School .Box D, Washington, D.C. 
The Colonial School 1533 18th St., Washington, D. C. 
Fairmont School — * w.. Washington, D. C. 
Gunston, Hall - 1920 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
ita Semi 4230 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Tilinets Woman's College . .Box C, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Frances Shimer School ..Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Il. 
Girls’ i 1223 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
National Park Seminary Box 157, Forest Glen, Md. 
Maryland — Box 6D, Lutherville, Md. 
Lasell Semina’ 103 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 
Sea Pines School of Personality B 
Rogers Hall School : Lowell, Mass. 
24 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
Mount Ida School. .2306 Summit St., "Newton, Mass. 
Howard Seminary for Girls... .8 Howard St., West Bridgewater. Mass. 
Gulf Park College .Box R, Gulfport, Miss. 
Central College 421 ‘State St., Lexington, Mo. 
as . Box 722, Bt. Charles, Mo. 
61 East 77th St., New York City 
...+ Box 6D, Ossining, N. Y. 
"Box 811, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Miss Mason’s Summer School. . .... Box 710, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
eee Box 1, Glendale, Ohio 
Cedar Crest College Allentown, Pa. 
Bishopthorpe Manor. ‘Box 251, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birmingham School for Girls .. .Box 109, Birmingham, Pa. 
Rosemont College oo «ae .Box 25-F, Rosemont, Pa. 
Rydal School Rydal, Pa. 
Academy of The Holy Child Box 25-F, Sharon Hill, Pa. 
The Mary Lyon School .Box 1522, Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Darlington Seminary, Inc. .....Box 628 West Chester, Pa. 
Lincoln School Providence, R. I. 
Centenary College Box F, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Ward-Belmont Box 14, ‘Belmont nage: Nashville, Tenn. 
Fairfax Hall Box D, Basic, Va. 
Sullins College . Box D, Bristol, Va. 
Virginia Intermont College .. . . «Box 175, Bristol, Va. 
Southern Seminary 988, Buena Vista, Va. 
Hollins College for Women Box 313, Hollins, Va. 
Virginia College 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
Stuart Hall 
Warrenton Country School 
Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 


Fae Preparatory 





ag Conn. 
, Suffield, Conn. 


539 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Dedham, Mass. 

50 King Cesar Rd., Duxbury, Mass. 

Box M, Easthampton, Mass. 

S raham, Mass. 

orcester, Mass. 

Blair Academy Box W, ton N. J. 
Peddie Institute. ‘ — 6P, Hightstown, N. J. 
The Cascadilla School. . . .Box 118, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mount Pleasant Academ: . Box 531, Ossining, N.Y. 
, Stony Brook, L. L., = ¥. 

Woodmere Academy Woodmere, L. EL, N. Y. 
Irving School Box 905, Tarrytown, N. we 
Fs +g Box B, Gettysburg, Pa. 


i Box 437, Lakemont, N. Y. 
Grand River Tastitute Box 7, Austinburg, Ohio 
Goote School. . Box 274, George School, Pa. 
y 
Temple 


Box C, Frankfort, Ky. 
2827 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Military Schools and Colleges 

Marion ay my The Army and Navy Cop. . Box B, Marion, Ala. 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy Box Si Pacific Beach, Calif. 
Hitchcock Military Academ -San Rafael, Calif. 
Stamford Military Academy Canaan, Conn. 
Georgia Military Academy ...College Park, Ga. 
Western Military Academy. .Box 44, Alton, Til. 
Morgan Park Military Academy Box 800, Morgan Park, Ill. 
Howe School Box 250, Howe, Ind. 
Kentucky Military Institute... .. .. Box 105, Lyndon, Ky. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy ..Academy R 5, Gulfport, Miss. 
Kemper Military School . .706 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
Wentworth Military Academy ...187 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
New Mexico Military Institute Box L, Roswell, New Mexico 
oy John's School . Box 106, Manlius, N. Y. 

John’s School. wi Ossining. 
2 Military ‘School Box L, Asheville, 
Carolina Military-Naval Academy Hendersonville, N. 
Bingham School teu ... Box 71, Mebane, 
Miami Military Institute ‘Box 72. Germantown, 
Junior Military Academy......Box 100, Bloomington Springs, 
Columbia Military Academy Box D, Columbia, 
Castle Heights Military Academy . ....Box 141, Lebanon, 
Branham & Hughes Military Academy. .....Box 4, Spring Hill, 
Tennessee Military Institute Box 124, Sweetwater, 
Texas Military College College Park, Terrell, 
Danville Military Institute Box D, Danville, Va. 
Randolph-Macon Academy Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 
Staunton Military Academy Box D, Staunton, Va. 
Fishburne Military School Box 404, Waynesboro, Va. 
Greenbrier Military School ......Box 25, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
St. John’s Military Academy .Box 12F, Delafield, Wis. 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Vocational and Professional 
Cumnock School of Expression . Los Angeles, Calif. 
New Haven Normal School of Gym. :1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
American College of Physical Education Dept. D6, Chicago, Ill. 
Burdett College 18 Boylston 8t., Boston 11, Mass. 
Erskine School 
Garland School of Homemaking 
Katherine Gibbs School of Secretarial Training. .Boston and New Y ork 
Northeastern University Boston, Mass. 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Leland Powers School of Spoken Word... Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
Sargent School for Physical Education. Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts School 506 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Conway Military Band School 605 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca Acad. of Public School Music. . 305 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca Schooi of Physical Education... . “208 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Williams School of Expression .105 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 258 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Pace Institute .30 Church St., New York City 
Training -_ . for Kindergartners, Froebel League. .112 E. 7ist St., N. Y. 
and Mechanics Institute. . . Rochester, N. Sg 
Skidmore Colleee Box L, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music... .. .....Oincinnati, Ohio 
Irving College and Music Congureensry - Box D. Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Cumberland University Law School. Box 22, Lebanon, Tenn. 





Colorado School of Mines Golden, Colo. 
Bliss Electrical School...... .408 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Coyne Engineering School. Dept. 208, 39-51 E. Illinois 8t., "Chicago. Ii. 
Tri-State College of Engineering .10 “D” 8t., Angola, Ind. 
Michigan College of Mines 266 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 
Keystone Institute 133 N. 4th St., Reading, Pa. 
South Dakota State School of Mines .Box L, Rapid City, 8. Dak. 
Special 
Miss Arbaugh’s School for Deaf Children... .Vineville, Macon, Ga. 
Miss Compton’s School for oa 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Renzelver School ; . .Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Devereux Schools Box D, Berwyn. Pa. 
Miss Woods’ School for Exceptional Children... ..Box 160, Roslyn, Pa. 
Camps for Girls 
Princess Mishawaka Camp Address W. E. Gordon, Elkart, Ind. 
Sea Pines Personality Camp .Box D, Brewster, Mass. 
Dr. Pettit Camps, Shelter = _N. ¥., ‘Address, 106 Gates Av.,B’klyp,N. Y. 
Camp Winnahkee Mrs. Wm. H. Brown, 311D W. 83 St., N. Y. C. 
Camps for Boys 
Camp Champlain. = Wm. H. Spown, 311D W. 83rd St.. N. Y. C. 
Camp Wyaconda, North Carolina Mts. ..........-- Waynesville, N.C. 
L acoenepen ‘Schoo ls 
Northwestern Universi 309 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
Phidelah Rice Sch. of is Word. .284 Clark Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. 
Theological 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions 
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Sn Real ~a new style 
summer JAN HEUSEN> 


Cur a trifle lower front and smartest interpretation of the 
back and with points a shade VAN HEUSEN idea in collars. 
longer, the VAN REAL is the Ask your dealer to show you the VAN REAL 


Collar,and the new negligee shirt VAN CRAFT, 
latest, the coolest and the with the VAN HEUSEN Collar attached. 








Smarter than a stiff collar, more comfortable than a soft collar 
: NO STARCHING 


WEARS Ls motene ~ 


IS COOLEST 
WILL NOT WILT 
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WILL THE TARIFF INCREASE THE COST OF LIVING? 


credited, not to any get-rich-quick scheme, but to the 
American retailers of certain German-made goods. 
A cuckoo clock which costs 94 cents to make in Germany sells 
A beaded bag which sells in the United 
States for $15 is made in Germany at a cost of 10 cents. Kitchen 
knives made abroad for 234 cents retail here for 30 cents. Foreign 


. PROFIT OF MORE THAN 2,000 PER CENT. is 


here at retail for $22. 


watches manufactured for $12.20 a 
dozen, sell here for $65 a dozen. Gloves 
made in Europe for 271% cents retail 
here for $2. The authority for these 
startling figures is Senator McCumber 
(Rep.) of North Dakota, chairman of 
the Finance Committee and sponsor 
of the Senate’s Tariff Bill. The lesson 
that he wishes then to impress upon his 
Senatorial colleagues and the nation 
at large, explains a Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, 
is that ‘‘the consumers of America are 
being unconscionably robbed by the 
importers” and that “‘the remedy is 
to pass the pending tariff bill.” To 
drive the lesson home he exhibited in the 
Senate samples of these and other prod- 
ucts of cheap foreign labor. 

A similar “‘ tariff show” was staged in 


United States.” 





NOT “SENTENCED TO DIE” 


T will deeply gratify the thousands of 

our readers who sent prompt and 
generous contributions to save the Ar- 
menian children, to know that their gifts 
reversed the decision of the Near East 
Relief to cut down appropriations, and 
saved the lives of tens of thousands of 
children who had reluctantly been “‘sen- 
tenced to die,” as our headline told, 
through failure of funds. The sentence 
was commuted. ‘‘One check came for 
$100,000, from a donor who read in Tue 
Literary Dicest of the threatened 
slaughter of innocents, and responded 
promptly, generously. This man, by 
signing that check, literally saved the 
lives of 2,000 orphaned children as truly 
as if he had rescued them from a sinking 
ship or burning building.” And every other 
gift, in its degree, merits the same praise. 


as the German thermos bottles are sold in the retail stores of the 


The filibustering tactics by which Democratic Senators are 
delaying tariff legislation, Senator Lodge recently averred, are 
“simply postponing the arrival of a period of business stability.” 
Already, under the Emergency Tariff, the Massachusetts Senator 
pointed out, “‘business is beginning to improve.” 


Passage of 
the pending tariff bill, he argues, will 
stimulate and encourage this improve- 
ment. Denying that the proposed rates 
will kill our foreign trade, he went 
on to say: 


“‘Our foreign trade to-day is not suf- 
fering because of the tariff, and}we are 
living now under the Emergency Tariff 
Act, which has higher rates, in many 
cases, than those proposed in the Fi- 
nance Committee Bill. The Demo- 
crats seek to give the impression that 
the increase in our foreign trade and in 
trade conditions throughout the coun- 
try are due to the Underwood Tariff 
Act, whereas the figures quoted by 
Secretary Hoover show increases in 
foreign trade which have developed 
since the Emergency Tariff Bill became 
Cm «ss 

“Under the Emergency Tariff, our 
trade is becoming more nearly normal 





New York a few days earlier by Senator 


than that of any other nation. After 
the present tariff bill becomes a law 








Calder (Rep.) for the benefit of the 

Woman’s Republican Club. Among the exhibits laid before the 
ladies by the New York Senator were: a string of amber beads, 
sold by the German manufacturer for 62 cents, and retailed in 
New York stores for $12.50; a mahogany clock bought whole- 
sale in Germany for $2.40, and retailed here for $68; and an elec- 
tric iron which “‘has a foreign list price of 59 cents, and is sold 
in Brooklyn for $6.50.” ‘‘In the peace-time profiteering of 
to-day,”’ declared Senator Calder, ‘‘the importing interests which 
are seeking to delay tariff legislation make war profiteering fade 
into insignificance.” He pointed to his foreign exhibits to prove 
that ‘‘a higher tariff does not mean higher prices.””’ On the con- 
trary, he argued, “‘ through the tariff we will regain the American 
wage, and in the end we can reduce the price through our own 
manufacturers.” 

The Protectionist, published in Boston by the Home Market 
Club, tells us that ‘‘German exporters are not happy over the 
proposed American iff.” It cites the case of one German 
firm that exported more than 1,000,000 thermos bottles to the 
United States last year and which claims to be able fo sell these 
bottles here for 50 cents and make a profit. Coupled with this 
informatior is the statement that ‘‘the largest thermos bottle 
manufactory in this country has completely shut down owing 


to its inability to make a thermos bottle at factory cost as cheaply 





there will be an even greater advance 
in our trade, both foreign and domestic. 

“Building up the business of this country is not going to de- 
press the business of the world. Other countries have high duties 
now, as the figures presented by Senator Gooding show. I think 
I am right in saying that in many cases their duties are higher 
than ours, and yet those who oppose this bill seem to think that 
these duties will stop the trade of other countries with us. 

“It is upon the protective principle that the great prosperity 
of this country has been built. We are obliged to-day to meet 
an economic situation such as the world has never seen, owing to 
the utterly distorted and dislocated conditions of exchange. In 
the midst of these fluctuations we must determine what duties 
are sufficient to protect American industries and agriculture. 
Under normal conditions, when values and costs of production 
were practically fixt or easily ‘determined, the rates were not 
as high as those necessary to-day. But now with the shifting 
of values and costs abroad, which are admittedly abnormally 
low, duties must be higher than has been customary in the past.” 


To the oft-repeated charge that the high rates of the pending 
tariff bill will force up prices and greatly increase the cost of living 
The National Republican, a party weekly in Washington, replies 
vigorously: 

‘*We have had during the past nine years the lowest tariff in 


American history, enacted on the pledge that it would smash 
monopolies, stop profiteering and end the high cost of living. 
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Under that lowest tariff in our history we have had the highest 
prices, the most profiteering and the most outrageous exploita- 
tion by monopoly in any one period in our national history. 

‘* How it is, in the face of this record, the foes of protection have 
the unadulterated gall to stand up in all seriousness and shriek 
against the restoration of the protective policy on the ground that 
it will create the very evils the present low tariff law has de- 
veloped to a point undreamed of heretofore, is a mystery beyond 
fathoming! 

‘““The present low tariff has destroyed employment for millions 
of Americans, but it has not reduced the price of any commodity 
a nickel to any ultimate consumer in this country. Profiteering 
is the result of distributive, not productive, processes. If every 
article consumed in the United States were produced abroad, it 
would be far easier than at present for distributive organizations 





PROTECTION. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 











to use the same methods now employed to hoist prices beyond 
a proper level to the consumer. All that is accomplished by 
free trade is to enable the profiteer to buy more cheaply abroad 
than at home, and lengthen the gap to his own enrichment, 
between cost and sale price. Neither the ultimate consumer nor 
the non-importing retailer get any advantage out of such an 
arrangement. But the American producer is deprived of the 
income derived from the growing or making of the article bought 
abroad. 

‘*Never in all the history of this country has a more shamelessly 
mendacious and hypocritical propaganda been carried on than 
that now being waged against the enactment of a protective tariff 
law. No misrepresentation is too extreme, no sophistry is too 
flimsy to be used by the theoretical free traders and the more 
practical propagandists operating in behalf of the importers and 
international money-lenders, ready to sacrifice the American 
producer to the greed and disloyalty to America of grasping 
special interests. . . . 

“*The enemies of the protective policy are making their last 
stand, and are fighting with desperation. They are hoping to 
prevent the passage of any tariff bill at the present session, or to 
delay the passage of the bill so long that there will be no time for 
price statistics to give the lie to their claims as to the effect of the 
tariff on retail prices.” 


“*Failure to pass a tariff law at this session, or further unreason- 
able delay in effecting such legislation,’ declares another issue 
of the same organ, ‘‘will be disastrous both to the Republican 
party and to the country.” Senator McCumber, in a speech 
before the Senate, recently pointed out that ‘90 per cent. of the 
products consumed in the United States are produced in the 
United States.” And he went on to say: 


*‘We want to continue to produce them in this country. We 


believe that by this tariff bill we will help to keep the industries 
of the United States of America in operation, and I do not be 
lieve, no matter how vicious the assaults may be, that we are 
going to surrender the interests of the producing nine-tenths of 
the American people for the interests of the importing one-tenth.” 


But when we turn from the champions of the Senate’s tariff 
bill to its foes we find the latter numerous and aggressive, and 
apparently well supplied with ammunition. Nor do the attacks 
come only from Democratic and Independent quarters. ‘‘There 
seems to be little or no sentiment for the pending tariff bill 
except such as comes from the specific business interests which 
hope to profit financially by it,” says the Republican Ohio State 
Journal (Columbus); and Mr. Munsey’s New York Herald, 
which declares itself ‘“‘a consistent and stedfast advocate of 
the American tariff system.” finds it necessary to warn the Senate 
that it “‘ean not stand for damn-fool protectionism.” ‘No tariff 
bill ever raised so many enemies, even in its own household,” 
says the Democratic New York Times; and Senator MeCumber 
himself admits that the city press, regardless of party affiliations, 
is turning cold and critical eyes upon his tariff measure. In 
explanation of this fact the North Dakota Senator says that— 


**The policies of practically all of the great metropolitan papers 
of the country are governed by the counting-rooms. If the great 
department stores do not own stock in the great metropolitan 
press of the country, they are their customers, and, through the 
advertising medium, control the policy of those papers. . . . 

“Every one of these great department establishments is an 
importer. I would to heaven that the American consumer could 
compare the price which these stores pay for the things which 
they import with the price they charge the consumer.” 


Democratic Senators, on the other hand, argue that if our 
retailers are making such exorbitant profits on imported goods, 
it is a case for the attention of the Department of Justice rather 
than the tariff makers. Senator Underwood (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, author of the Underwood Tariff and leader of the Senate 
minority, denounces the pending tariff bill as ‘‘the worst in the 
history of the country.” In a signed article in the New York 
Times, he says: 


**Tt looks as if those charged with the responsibility of writing 
the bill have accepted unqualifiedly the rates proposed by the 
special interests desiring protection, and have not given considera- 
tion to the resultant effect on the general business of the country 
or the burdens that must be borne by the consumers of America. 
Should the bill become a law, the American people will find this 
out in time, but it will be after they have paid the price of the 
experiment.” 


Discussing the support of the tariff bill by the “‘farm bloc,” 
Senator Underwood continues: 


“In my opinion, if it were not for the support given this bill 
by Senators who represent agricultural constituencies it would 
be impossible to pass it through the Senate. The argument is 
advanced that since taxes are to be levied on manufactured 
products, taxes should also be levied on agricultural products, 
and that if the people are to be penalized for the benefit of the 
manufacturer they should likewise be penalized for the benefit 
of the farmer. Where the fallacy of this argument comes is that 
under the guise of doing something to help the farmer in some 
particular item, their support is asked for a bill that as a whole 
means that for every dollar the farmers may derive from the 
bill they will pay $100 in taxes for the benefit of somebody else. 
In other words, for every 1 per cent. of protection they are 
given they pay 99 per cent. of protection for the benefit of other 
people. 

“Take the wool schedule, known as Schedule K in the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill, but having a number in the bill that is now before 
the Senate. If the tax proposed in the bill is levied the farmer 
will have to pay the tax the same as does the man who lives in 
the city, the man who works in the store, the machine-shop, 
the foundry or in an office. If the analysis be worked out it will 
be demonstrated that the tax of 33 per cent. on scoured wool will 
cost the public nearly $200,000,000, of which those engaged 
in the growing of wool will receive something like $72,000,000, 
against which the farmers as a whole will pay about $99,000,000, 
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“HERE, PET, BE CAREFUL NOT TO HURT ANYBODY.” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 








THE SEAMY SIDE OF THE TARIFF, AS SEEN BY ITS CRITICS. 


SECOND GROWTH! 
— Thiele in the Sioux City Tribune. 








the rest of the people will pay in proportion, while the Govern- 
ment will receive as its share of this enormous tax less than $20,- 
000,000. Yet it is contended that this duty on wool will help the 
American farmers. I admit it will help the men whose business 
is raising sheep, but the other farmers of the country, those who 
do not grow wool but raise wheat and corn and cotton, will pay 
the bill—that is, a most substantial part of it—and for every 
wool-grower there are a thousand farmers who do not raise sheep. 
I do not have in mind the little farmer who raises cotton or wheat 
and has a few sheep on the side, but the men whose business is 
growing sheep and who are only a few in number when compared 
with the great mass of farmers who will pay so large a proportion 
of the tax proposed in the pending measure.” 


The McCumber Tariff Bill, writes Elliott Thurston in the New 
York World, will impose upon the American consumer a burden 
“equal to the present United States taxes.” ‘‘In all the coun- 
try’s stormy history of tariff-making since 1816 no measure ever 
before proposed for passage was so loaded with burdens for the 
public,” says Mr. Thurston. Here are some of the specific points 
in his indictment against it: 


“The high cost of living, which has been reduced so slowly and 
laboriously, will jump again. An insurmountable tariff wall will 
be erected, behind which war prices could be charged for food, 
all sorts of clothing, shoes, housing and other necessities of life 
without danger of competition. 

“‘An ‘invisible tax’ estimated by experts for the Senate minor- 
ity to equal, if not exceed, the income and all other Federal taxes 
now imposed, would be wrung from the public under this bill. 
The bulk of the proceeds would be handed over to the favored 
beneficiaries under the proposed rates, enabling them to pay divi- 
dends on inflated capitalization. .. . 

“Under the dictation of superlobbyists the rates of the bill 
have been jacked up an average of 50 per cent. above the levels 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff—the highest heretofore—which 
caused a revolt in this country. 

“Importations would be placed under a virtual embargo, 
thereby blocking Europe’s only means of paying off her war debt 
of more than $11,000,000,000 to the United States. The eco- 
nomically unhealthy gold surplus would remain in this country— 
over 40 per cent. of the world’s gold supply is now in Federal 
Reserve Bank vaults—instead of flowing back to normal channels 
and thus stabilizing exchanges. 

“Unemployment and depression will result in those lines of 
business and industry which depend upon selling their surpluses 
abroad. Foreign markets will be closed to America when foreign 
goods are excluded from this country. Europe can not buy of 
America except through the process of exchanging merchandise. 


“Notices of price increases, in anticipation of the passage of the . 


Fordney-McCumber Bill, have already been issued to dealers by 
several of the chief industrial favorites of the bill. These are 
industries exerting a control of domestic markets amounting to 
monopoly.” 


This ‘‘super-tariff,” declares the New York Evening World, 
will impose ‘‘a new burden of more than $800,000,000 upon the 
American people.”” Under this measure, says a Washington 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post ‘‘the consumer 
fis taxed from hat to shoes.” In the New York Globe we read: 


“The tariff, in short, is being written for persons with some- 
thing to sell, not for those with something to buy. It is a treaty 
among the manufacturers of the several states by which they 
join forces against the consumers. If it passes it will be because 
each community is willing to sell a general advantage in order 
to gain a special privilege. This fact is as plain as day in every 
debate.” 


Another independent paper, the Springfield Republican, notes 
that “‘the Republicans themselves are destitute of enthusiasm 
for this bill”; and it goes on to say: 

“This tariff would need to be drastically revised within a year 
because of the unstabilized rates of exchange and the chaotic 
condition of European industry. Of sound economie¢ reasons, 
there are few indeed to warrant the legislation. Politics may 
seem to require the party in power to put through a new tariff 
in order to redeem a campaign pledge, yet even politics is a 
gamble in a situation like this.” 

The St. Louis Trades Council and Labor News calls upon work- 
ingmen to protest to their Congressmen against the Fordney- 
MeCumber bill on the ground that ‘it will make many American 
workingmen lose their jobs.’’ Says this labor organ: 

“Tf our imports are cut down, foreign nations can not afford 
to pay for our exports. President Harding has said that if we 
do not buy from abroad, we can not sell abroad. That is com- 
mon sense. The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill, which trebles 
some of the present tariff taxes and increases almost all of them, 
is intended to stop imports into this country. If so, it will 
decrease exports and labor will pay for this in lessened wages and 
in unemployment.” 

It is “‘one of the most‘gigantic conspiracies of plunder in 
recent American history,” declares The Post-Dispatch, of the 
same city, which adds ominously: ‘This tariff, like the great 
war, is one of those hurricanes of adversity whose coming is not 
regarded seriously because ‘it is too unbelievable.’”’ 
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A NEW “IOWA IDEA” 


T WAS THE OLD “IOWA IDEA” of twenty years ago 
that eventually developed into Republican insurgency, the 
crushing of ‘‘Cannonism,” the defeat of Taft and the brief, 

heectie career of the Bull Moose. Now comes another Iowa idea, 
and the papers are wondering what it will lead to. This young 
idea from Iowa, it might be remarked, is likely to hit something 
as it is being taught to shoot by a veteran of two wars, an expert 
rifleman and instruetor in marksmanship. When Colonel 
Smith W. Brookhart carried the Iowa Republican Senatorial 
primary against five competitors, and in spite of the opposition 
of the party organization, people 


of the recent talk about the high cost of primary campaigns this 
Republican daily incidentally calls attention to the fact that 
“‘Colonel Brookhart’s campaign expenses were less than $500,” 
Several Iowa Republican papers, such as the Davenport Times, 
Cedar Rapids Republican, and Ottumwa Courier, claim that 
Brookhart was nominated largely by Democrats who voted in 
the Republican primary. Other Republican papers assert that 
all factions of the party will get behind Brookhart in November, 
and there are papers of both parties which suggest that Senator 
Brookhart is likely to be less radical than candidate Brookhart. 
The Republican candidate for Senator from Iowa is, as the 
Washington correspondents remind us, a veteran of both the 
late and the Spanish-American 





began to ask what “Iowa idea”’ 
was back of it all and whether it 
might not be the same idea that 
led Indiana Republicans to prefer 
Beveridge and Pennsylvanians 
to pick Pinchot. : 
Turning to the Iowa press as 
the best source of light on this 
point, we note the Des Moines 
Register’s (Rep.) remark that 
“nobody can deny that the suc- 
cessive victories of Pinchot and 
Brookhart, not to mention Bev- 
eridge, point to a dissatisfaction 
with government by and for con- 
servatives.”’ “‘With reverses com- 
ing in rapid succession’ in 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and Iowa 
and with other upsets apparently 
inevitable, the saddle riders at 
Washington must be convinced,” 
so the Cedar Rapids Gazette puts 
it, ‘‘ that the plodding old elephant 
has gone loco.”” This independent 
daily sees absolutely no doubt 
that ‘“‘Iowa demand 
an about-face at Washington.” 
Brookhart’s “clean-cut victory,” 
says the Socialist Davenport 
Tribune, has struck terror in the 
hearts of the reactionaries; ‘‘the 
producers of the country both in 
factory and farm are going into 


voters 








A REAL “HAWKEYE.” 


Col. Smith W. Brookhart, who won the Republican nomination 

for United States Senator from the Hawkeye State, is a 

veteran of two wars, a crack shot with the rifle, a successful 
farmer and the father of six children. 


War. Heisan expert marksman, 
a rifle club enthusiast and an 
instructor in marksmanship who 
gave valuable advice on the sub- 
ject of rifle practise to Secretary 
of War Baker. He is a “dirt 
farmer” 
Des Moines Capital in his own 
State, ‘‘never tasted liquor in his 
life and never smoked tobacco.” 
Colonel Brookhart says that if 
elected he will do his “best to 
give the people of Iowa the same 
kind of service which they have 
received in the past from such 
forward-looking men as Dolliver 
and Kenyon.”’ The Colonel came 
very near defeating Cummins for 
the Senatorial nomination in 1920, 
and when he entered the ring this 
year “‘every organized body of 
Republicans sought the scalp of 
the newcomer,” as the Baltimore 
Sun’s (Ind. Dem.) Washington 
correspondent puts it. Further 
light on the new Iowa idea is 
thrown by The Sun as follows: 


who, according to the 


“The fight upon Brookhart was 
the more violent because his plat- 
form was in conflict with almost 
every important policy of the 
Administration. For example, he 
stood squarely against the sales 
tax, but stood out from first to last 








polities with a vengeance, with a 
grim determination to exterminate reaction, root and branch.” 
The Webster City Freeman-Journal (Rep.) agrees that Colonel 
Brookhart’s election is a warning to the reactionaries in Wash- 
ington. And as the Ottumwa News sees it, ‘‘thousands of 
Republican farmers and laboring men insist on a new deal and 
are expecting it from a man who is not in alinement with the 
State administration and nationally influenced groups.” This 
Democratic Iowa paper considers the result a sign that the 
Republican party is “‘being regenerated, given a new baptism 
in the faith that reaches back to the homes of the country, the 
cottage of the workingman, to the producers and wage-earners.”’ 
The farmers voted for the Colonel, says the Des Moines Capital 
(Rep.); and one of their main ideas was “‘the desire to show the 
moneyed man on Wall Street that the farmer has a mind of his 
own and that the Wall Street people had not been fooling any- 
body.” The Fort Dodge Messengér (Ind.) characterizes the 
Brookhart vote as ‘‘a vote of protest from the farms against low 
prices of farm products and high prices of farm labor; and from 
the cities it was a protest against high living costs and low wages.” 
According to the Burlington Hawkeye, the support of union labor 
was a very considerable element in Brookhart’s success. In view 


for the soldier bonus. He opposed 
the repeal of the excess profits tax. He demanded the repeal or 
a radical modification of the Esch-Cummins Act, and he 
swallowed almost whole the platform of the Labor and Farmer 
organizations. He denounced Newberryism in every county in 
the State.” 


So many newspapers, Republican, Democratic and inde- 
pendent, agree that the Iowa primaries strengthen the proof of 
progressive resurgence furnished by Indiana and Pennsylvania 
that this may be set down as a general editorial opinion of what 
the new Iowa idea really is. As the Baltimore Sun, for instance, 
remarks editorially: 


“Tt is clearer than ever now, of course, that dissatisfaction and 
restlessness are wide-spread in the Republican ranks. It is a far 
ery in miles from Pennsylvania to Iowa, but the ery in both 
States sounds virtually the same note. There is a riot, if not 
a revolution, among the Republican masses against the spirit 
and the unsatisfactory showing of Harding leadership or of 
Harding non-leadership. The Republican verdict in all three 
States is a verdict of failure—a demand that the President shall 
take another route—shall move more aggressively along other 
political highways.” 


But if there is a revolt in the Republican Party, as indicated 
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IT GOES TO THE HEAD: AS DEMOCRATS VIEW A REPUBLICAN PREDICAMENT. 








THE OLD GUARD DYES BUT NEVER SURRENDERS. 


—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 








by these suecessive Old Guard defeats, it does not, so the New 
York Evening Post (Ind.) argues, mean a real break or a party 
split. It is merely a “continuation of the struggle between 
two elements in the Republican party for the control of the party 
which began a decade ago, and the outcome of which has hardly 
been in doubt. The future of the Republican party is with the 
Progressives.” Similarly to the Providence Journal it looks “as 
if the defeated reactionaries were prepared to accept the primary 
verdicts and help elect the triumphant progressives on the reg- 
ular Republican ticket.’’ And to another independent New En- 
gland daily, the New Haven Journal-Courier, ‘‘events seem:to be 
shaping for the control of the Republican machines by the Pro- 
gressives as against the Old Guard.” 

Tho no rebuke of the Administration is discoverable by the 
New York Tribune (Rep.), that paper thinks “‘the President may 
derive instruction from the Iowa result’’: 


“He is trying to play Shakespeare to a crowd that likes ‘movie’ 
stuff. He has been so anxious to keep strictly within his con- 
stitutional prerogatives as not to be sufficiently mindful, perhaps, 
of the claims of leadership. When he came to the White House 
the country was weary of being schoolmastered. But he put 
away not only the ferule of Wilson but the horn of Roosevelt. 

“The country will not be displeased if the President becomes 
a trifle less modest. Congress, from its very size and the un- 
escapable variety of the views of its members, needs a binder. 
No one except the President is competent to provide the needed 
cement. It seems time to roll up a few barrels. Such is the 
Iowa lesson. 

‘“‘Because his course is sane is no reason why the President 
should not dramatize it to some extent and set it to the music 
of marching.” 


Iowa Republicans have now furnished the first significant test 
of farm sentiment in the Middle West, notes the independent 
Springfield Republican. Colonel Brookhart’s attack on the 
guaranty provision of the Esch-Cummins Railroad Act “gave 
the farmers an opportunity to express not hostility to the rail- 
roads, but hostility to the present high freight rates,” says 
the New York Evening Post, and ‘“‘on transportation and 
financial questions, Colonel Brookhart’s victory shows that 
rural opinion is well fixt.” 


DEMOCRATIC FUN WITH REPUBLICAN 
FUNDS 


LONG ABOUT KNEE-DEEP IN JUNE, in even- 
A numbered years, almost everything that the party in 
power does is likely to be seized upon as campaign ma- 

terial by the party out of power and held up to the voters as 
a reason for reversing the réles of the two parties in the Novem- 
ber Congressional election. So it is that matters which seem 
of no earth-shaking importance to Republican papers are being 
discust heatedly and at great length by Democratic editors 
and politicians. A few days ago a number of good Republicans 
met in Washington to lay plans for the coming campaign, and 
several of them agreed to help furnish the funds to get “before 
the people the real record of what has been done Congressionally 
since 1920.”" But while the Republicans thus seem to be in a fair 
way to get funds, the Democrats seem to be getting all the fun 
—at least for the present. Democratic editors lightly toss about 
such phrases as “Republican chiefs turn gold-diggers’’; “frying 
the fat,” “‘fat purse boys,” “‘get the money,” and “‘step on the 
gas.’ In the Senate the Hon. Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
livens up a tedious tariff debate by telling his colleagues that 
“those who were invited to this conference in order to make do- 
nations for the coming elections for Senators and for Congress- 
men on the Republican ticket were men representing J. P. 
Morgan & Company, men representing the great wholesale 
grocery interests of the country, men representing the chewing- 
gum interest of the country.”” As he went on to say in his speech, 
there was William Wrigley of chewing-gum fame, President Fred 
B. Patterson of the National Cash Register Company, B. H. 
Kroger, wholesale grocer, President Arthur B. Davis of the Alu- 
minum Company of America, President Roy B. Chapin of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, William H. Crocker, E. T. Stotes- 
bury, Henry B. Wilcox, and other bankers, as well as Cabinet 
members and chiefs and ex-chiefs of the party organization. Mr. 
Harrison pointed out the next day, when it came his turn to 
break the monotony of a long discussion of bismuth, that the 
Republicans had just put a 25 per cent. tariff on cash registers 


’ 
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even tho Mr. Patterson of Dayton said he didn’t want one, and 
that Wrigley had been taken care of “‘in the revenue bill by tak- 
ing the tax off chewing-gum made by Wrigley.”” Mr. Harrison 
cited the press dispatches as quoting a Wrigley speech at the 
dinner to this effect: ‘‘I am not a speaker, but here is my check 
for $25,000.” The Democratic Senator thinks “it must have 
cost every one of those distinguished representatives who were 
there some three or four thousand dollars to eat at that table.” 
The Mississippi Senator continued, as quoted in The Congressional 
Record: 

“The leaders of the Republican party are now beginning to 
get up a campaign fund which will buy the election. But let 
me say this: That the American people are reading. They know 


what is going on in the Senate of the United States and in the 
House of Representatives. They know how the big dinners are 


“The popular darkness must be illuminated. The virtues, 
the achievements of the Republican majority must be drilled into 
the heads of the sulky, stubborn and misinformed public. For 
such a difficult educational task $500,000 looks a Liliputian 
sum. Unfortunately, for months Congress has been educating 
the voters to dislike and distrust it; and that education will 
continue to be given so long as the session lasts.” 


The Republican explanation ‘‘will require a great deal of salt 
to make it go down,” thinks the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), which 
sees in it an admission that ‘‘the Republicans are in a hole,” 
and is unable to find any ‘“‘great achievements” that the Re- 
publicans can tell the voters about. ‘With tariff legislation 
pending,” it does not seem likely to the Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.) that “‘there will be any difficulty in getting the funds 
which the ‘Republican financial experts ask from tariff bene- 

ficiaries.’” But this paper does not believe ‘that 





“WE GET BACK } 
A HUNDRED FOLD / 
, ALL WE GIVE 4 








TIME FOR THE FAT-PURSE BOYS TO FEED THE ELEPHANT. 


—Walker in the New York Call. 


will be enough to elect another Republican Con- 
gress this year.” 

And there is criticism even outside of strictly 
Democratic circles. The New York Globe, an inde- 
pendent paper with Republican leanings, which sup- 
ported Harding in 1920, sees “‘grave danger that 
the party which through Lincoln freed the negro 
bondsmen and through Roosevelt dared to challenge 
the abuses of railroad corporations, may become the 
ageney through which plutocratic privilege fastens 
its hold upon America.”” The Globe continues: 


C.0.P. 
MPAIGN 
OMMITTEE 


‘The group of men able and willing to make large 
political gifts belong to the class which through the 
tariff, the ship subsidy and the railroad legislation 
is being given tender consideration by Congress 
and the Administration : 

‘‘The lid is off and all so inclined may cast their 
bread upon the waters—in any quantity—in the 
not unreasonable hope that it will return after 
many days. 

“The Republican party, which now includes 
Progressives, can not survive in its present form if 
its managers make of it a tool of privilege. That 
those in command are willing so to abase the party 
of Lincoln and Roosevelt is apparent both from po- 
litical plans and from the legislative program at 
Washington. They are embarking upon a perilous 
adventure which leads only to disaster.” 


It seems to the Chicago Daily News, a paper of 
like predilections, that ‘‘at Democratic cash-raising 
meetings, ardor and enthusiasm equal to that of the 
Republicans will be displayed.”” But, cautions the 
Chicago editor: 

“It would be well for the political managers plan- 


ning successful appeals for campaign cash to give 
some thought to the sentiments and ideas of the 








being held in the White House. They know who are being in- 
vited there, and that the dinners are being held when legisla- 
tion favorable to the representatives of those interests is being 
enacted. 

“From the hills, the small villages, and the little towns, as well 
as large cities, from all over this country, workshops and count- 
ing-rooms, farms and schoolrooms, mining-camps and ranches, 
the small contributions will come into the party that opposes you, 
in order that your political infamy may be condemned, and ‘a 
Government of the people, for the people, and by the people’ 
may again be given control of the Government.” 


According to a New York Times (Dem.) dispatch, the Republi- 
eans agreed to raise a fund of $500,000, to be used in the coming 
campaign, not for Senatorial or Congressional candidates in- 
dividually, ‘‘but for a general effort to convince the country 
that it would be a great mistake to swap political horses while 
crossing the ‘reconstruction stream.’’”’ This money, as The 
Times notes editorially, ‘‘is not to be used solely or specially 
for the promotion of the orthodox tariff.” It is to be, rather, 
“a general educational fund’”’— 


voters. This is not a year of promise for partizan 
hacks or partizan ranters. It is a year of insurgency. 

‘‘National committeemeh and private individuals of influence 
within the partizan organizations would better sing small when 
money is the theme, and address the people in terms of sound leg- 
islation and wise policy.” 

What is at least semi-official Republican defense of the campaign 
fund plan has come from Senator Medill McCormick, Chairman 
of the Senatorial Campaign Committee. This one-time Progres- 
sive is quoted in The Congressional Record as declaring that the 
taxpayers know, or should know, that their tax burdens have 
been lightened by Republican rule; that farm prices have been 
raised; that ‘during the last ninety days 2,000,000 idle men have 
gone to work”’ because there is promise that the “tariff will be- 
come a law”; and that we are better off than people in Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, the Argentine, Brazil and Chile. So 
this Republican Senator counts it “‘no offense against good 
citizenship” that Chairman Adams of the Republican National 
Committee and his associates ‘‘are planning to bring the facts 
to the knowledge of the American people.” 
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ANTI-MILITARISM WINNING JAPAN 


VICTORY FOR ANTI-MILITARISM in Japan is 
A seen by American editors in the elevation of Admiral 

Baron Kato to be Premier. The leader of the Japanese 
delegation at the Washington Conference for Limitation of 
Armament, and “being responsible, so far, as Japan is concerned, 
for the negotiation of the Washington treaties, he is the best 
possible man to see that those treaties are not only ratified, but 
strictly observed,” thinks the New York Times. And Baron 
Kato should be fully as popular in Japan, except with the mili- 
tarists, as he is in the United States, observes the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, for “‘he strongly favors a policy of retrenchment 
throughout the Government. In fact, one of his reasons for 
favoring the naval reduction program was that such a plan would 
reduce the taxation burden upon the Japanese people.” ‘‘He 
has also shown himself to be in favor of developing Japan’s inter- 
national relations with the world,” notes the New York Herald. 
These are only a few of the bouquets which American editors 
bestow upon the new Premier of the Sunrise Kingdom. 

“The United States and Japan are parties to a treaty for the 
regulation of international affairs on and about the Pacific,” 
is the way the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette sizes up the situation; 
‘therefore, Japan’s attitude toward that treaty means something 
to us—to all of us.”” And the Premier, it might be added, is the 
person who formulates that attitude. Reaching over the mass 
of bouquets for something more meaty, we find in the New York 
Herald that— 


“‘Admiral Kato succeeds Baron Takahashi, who came to his 
office last November, following the assassination of Takashi Hara. 
Both of the new Premier’s immediate predecessors had attained 
prominence in Japanese political life. Hara especially was rep- 
resentative of new Japan’s public servants. He had come more 
from the people than from the aristocracy, and he brought to 
the Premiership an understanding of the every-day problems of 
the Japanese. He was able to hold not only his own party but 
most of the other turbulent parliamentary parties in order, and 
thus obtain legislative action. 

‘In sueceeding Hara, Takahashi also succeeded to the leader- 
ship of Hara’s party, which was then and still is the dominant 
political party in Japan. He came into power soon after the 
meeting of the Washington Conference, and it was feared that 
a clash between him and Admiral Kato would defeat the latter’s 
plans. Takahashi, however, refused to interfere with the in- 
structions which the delegates had received, and Kato continued 
as the leading spirit of the Japanese delegation. Takahashi 
was unable to hold his party in line, and its factional fights and 
consequent lack of support finally forced his resignation. This 
brought about the situation which permits Kato to present to 
Japan a program based upon the policy which he favored and 
supported at the Washington Conference. 

“‘Admiral Kato belongs to no political party, but it is under- 
stood that the backing of the majority, or the Seiyukai, party 
has been promised to him. The opposition which confronts 
Kato is not an opposition to his policy of limitation of armament, 
but to the fact that the selection of a man without party affilia- 
tion was a blow at the development of party government in 
Japan; in other words, that his appointment was reactionary. 
Kato, however, has shown himself a rather shrewd politician by 
making sure of the support of the Seiyukai. He comes to his 
post with an understanding entered into by army leaders agree- 
ing to a policy of retrenchment and a considerable reduction in 
the army budget. He has the privilege, too, of making the same 
promise as regards the naval budget. In fact, Admiral Kato 
has an opportunity to relieve Japan of its greatest burden such 
as has not fallen for years to a statesman of his country.” 


B. W. Fleisher, a Tokyo correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, cables to his paper that Premier Kato not only 
stands for a reduction of the Japanese Army, and for the restora- 
tion of amicable relations between Japan and China, Japan’s best 
customer, but also for the early evacuation of Siberia. While 
this last move will be popular with the people of Japan, for 
financial reasons, the new Premier will encounter strong oppo- 
sition from the military element, predicts Mr. Fleisher. 


That the new Premier’s path will not be one of roses is indi- 
cated at every turn. The fact that seven of the members of 
the new Japanese Cabinet formed by Premier Kato are peers, 
and therefore ‘“‘can hardly be expected to meet the demands of 
the people,” is noted by a section of the Japanese press. More- 
over, observes the San Antonio Express, ‘“‘the war boom is over 
and Japan is feeling the pinch of lower wages, unemployment, 
and general business depression. Popular unrest continues, and 
may grow acute at any moment.” The new Government, 
therefore, faces a dangerous situation, in the opinion of The 
Express. The country is seething with radical ideas, says Mr. 
Fleisher in his dispatch, and the people, adds the Boston T’ran- 
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THE ADMIRAL WILL REDUCE THE ARMY. 


Admiral Baron Kato, Japan's new Premier, is pledged to reduce the 
Japanese army budget by $20,000,000, and to withdraw Japanese 
soldiers from Siberia. 











script, are dissatisfied over the fact that the Washington Con- 
ference has not been followed by a large reduction in taxes. 
The real test of the new Japanese Government, however, in 
the opinion of the New York Evening Post, concerns China and 
Siberia. ‘An order for withdrawal would be sure to arouse the 
militarists,”’ says the Newark News. As this paper explains: 


‘Premier Kato has other forces to fight than those of the 
mnilitarists, however. He is not an advocate of manhood suf- 
frage, as is the leader of the Kenseikai party, headed by another 
Baron Kato, the author of the notorious twenty-one demands 
made upon China in 1915. There are other questions of domestic 
policies on which he is in disagreement with leaders of the Oppo- 
sition parties, but he has tried to avoid some of them by choosing 
what he calls a non-party Cabinet. This is in reality a coalition 
that may be intended to center support for the new government 
upon the big questions that affect Japan internationally. 

“Premier Kato may be a reactionary, as in some donrestic 
affairs, but if he is a consistent progressive in holding down the 
militarists so that Japan shall keep her pledged word to the 
nations of the world, then he has an opportunity to clinch the 
hold he made on popular confidence when he was in Washington.” 
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“HELP WANTED” AGAIN 


HE “HELP WANTED” SIGN, which was in obscurity 
for so many months, now makes its belated appearance, 
only to find that the worker in many States has been 
absorbed in agriculture or some other industry. In fact, points 
out the Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, ‘‘whereas within 
recent months there was much unemployment throughout the 
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WORKERS NEEDED. 
In more than twenty States, says the Department of Labor, there 


is a shortage of workers in some industry. The employment status 
of the country is shown by the above map. 











United States, it is shown to-day that virtually all workers who 
are not voluntarily idle or on strike can find profitable employ- 
ment.” In two States, Kentucky and New Mexico, according 
to reports to the Department of Labor, the unemployment prob- 
lem has virtually solved itself. ‘‘In almost every line of busi- 
ness,”’ notes the Washington Star, “‘there is a steady, if slow, 
increase in employment. There is no boom, just as there has 
been no panic; the reaction is gradual, just as the decline was 
gradual, and this is more wholesome than a spasmodic revival 
would be.” 

In more than twenty States, says the Department of Labor, 
there is already a shortage of workers in some industry. In 
a large number of agricultural States the reports tell us that 
there is a shortage of farm help. Pennsylvania, Missouri, the 
District of Columbia, Wyoming and Colorado report an actual 
shortage of building construction mechanics, while Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio need more skilled automobile 
workmen and shop laborers. A shortage of metal miners is 
noted from Arizona, and a shortage of lumber-mill workers is 
reported from California and Washington. As Ralph F. Couch 
remarks in a bulletin prepared for ‘Science Service,’’ Washing- 
ton, D. C., ‘“‘the outlook on industry from the standpoint of the 
worker is now more encouraging than at any time in many 
months.”’ ‘‘Better business isn’t any longer ‘just around the 
corner,’ ’’ agrees the Baltimore American; ‘‘it’s here.’’ ‘‘Perhaps 
as convincing proof as any that industry is reviving may be had 
by comparing the ‘Help Wanted’ columns of newspapers of 1921 
in any part of the country with those of to-day,” points out the 
San Antonio Express. ‘‘ Within a few months the United States 
will be operating upon a normal economic basis,” predicts the 
Pittsburgh Leader, and we read in the Christian Science Monitor: 


ao 


“The chief manufacturing industries are operating at ap- 
proximately normal capacity, building has been resumed in 
many of the larger cities, the renewed activity being reflected 
in the steel mills and in the lumber mills and camps, while the 
farms are demanding, tho at somewhat decreased wages, an 
army of men to care for the season’s crops. 

“It probably can be shown that money available for all these 
purposeful activities is no more plentiful, generally speaking, 


than a year ago. The renewal of employment is due, to some 
extent at least, to the adjustments which have taken place in 
wage and commodity costs, but something above and beyond 
this has brought about a stabilizing influence. It may be 
difficult for business experts to analyze the moving forces in 
this transition, but their research and study, if properly di- 
rected, would necessarily end in the conclusion that the change 
is due solely to the restoration of public faith and confidence.’ 


*‘Outside of the coal strike, which has thrown about half a 
million men out of employment, labor conditions are stable,” 
notes the Washington Star, ‘“‘despite the fact that the employ- 
ment situation seemed dark last autumn.” Yet, as President 
Harding remarked a few weeks ago, in giving Secretary Hoover 
and his colleagues credit for their valuable services to the Un- 
employment Conference at Washington, ‘“‘we have passed the 
winter of the greatest unemployment in the history of our coun- 
try.” The gain in employment apparently has been more rapid 
than American editors believed it could be. Says the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, for instance: 


‘*Two or three months ago the suggestion of a labor shortage 
was remote. It was believed at that time that measurable 
relief. of conditions was the best that could be expected of the 
immediate future, and no one was too sure of that. But April 
campaigning took many men from the ranks of the jobless army, 
and May hit it a terrific jolt, with the result that more than two 
million men have been put back to work in the last ten months 
and employers in a number of industries are unable to supply 
their requirements. 

‘*Labor shortages have been reported to the Department of 
Labor by four of the major activities—automotive industry, 
lumber industry, building trades and the farming industry. The 
automotive industry is rather worried for fear the shortage will 
become serious. Its factories are doing a heavy business, the 
output thus far this year in automobile production surpassing 
the entire output of 1921. Lumber interests of the Northwest 

















HIS PALMY DAYS ARE OVER. 


—Bushnell in the Houston Chronicle. 

















declare it is a problem to find labor for their needs, orders being 
received in a greater deluge than at the high tide of war manu- 
facture. In North Carolina it is said there is not an able-bodied 
man, save those of the clerical class, out of work. 

‘* Let it not be understood that there is a general labor shortage 
in the country. We are far from that yet. Many men are still 
hunting jobs, but jobs are easier to find than they were.” 
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IS NOT AS POWERFUL AS THE ARM OF JUSTICE. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 








STERNER JUSTICE FOR CRIMINALS 


HIMBLE-RIGGING AND HOCUS-POCUS within 

the law, to use the words of the Albany Knickerbocker 

Press, are to cease if the sweeping reforms advocated by 
the Committee on Law Enforcement of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation are put into effect. ‘‘That there is something radically 
wrong with the administration of criminal law in America has 
long been apparent,’’ notes the Indianapolis News, ‘“‘and it is 
encouraging to find influential lawyers considering the crime 
evil in America and seeking to have remedies for it adopted.” 
While, as the Baltimore Sun observes, ‘‘some of these sugges- 
tions would have been considered ten years ago too radical for 
consideration by some of the men who now make them,”’ there 
is general agreement that broad changes in the law are needed 
to prevent the miscarriage of justice and the escape of the 
guilty. As the Brooklyn Eagle comments upon the first session 
of the Committee on Law Enforcement, which was held in New 
York during the first week in June: 

“When a lawyer of the standing of Henry W. Taft declares 
that ‘it would be better if the rules of evidence in criminal 
eases were wiped out entirely’ and hearsay testimony were freely 
admitted; when a judge from Chicago talks seriously about the 
good effects of the flogging laws in England, Canada and Dela- 
ware; when ex-Justice John W. Goff suggests the disbarment of 
lawyers who give interviews discussing their cases before trial; 
when Justice Crain of General Sessions urges barring the ad- 
mission of confessions made to the police by men under arrest— 
when these and other drastic suggestions of changes in the law 
and its administration are urged at a single session of a committee, 
it is clear that the lawyers have become convinced that our 
present system of criminal jurisprudence is outworn and ne2ds 
sweeping revision.” 

“American criminal jurisprudence is at least a century behind 
the times,” agrees the Albany Knickerbocker Press, ‘“‘and this is 
simply because it has altered little, if any, since the American 
Revolution, when the English procedure was taken over bodily 
as it then existed, but which that country long ago discarded.” 
“The trouble with the rules of evidence,”’ points out the Provi- 
dence Journal, “‘is that the changes which have been made in 
them have been almost invariably in favor of the defendant.” 
“Tt is all very well to throw the greatest possible precaution 
around accused persons to protect them,’’ observes the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, ‘‘but when criminals caught in the act are able 
to use the intricacies of the law to defeat its very intent and 
purpose, our court procedure must necessarily suffer in public 
estimation.’’ And as we read in the Washington Post: 


“This matter of criminal procedure is of as vital importance 
to the average citizen as to members of the American bar. It is 
the average citizen who suffers from crime waves and crime gen- 
erally, and he has come to lose much respect that he ought to 


have for the criminal courts by the feeling that a smart lawyer 
and the tricks of evidence are more potent in protection of law- 
breakers than all the preventives in operation in staying the 
commission of crimes.” 


As an instance of how the English system works, it will be 
recalled that Horatio Bottomley, who recently was sentenced to 
seven years penal servitude, received the sentence immediately 
after the verdict of ‘‘guilty’’ was handed in by the jury. This 
action, contends Judge Goff, had a deterrent effect which is 
almost if not entirely lost if there is delay in sentencing a prisoner. 
In the opinion of the Baltimore American— 


“‘Great Britain has a legal system much superior to ours in at 
least one respect—the smoothness of its work. Moreover, the 
British have learned to respect and to uphold the power of the 
courts, and justice speaks for itself; and laws which inherently 
do not command public respect are not written. 

“We have developed certain prejudices that undermine 
the integrity of the law. In the average case it is practically 
impossible to convict a woman on a murder charge. If she is 
convicted, her sentence is made, as a rule, absurdly light. It is 
frequently difficult to convict a man with plenty of money to 
spend on his defense. But whatever the motives of legal mis- 
direction in this country, the underlying cause is, or would cer- 
tainly seem to be, the doubt of punishment in the mind of the 
perpetrator. It is better, says the adage, to let ten guilty men 
go free than to punish one innocent one. But there is no neces- 
sity of letting the ten go free if we will operate the courts as they 
should be operated.” 

“*The cure for the crime evil is to be found in existing laws,”’ 
declares the Springfield Republican, and the Chicago Daily 
News agrees that “if criminals were made to serve out their 
sentences, there would be less crime for which to hold the police 
**A little less merey for predatory 


” 


or any one else responsible. 
human brutes, and a little more for a long-suffering public,” 
is the recommendation of the Omaha World-Herald. “It is 
time to curb maudlin sympathy,”’ asserts the San Francisco 
Chronicle; “‘it is imperative that the probation power and the 
pardon power be not abused.” ‘‘One of these days,’’ predicts 
the New York Telegram, ‘‘a plain, blunt man will rise and make 
the astounding statement that the way to curb crime is to curb 
it.” This could be done, thinks The Telegram, by— 

“*(1) Imposing flat sentences, making ten years’ imprison- 
ment mean ten years and not six years and three months or less. 

**(2) Resurrecting the statute making perjury a crime and 
inflicting heavy sentences for false swearing. 

“*(3) Compelling open instead of secret sessions of the Parole 
and Pardon Board. ’ 

(4) Making the law in every way what it should be—a 
source of protection to the law-abiding, and a terror, instead of a 
joke, to the law-breaker. : 

(5) Unearthing persons who traffic in pardons. 

‘*(6) Enforeing the habitual criminal law so that there would 
be fewer ‘lifers,’ mysteriously pardoned, walking the streets.”’ 


” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Mr. WELLts is better at writing history than righting it.— 
Washington Post. 


‘“‘ArTroRNEY Left Fortune’’—headline. They seldom do.— 


Toledo News-Bee. 


Can’t some of these merger experts get hoid of Ireland?— 
New York Evening Post. 


In spite of the fact that financial experts are saying business 
is better, it is——Akron Press. 


APPARENTLY that ten months’ European truce did not include 
Ireland.—New York Tribune. 


WE do not know what the flapper’s long suit is, but it is plain 
it is not to wear.—New York American. 


Sort-coat prices have been fixt at the mines; but will probably 
be overhauled en route.—Denver Express. 


Supreme Court’s classification of ovija boards as sporting 
goods reclassifies sport.— Wall Street Journal. 


Tuart seven million majority has reformed its lines and is now 
marching toward the pie counter.—Asheville Times. 


Tart new orchid called ‘“‘Sophrolaeliocattleya’’ makes it a 
little more difficult to say it with flowers.—Boston Post. 


Sriit, the old-fashioned sermon about hell had much in com- 
mon with the modern sermon about current events.—Anderson 
Herald. 


PreopLe who wonder who will win in the coal strike won't 
wonder any longer when they price coal next fall.—Chicago 
Journal. 


PRoMINENT clubwoman wants divorce because she doesn’t 
know where her husband is. He may be at home.—San Fran- 
cisco News. 


Ir civilization is on trial, as the pessimists say, why not dress 
it up as a woman, accuse it of murder and put it before an Amer- 
ican jury?—Washington Post. 


New Yorx’s Police Commissioner has gone to Europe to 
study crime conditions. If he would stay right at home he could 
study them at first hand.— 


You can bid business pessimism farewell with good buys.— 
Washington Post. 


CHEER up. The first three months of summer are the hot- 
test.—Cleveland Press. 


WasuHincTon has stopt saving daylight and isn’t saving 
anything now:—Oklahoma News. 


Tue average life of a coin is 25 years. That’s what it gets for 


traveling so fast.—Washington News. 


Tue only thing that the war made the world safe for was the 
Unspeakable Turk.—Asheville Times. 


Rvss1a wants to borrow a billion rubles. Anybody got a spare 


quarter?—Boston Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


CouLp it be that Prosperity got the seat of its pants hooked 
on the peak of prices?—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


“Prouipition an Aid to Thrift.” And thrift is certainly 
an aid to prohibition these days.— Kansas City Star. 


Some of the candidates can testify that the bee which was buzz- 
ing in their bonnet was a humbug.— Asheville Times. 


Ir Mr. Edison keeps on asking questions, he should become in 
time a remarkably well-informed man.—New York Tribune. 


Ir we had sent delegates to Genoa the Eight Months’ Truce 
might have been extended to include Chicago.—New York 
Tribune. 


WE suppose Americans who go to Russia seeking for work are 
lured by the prospect of no competition.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


JUST as soon as we learn to spell the name of the Chinese presi- 
dent, he resigns, and the whole job has to be done over again.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


A PROMINENT composer of popular music says, “jazz musi¢ 
is still in its infaney.’’ Or, to be more exact, it is still at the colic 
stage.—Kansas City Star. 

Ir’s a hard life. If you live in the lowlands, the floods will 


get you; and if you live in the mountains, the revenue men will 
get you.—Fort Wayne News. 





New York Tribune. 


Mayse Oser thinks a ecurry- 
comb as aristocratic as an oil- 
ean.—Dallas News. 


Tue trouble with Russian 
concessions is that they con- 
eede nothing.— Dallas News. 


Ir it works out in the case 
of Germany, why not strike 
your grocer for a loan to pay 
your grocery bill?—De Kalb 
Chronicle. 


Times change. Now the 
dispatches refer to the ‘Irish 
Republicans.’”” When we were 
boys nobody had ever heard 
of such a thing.—American 
Lumberman (Chicago). 


Deaters pledged to hold 
down coal, says a headline. 
They would do that without 
a pledge. The important thing 
would be to pledge them to 
hold down prices.—New York 
Tribune. 


Wuen the G. O. P. witch 
doctors of the tariff brew hit 
upon a 400-per-cent. rate on 
razors, they must have chortled 
in their joy, ‘‘At least we have 
found a tax that will not hit 
the woman voter.”’—New York 


WAITING 
AT THE 
CHURCH 

















THAT JUNE WEDDING. 
—Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Sun. 


Ou, for an ireless Ireland!— 
Washington Post. 


A DOLLAR may not go as far 
as it used to, but we have fully 
as much trouble getting it 
back.—Manila Bulletin. 


Auso, golf is a very good 
game for those who are willing 
to save their health and lose 
their temper.—Dallas News. 


Tue difference between spirit 
doctors and doctored spirits 
is that the latter really show 
you the next world.— Washing- 
ton Post. 














Tue bonus bill alternately 
receives the O. K. on the one 
cheek and the K. O. on the 
other. — Thomasville Charity 
and Children. 

















SPECIALISTS, says a_head- 
line, pronounce Lenin's ail- 
ment curable. Unfortunately, 
these specialists are medical, 
not economic.—New York Eve- 
ning Post. 


Mayse the shops that Mr. 
Bowlby, of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance, is attacking would 
promise to shut up Sundays if 
he would follow suit week 
days.—New York Tribune. 
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HOW THE BANKERS “SAVE” GERMANY 


HAT’S ONE MAN’S GRIEF is a German’s rejoicing, 
is humorously remarked by many who note the wave 
of happiness which overspread Germany when the 

International Bankers’ Committee decided she could not have 
a loan “just at present.” Yet it is evident why the Germans 
jubilate, they say, when you 


“*Fifth—Boundary regulation in Upper Silesia in accordance 
with the~ Versailles Treaty. (District divided between Ger- 
many and Poland by League of Nations.) 

“*Sixth—Elimination of the most favored nation clause.” 


Now French opinion is said to have undergone a decided change 
since the declination of the 





read in the Berlin Germania 
that: ‘‘The death verdict has 
been pronounced on the Allied 
reparations policy by the body 
of experts expressly intrusted 
by the Reparations Commis- 
sion with the task of investi- 
gating the subject.” This 
newspaper considers the bank- 
ers’ verdict not only thorough, 
but also “official,” and the 
Berlin Tageblait declares that 
“every line of the bankers’ 
report reflects more genuine 
wisdom than is contained in 
the Olympian head of Poin- 
earé or any other Chauvinist.” 
Moreover, it declares that the 
findings of the bankers ‘‘ should 
be Germany’s Magna Charta 
to show the French that the 
London Agreement demands 
can not be fulfilled.” 

For all that, Berlin dis- 
patches advise us that Chan- 
eellor Wirth and the principal 
members of his cabinet are 





you of a dollar of your debts.” 








A GERMAN JIBE. 


Uncie Sam: “My Christian heart bleeds at the sight of you, 
poor Germany, but business principles prevent me from relieving 


Bankers’ Committee to con- 
sider an international loan for 
Germany in view of present 
conditions. The most sig- 
nificant sign of this change is 
found in the proposal of the 
semi-official Paris Tem ps— 
made twenty-four hours after 
the Bankers’ Conference closed 
—that the Reparations Com- 
mission appoint an interna- 
tional committee to investigate 
Germany’s capacity to meet 
the present schedule of repa- 
rations payments. This im- 
portant daily suggests that 
such a committee be sent im- 
mediately to Germany and 
that all sources of information 
be opened to it, after which 
the Committee should make a 
report to the Reparations Com- 
mittee on Germany’s ability to 
pay and the procedure whereby 
she could be assisted to pay. 
“This would be serious busi- 
ness,”’ the Temps admits, ‘‘ but 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 








preparing for the Pariiamen- 

tary fight sure to follow the failure of the loan negotiations. 
Government officials are quoted as saying that Germany will 
continue to make provisional payments of 50,000,000 gold marks 
monthly, from July to the end of the year. In addition Ger- 
many is said to intend to pay in paper the equivalent of 
1,200,000,000 gold marks to meet the cost of the armies of 
occupation. 

But the most startling sequel to the loan failure, according to 
some observers, is the proposal of six specific conditions in the 
Berlin Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, ‘‘on which the Entente must 
yield before Germany can meet her reparations obligations.” 
We are reminded that this daily is perhaps the most influential 
of the many owned by Mr. Hugo Stinnes, Germany’s world- 
famous post-war millionaire, who is said to exercise an influence 
in the new republic commensurate with his economic might. 
The six points appear in an editorial that is described as “‘obvi- 
ously inspired,” and with parenthetic explanations of American 
correspondents, read as follows: 


“First—Evacuation of Duisburg, Diisseldorf and Ruhrort 
(Rhineland towns occupied as a penalty by the Allies) and aboli- 
tion of the 26 per cent. export levy. 

“Second—Evacuation of the left bank of the Rhine. (Pro- 
vided in the Treaty of Versailles.) 

“Third—Evacuation of the Saar Basin. (Occupied according 
to the treaty.) 

“Fourth—Free trade for Germany with Danzig and through 
the corridor specified in the Versailles treaty. 


serious business is necessary if 
one would cure Europe now.” Incidentally some French news- 
papers note that the refusal of a loan to Germany makes it 
questionable whether the Control Commission which was to 
start to Berlin would be permitted to exercise the powers granted 
it by Germany’s promise of May 31st. In the meantime we are 
informed that the final arrangements have just been signed 
which make effective the Wiesbaden accord for the delivery of 
materials to France in place of a certain percentage of the repa- 
rations money. By some this is considered an augury of 
good hope, and certain American correspondents at Paris say 
that in well-informed circles ‘‘it is now generally believed that 
the Bankers’ Conference is to have immediate results in the re- 
consideration by the Government and by Parliament of France’s 
Reparations Policy.”” But other American correspondents assure 
us that France will refuse to reconsider the reparations figures 
until she has a clear idea where she stands with regard to her 
debts, and the Paris representative of a New York daily writes: 


“The story of the Bankers’ Committee should show clearly 
the firmness of France’s position. Not only does France see 
political advantage in maintaining intact her position as Ger- 
many’s creditor, but also she sees an important material ad- 
vantage in not cutting the reparations figures at this time. The 
higher those figures are the better position she will occupy in the 
eventual adjustment of international financial obligations, which 
Europe regards as inevitable. 

“Bluntly put, the Allies are betting on the United States 
finally coming to cancelation of the Allied debts to the Wash- 
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ington Government. Certainly, the bankers’ findings lend force 
to their argument. It is true the bankers did not go into a dis- 
eussion of the interallied debts, largely because J. P. Morgan 
refused, on the ground that he held no mandate from the Ameri- 
ean Government. Yet any one who followed the talks of the 
eminent financiers knows they really gave deep consideration 
to the factor of the interallied debts. There is almost no argu- 
ment which can be used for reduction of the German indemnity 


included, wants to stop the overissuing of paper money, it would 
be better, if a loan is impracticable, to forego the claims which 
would make their overissue obligatory.” 

This famous newspaper goes on to say that it would not be 
easy to “‘reconcile France to getting no more eash this year,” 
and certainly it ‘‘would not look well,’’ and would add to her 
financial difficulties, which are considerable. France wants cash 

even more than goods, according to The Guardian, 





THE GREAT EUROPEAN PUZZLE. 





“How to get all the nations assembled in the Temple of Reconstruction.” 


—De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


and adds: 


**Even if France subscribed as much to the loan as 
she got out of it—and she would probably subscribe 
less—her financial difficulties would be eased. But 
the chief merit of a loan would be that it would for 
the first time give a large number of people in France, 
England and America a direct and obvious interest 
in Germany’s welfare. Of course Germany’s welfare 
is our welfare. Of course she can not pay an enor- 
mous indemnity unless she is economically active and 
prosperous. Of course her ability to pay is, and has 
been, diminished by pressing demands upon her 
which have ruined her currency and helped to dis- 
locate all the exchanges of the world. But it has 
taken several years for people to see these things, and 
even now they seem to be only dimly aware of them.” 





DO AMERICAN FARMERS WANT A 
HIGH TARIFF? 


OW TARIFF SUPPORTERS for half a cen- 
tury, the American farmers of the West are 
said to have “rampant protec- 

tionists overnight”’ by some Canadian editors, altho 


become 








which does not apply to interallied indebtedness, with the possible 
exception of that of England 

“It has been told in these dispatches how American credit 
affects the European situation, how England will cancel £2,000,- 
000,000 if we cancel the £1,000,000,000 she owes us, and how the 
German reparations bill would be cut in half were the American 
debt canceled. But every indication from America 


others question the accuracy of such a statement. 
Among the doubters is the Winnipeg Manitoba Free Press which 
eautions us “‘not to rely upon the alleged conversion of the 
farmers until it is tested by a reasonable period of probation.” 
That there are divergent views on the subject among news- 
papers on the American side of the boundary line is evident 





points away from any such step by Washington. 
Perhaps the Allies will come to realize that they 
must adjust their positions without any aid from 
America. But they have not realized that yet.” 


In England, the Manchester Guardian believes 
that the German Government regards a foreign loan 
as the root of the whole matter of reparations and 
it says that “‘if one argues on the assumption that 
the Reparations Bill must stand, this conclusion is 
irresistible.’’ Either inflation or a foreign loan is the 
alternative, according to this daily, which proceeds: 


“Of the two it will be admitted that a foreign loan 
would be preferable. Germany and the Reparations 
Commission seem to be agreed that this year’s pay- 
ments in kind can be met without recourse to infla- 
tion; the doubt concerns only the cash payment, 
which is much the smaller of the two. The Germans 
are convinced that if they are not to inflate, no cash 
ean be paid without a loan, and the negotiations 
clearly imply that the Commission agree with them. 
If that is so, it ought to be clearly stated. Hitherto 
the cash that has been handed over has been raised 
simply by debasing the currency, but it has always 
been pretended that this was wilful debasement, that 
the demands for payment were reasonable, and that 





ManaGer Lioyp Grorce: “Come now, Fritz, be reasonable. 
for the cigar." 











PLEADING WITH THE ROUGH-HOUSE GUEST. 
At least pay 


—The Bulletin (Sydne 








the collapse of the mark was not the fault of the 
Commission, but just another deep-laid German 
plot to cheat us. But Germany has now accepted the terms 
of the Commission, drastic tho they are, for the control of 
her finances and for the reform of her Budget. Even so, there 
will be a gap. The Commission can not, therefore, pretend any 
longer that the bridging of the gap with paper marks will be a 
work of wilful wickedness. It will, in the absence of a loan, be 
the only expedient left. And since every one, the Germans 


from a study of their columns. An independent newspaper. the 
Springfield Republican, tells us that the American farm bloc is 
‘‘a political body controlled by political forces for political ends, 
and it is out for whatever a tariff can do to boost farm prices.” 
So long as the agricultural West is ‘“‘obsessed with the idea that 
high tariff duties will benefit the farmer,” this daily avers, the 
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tariff situation ‘‘may be hopeless’’; but later, it is predicted, 
the farmers will get over their obsession. -The Republican dis- 
closes the Western farmers’ frame of mind by citing the remark 
of Senator Poindexter of Washington, as follows: ‘‘We of the 
West are tired of being the servitors of the great Eastern manu- 
facturing States which have been built up by protective tariffs. 
If you are going to have protection, give it to the West as well 
as the East.’’ On the other hand, the Buffalo News cites Senator 
Capper of Kansas as saying: ‘‘ Many of our agricultural products 
are on an export basis, and the tariff will not help the producers 
of these products except under special conditions and on special 
grades.”” Returning to the Canadian side of the line, we find 
The Manitoba Free Press recalling that: 


“The Western farmer was against a high tariff every time he 
had a chance.to vote on that issue. When did he change his 
views? He was out of the regular Republican party in 1912 and 
in 1916. In the presidential election of 1920 the tariff issue cut 
no more figure than it did in the Dominion elections of 1917. 

“We are not forgetting the Emergency Tariff Act. 
must remember that it was only intended to last for six months. 
It was passed during that period of consternation, amounting 
to hysteria, which possest the American farmer when wheat, 
corn, hides, wool, cotton, tobacco, and other~farm products 
suddenly dropt from wartime prices to a pre-war level. The 
mistake of the farm ‘bloc’ was in trying to make this a per- 
manent policy. This led them into strange alliances, and 
finally committed them to the support of the present tariff bill.’’ 


The Manitoba Free Press goes on to say that there should be 
no divergence of views on the tariff question between the farmers 
of Canada and the United States, for their economic position is 
similar. Farmers on both sides of the line, it is pointed out, have 
to dispose of their surplus crops in an unprotected market, and 
that market is Europe, and this newspaper continues: 


“To the farmer, Europe appears as a customer; to the manu- 
facturer, as a competitor. Some of the big manufacturers, it is 
true, desire export trade. They are quietly doing all they can 
té obstruct the tariff bill now going through the United States 
Senate. But, generally speaking, the manufacturer desires no 
trade with foreign nations. If he can have a monopoly in, the 


But we- 


KEEPING BRITAIN’S EMPIRE BRITISH 


F ALL THE BRITISH-BORN SUBJECTS who settled in 
the United States of America during the past forty years 
had migrated to countries within the British Empire, it 

has been estimated that they would have added at least 20,- 
000,000 more people to the population of the Dominions. This 
loss of true-born Britons is guarded against, we are told, in the 
tmpire Settlement Act, 1922, for the official copy of it provides 
that: “It shall be lawful for the Secretary of State, in asso- 
ciation with the Government of any part of His Majesty's 
Dominions, or with approved private organizations either in 
the United Kingdom or in any part of such Dominions, to 
formulate and cooperate in carrying out agreed schemes for 
affording joint assistance to suitable persons in the United 
Kingdom who intend to settle in any part of His Majesty's 
Oversea Dominions.”” The text of the Act informs us further 
that an agreed scheme under this Act may be either: 

“*(a) a development or a land settlement scheme; or (6) a 
scheme for facilitating settlement in or migration to any part of 
His Majesty’s Oversea Dominions by assistance with passages, 
initial allowances, special training or otherwise; and shall make 
provision with respect to the contributions to be made, either 
by way of grant or by way of loan or otherwise, by the parties 
to the agreed scheme toward the expenses of the scheme.” 


It is further provided that the contribution of the Secretary 
of State ‘‘shall not in any case exceed half the expenses of the 
scheme,”’ and that the liability of the Secretary of State to make 
contributions ‘‘shall not extend beyond a period of fifteen years 
after the passing of this Act.”’ Furthermore, the aggregate 
amount ‘‘expended by the Secretary of State under any scheme 
or schemes under this Act shall not exceed one million five hun- 
dred thousand pounds in the financial year current at the date 
of the passing of this Act, or three million pounds in any subse- 
quent: financial’ year* 

Australian editors are particularly interested in settlement 

-matters; and The Brisbane Courier notes with satisfaction that 
for the first time the British Government. is directly cooperating 


home-nrarket,-the rest of the world may go hang. The farmet,.. (with-the’Dominion in’ turning thd dutward stream of emigrants 


on the other hand, must sell abroad. A law prohibiting both 
imports and exports would mean his utter ruin. Hence, sooner 
or later, in any country the farmer and the manufacturer come 
to the fork in the road on the tariff question. 

“That was evident in the United States thirty-two years ago 
when the Western farmers marched out of the Republican party 
almost in a body as a protest against the McKinley bill. It was 
evident in 1910 when history repeated itself in the case of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. The conflict of interest is even greater 
to-day, for the United States is a creditor nation. Europe has 
little gold and the farmer must take his pay in goods.” 


How, then, are we to account for the fact that the Western 
farmers, or at least their representatives in Congress, are sup- 
porting the tariff bill now before the Senate, asks this newspaper, 
and it confesses that no enlightenment is to be had from the 
members of the Senatorial Farm Bloc. They are ‘“‘voting for 
the tariff bill, but saying nothing in its favor,’ and we read- 


“They are conspicuous by their absence from the chamber 
except at roll call. The inference is that they have made a bar- 
gain with the Republican majority to vote for the tariff bill as 
reported by the finance committee in consideration of the high 
duties carried in that bill upon agricultural products. 

“Some of these duties, notably those upon wool and sugar, 
may be of real cash commercial value to the wool and sugar 
producers of the United States. The duties upon grain, live 
stock, hides, long staple cotton, dairy products and tropical 
fruits will be of no benefit if we are to rely upon results so far 
accomplished by the emergency tariff. Meanwhile, the bill 
gcing through Congress must of necessity add to the farmers’ 
cost of living and cost of production because it imposes ferocious 
duties upon iron and steel, woolens and building material. 
Every possible door is closed against imports, and the zeal for 
protection becomes grotesque when we find shoes, salt, sand and 
cement transferred from the free to the dutiable list.” 


toward the countries within the Empire where there is urgent 
need and abundant room for their absorption under conditions 
“better than they could ever hope to enjoy in alien lands, an- 
tagonistic in sentiment and possibly uncongenial in outlook.” 
What is more, it is asserted that: 


“The supreme importance of retaining this migrant popula- 
tion under the British flag was recognized in all its manifold 
bearings during the great World War, when the Empire had to 
fight to the death for its existence. In the effort to guard aguinst 
a similar leakage in the future, the British and the Dominion 
Governments are merely inspired by the natural motives of self- 
development rather than of self-preservation. The British race 
has its allotted destinies to fulfil in the scheme of world politics. 
Its genius for colonization and expansion can best be fostered 
by relying on the help of its own manhood and its own woman- 
hood. Its capacity for building up the institutions of freedom 
under which its people can live most happily and thrive most 
prosperously can be increased only by increasing its strength for 
the performance of the countless tasks of peaceful development 
along the roads leading to material prosperity. An Empire 
settlement scheme, such as the latest British legislation is 
intended to encourage, would supply the necessary means for 
attaining in our time the ideal of an Empire, one in sentiment 
and one in national traditions and aspirations. It remains now 
for the Dominions to reciprocate with equal vision and states- 
manship by providing the lands on which their kith and kin 
from oversea can establish their homes and add to their coun- 
try’s rescurces, strength and safety.” 


Everybody in the Dominions would seem to be leased with 
the Empire Settlement Act, but the farmers of Kngland have 
lifted their voices in protest against it. In a statement by the 
National Farmers’ Union they lament that ‘‘ British agriculture 
is to lose the youngest, the most enterprising, and the best of 
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its workers, and British food production must deciine in con- 
sequence.” The Union asserts its conviction that the farmers 
“ean not but recognize the fact that the Overseas Dominions 
do not want the surplus population of our towns and cities, but 
trained agriculturists from our countryside,’’ and the statement 
continues: 


“Official spokesmen of Canada and Australia have made it 








“THEY THAT LIVE BY THE SWORD—"” 


—L’Asino (Rome) 











quite plain that it is trained land workers they want as immi- 
grants. The new Canadian regulations, we understand, have 
placed an embargo on all but agriculturists and domestic ser- 
vants, who need have no capital so long as they pass the occu- 
pational test. 

“We are not unwilling to play our part as citizens of the 
Empire for the common good. We are not unwilling to do what 
we can to lend a helping hand in the worthy task of fitting boys 
for a useful career. But we ask Mr. Amery to satisfy us that 
we are not being asked to assist to undermine the position of 
the country’s greatest industry, by which our members live, 
and the continued decline of which must inevitably be injurious 
to the nation.” 


But the objections of the farmers seem ill-founded to the 
London Morning Post which insists that the main purpose of the 
Empire Settlement Act is to relieve the great towns of their sur- 
plus population. This daily believes that the farmers “‘tend to 
regard all townsmen as artizans who are totally incapable of 
working on the land.’’ Now a townsman is not what the farmers 
eall an agriculturist, The Morning Post concedes, but— 


**There are thousands of young men in every great manufac- 
turing town accustomed to hard manual labor; and there is also 
a deplorably large number of young men who are perfectly fit 
for work, but who can not get it. Australia, in particular—a 
country which is not mentioned in the farmer’s memorandum— 
needs strong men able to do pioneer work, laborers and miners, 
rather than skilled farm laborers. Moreover, we are by no 
means sure that the country can not well spare a proportion of 
its farm laborers. The farmers must know that during all last 
winter there was a deal of unemployment in their industry. Will 
the farmers assert that the sons of a farm laborer or farm-hand 
can always find work on the land? We think not. We believe 
that every year numbers of country boys enter the railway 
services and the police force, and the Army, while some drift 
into towns and there remain. It seems to us that the objections 
to the Empire Settlement scheme exprest by the farmers are 
based upon the fallacy that the population is a fixt quantity. 
The farmers seem to forget that if all their best men left the 
country to-morrow, in a few years they would be replaced by the 
growing generation.” 


EUROPE MAD TO AUSTRALIAN EYES 


RAID BY THE POLICE and the taking of the ‘‘ whole 

senile, querulous mob” of European nations to an alienist 

for examination is apparently the only real remedy for 
the European situation, sarcastically declares the Australian 
Sydney Sun. So it would appear to fortunate onlookers in 
Australia, the United States and South Africa, to whom there 
seems no doubt but that Europe has ‘“‘gone mad,” for this 
newspaper points out that ‘‘after a mad war to end war, a whole 
litter of new wars has been spawned.’ Everywhere on the 
crowded European Continent, we are told, secret and open 
alliances are being sought and concluded, and they ean result 
‘only in the futility of more wars,” and we read: 


‘Germany allies herself with the Bolsheviks; Italy becomes 
the close friend of Turkey; France waves the sword. Chauvin- 
ism and Bolshevism invoke the other ‘ism,’ militarism. The 
Little Entente has its intertribal quarrels, and the Big Entente 
has a bigger row. Ireland, after having a little war with En- 
gland, now has a little war of her own. 

‘*What is the matter with Europe? The only diagnosis that 
will explain her condition is that Europe is suffering from senile 
decay. The frontiers of every State, except Switzerland, An- 
dorra and Monaco—which lack navies—are manned by queru- 
lous old gentlemen suffering from the delusion of persecution. 

“‘Everybody in Europe suspects the other fellow over the 








A SWISS DIALOG. 


War: “What are you crying for, kid?” 
Peace: “‘Believe me—it's a tough world. If I only had known 
before 1 ventured into it—”’ 
War: “Ah, quit your cryin’—I'll be back one of these days, and 
mix it up all right."’ 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 











frontier. The trouble seems to be that there are too many 
frontiers, and the nations are packed too closely together. 
‘Every nation feels the instinctive dislike for its compulsory 
neighbor that the suburban resident feels for the man next door. 
Even when Bulgaria merely wants to borrow Roumania’s lawn- 
mower, the two elderly gentlemen glare at each over the back- 
yard fence, and their wives shout nasty insinuations across the 
palings, and the children put out their tongues to each other.’ 
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TWENTY MINUTES OF RAILROADING 


HE PRESIDENT of the American Railway Association, 

R. H. Aishton, having been requested to make a twenty- 

minute address on ‘The Railroad Situation”’ before the 
Academy of Political Science at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
eonceived the brilliant idea of occupying his time by telling his 
auditors just what American railroads were doing while he 
talked—what they did, what they earned, what they spent, in 
the course of twenty minutes. The yearly figures, Mr. Aishton 
noted, are too large to understand without strain. To say that 
the first-class roads of the 


“In 1920 it practically disappeared, being only $822. 

“Tn 1921, however, with an-increase of 3,091 millions in in- 
vestment over 1914, the net operating income every 20 minutes 
was $22,755. 

‘*In other words, whereas the book value increased 18 per cent. 
between 1914 and 1921, the net railway operating income 
earned on the investment thus increased actually decreased 9.5 


per cent. 

‘*What are the railroads doing to bring about economy and 
efficiency? , 

“In 1921, altho the times were deprest, as was the case 


in 1914: 





United States moved 306 
billion tons of revenue 
freight one mile in the 
year 1921 is somewhat 
confusing, whereas the 
figures for twenty minutes 
are down among the thou- 
sands, and quite within 
our comprehension. ‘‘ Let 
us,” said Mr. Aishton, 
“get down to something 
we can all understand 
without undue mental 
strain.”’ 

He went on, as quoted 
in The Railway Review 
(Chicago): 

“T have been allotted 
twenty minutes. During 
that twenty minutes the 
energy developed by the 
railroads is equivalent to 
moving a train consisting 
of a locomotive with ten 
freight cars, carrying 311 
tons of revenue-paying 
freight, with two more 
freight cars containing 38 








“They handled 7.7 per 
cent. more revenue ton 
miles than they did in 
1914. 

“They handled 8.0 per 
cent. more passenger miles. 

“*They did it, however, 
with 10.6 per cent. less 
train miles, and the train 
mile is what creates ex- 
pense. There must have 
been economy and effi- 
ciency manifested there, 
surely. 

“In 1920, with a large 
business, as compared 
with 1914, with a light 
business: 

“There was an increase 
of 44 per cent. in revenue 
freight ton miles. 

“There was an increase 
of about 36 per cent. in 
revenue passenger miles. 

“Yet this was accom- 
plished with the same 
train miles, practically, as 
1914. Asa matter of fact, 
it was 300 miles less every 
twenty minutes than in 
1914. Truly a notable 
record !”’ 








tons of company freight 
that doesn’t produce rev- 
enue, with two passenger 
cars, containing 38 paying passengers, together with the em- 
ployees necessary to operate the train, with the necessary postal, 
e and express cars, and a little old red caboose, a distance 

of 37,500 miles, or once and one-half times around the earth at 
its greatest circumference. 
_ “What do they get for performing this service? The year 1914 
is taken for comparison, because it marked the start of the 
European War, the beginning of all our troubles: 

“In 1914 every 20 minutes the gross earnings were $115,347. 

“In 1921 every 20 minutes the gross earnings were $209,874. 
An increase of 82 per cent. 

“In 1914 every 20 minutes the operating expenses were 
$83,844. 

“In 1921 every 20 minutes the operating expenses were 
$173,652. An inerease of 107 per cent. 

“In 1914 the payroll for 20 minutes, $50,888. 

“In 1921 the payroll for 20 minutes, $106,579. An increase 
of 109 per cent. 

“The above indicate what's the matter, and beyond all that 
consider this also: 

“Tn 1914 every 20 minutes there was paid in taxes, $5,159. 

“In 1921 every 20 minutes there was paid in taxes, $10,526. 
An increase of 104 per cent. 

“In 1914 every 20 minutes the net railway operating income 
(which is the amount left after payment of expenses and taxes) 
Was $25,158. 


WHAT MR. AISHTON’S TRAIN DID IN 20 MINUTES. 


Every railroad, Mr. 
Aishton went on to say, 
has been and is making the strongest individual efforts, through 
its own organization of experts, to develop new methods of 
efficiency and economy. No industry in the country has any 
more complete check on the minutest details of their operations, 
or has competitive initiative developed to a higher degree, than 
the transportation companies. He continued: 


“The field for economy in the future lies largely, in my opin- 
ion, in two main directions— 

(1) Heavier car-loading—one ton more per carload is equiva- 
lent to adding 80,000 cars to the supply. 

(2) More mileage per car day—one mile additional is equiva- 
lent to adding 100,000 cars to the supply. 

“These two things the railroads and shippers are vitally 
interested in and actively working cooperatively toward the 
ultimate goal. 

‘*Most of this progress will be reflected in heavier carloads, 
heavier trainloads, and more miles per car per day, which, 
after all, are the true measures of economy and efficiency. 

“The twenty minutes have now expired. Our train has 
completed its twenty-minute journey around the world; but 
while this talk stops, the train must still keep going day and 
night through storm and sunshine, through business depression 
and great activity, without a hitch and at constantly increasing 
speed and cargo, if this nation of ours is to continue to expand.” 
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Miustrations by courtesy of the Division of Public L brarics, Massachusetts Department of Education, Boston 
THE HOSPITAL LIBRARY AT ELLIS ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR. 


“Immigrants who are given the best books of a country immediately upon arrival should make good citizens.” 











THE CURATIVE POWER OF BOOKS 


EFORE THE WAR, organized libraries in 
and sanatoriums might have been counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Books they had, but a mere col- 

lection of books never yet made a library. Edith Kathleen 
Jones, general secretary of the Massachusetts Department of 
Edueation’s Public Library Division, asserts in The Modern 
Hospital (Chicago) that MeLean Hospital, in Waverley, 
Mass., a private hospital for mental cases, was the first to insist 
on the value of a carefully selected library for its patients with 
a trained, resident librarian in charge. It also formulated the 
prineiples governing the organization of hospital libraries, 
namely, first, an organized central library, as charming and 
homelike as it can be made; second, a librarian with personality, 
knowledge of books and library technique; third, an annual ap- 
propriation sufficient for the purchase of new books as they are 
published; fourth, the exclusion of morbid, gruesome and un- 
Miss Jones continues: 


hospitals 


wholesome literature. 


**MeLean Hospital reorganized its library along these lines 
in 1904 and its librarian began to publish her theories and ex- 
periences in 1910. In these same years the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston reorganized its patients’ library, 
appointed a librarian and became, so far as is known, the first 
general hospital to institute regular book service to bed-patients. 
In 1910, trustees and doctors put their heads together and de- 
signed the little ‘bookeart’ which, eight years later, was amplified 
and enlarged into the A. L. A. hospital bookwagon that trundled 
miles and miles of war hospital corridors, carrying its weleome 
loads of adventure and romance to thousands of sick and wounded 
men. In the same year the secretary of the lowa Library Com- 
mission, Miss Alice 8. Tyler, happened to visit one of the State 
hospitals for the insane and was appalled by the hopeless, aim- 
less way in which the patients just ‘sat around’ with nothing to 
occupy their minds. It seemed to her that the library commis- 
sion might get books to these State institutions as well as to 
publie libraries, and then, finding that books alone are useless 
unless there is some one to make the connection between the book 
and the patient, she interested the legislature to authorize the 
appointment of an institution library supervisor. Thus was born 
theStateinstitutionlibrary idea. Vermont, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Indiana and one or two other States quickly followed Iowa’s lead. 

**When the war broke out, a few States had learned to operate 
hospital libraries in groups; a few private hospitals had dis- 
eovered the value of recreational reading as a therapeutic agent, 
and the advantage of carrying books to wards so that bed- 
patients might make a selection themselves, what books were 
wholesome and to be recommended, and how to interest patients 
in reading. Therefore, when in the spring of 1918 the Govern- 
ment allowed the A. L. A. War Service to place women librarians 
in the base hospitals, all this knowledge lay ready to hand and the 
association had only to organize its forces along lines already 
mapped out. 

“‘ As I write of those days of the A. L. A. War Service, my mind 


goes back to those brave, eager, warmhearted, merry lads, set- 
ting forth with such high faith and courage on what was to them 
a great crusade. I see an embarkation hospital in May, 1918; 
the boys chafing at the delay in getting over, tender with one 
another, courteous and helpful to us women, appreciative of 
what we were trying to do for them. I remember those hospitals 
under the awful scourge of influenza. At Camp Devens the 
library was turned into a morgue, but in all the hospitals the 
librarians stuck to their posts and, often with gas masks on, 
wheeled the bookwagons through the wards or presided over 
outdoor tables of books for convalescents. 

‘“No one who lived through them can ever forget those days 
in the New York hospitals when our first wounded were brought 
home. Another of my memories is of the hospital ship which 
sailed up the river to the Navy Yard in Charleston, S. C.; the 
long line of ambulances and stretchers bearing the men to the 
hospital, the joy of the men to be home again, the raid upon the 
library that Sunday afternoon by every man who could get over 
on crutches or in wheeled chair, and the cries of delight which 
hailed ‘the booklady’ when the librarian and two orderlies loaded 
down with books appeared in the wards. 

**And then, in those hospitals filled with gassed and wounded 
soldiers, we began to be aware of a difference. Those lads whom 
we had sent overseas to fight our battles, merry, lighthearted 
idealists, wearing youth like a gay cockade, had returned men— 
their youth irrevocably gone, and always something of somber- 
ness and pain and never-to-be-forgotten horror in their eyes. 
Shattered in health, crippled, often with a mental twist, and with 
wrecked nerves, more than ever they called for books. 

**June, 1919, found 145 librarians and six supervisors in the 
A. L. A. War Hospital Service in America and 121 organized 
hospital libraries in France. In November of that year the 
A. L. A. gave up its work with the Army and Navy, turning over 
to them all libraries and books and personnel in those depart- 
ments, but continuing its service in hospitals for disabled soldiers 
until November, 1920, when, for lack of funds, it was obliged 
to suspend this work. However, so great was the protest from 
commanding officers, patients and nurses over the threatened 
loss of their libraries that the Red Cross came to the rescue and 
financed the salaries of the librarians until the A. L. A. was able 
to assemble sufficient funds to pay back the loan and carry on 
the work until July, 1921, when the Government assumed the 
responsibility. The medical officers speak in the most emphatie 
terms of the value of books and the professional spirit of the li- 
brarians who are able to get the men to read really worth-while 
things, and in some hospitals to organize courses of study. The 
Public Health Service is stressing medical as well as general 
libraries in their hospitals, and the librarians will be expected to 
administer both of these.” 


The service of the American Library Association in the wat 
hospitals thus easily demonstrated its value. What has been 
its influence on civilian hospitals? Miss Jones goes on: 


“Doctors and nurses returned from the Army to their home 
towns, remembered the organized libraries and selected books, the 
bedside service, and the contented patients of war days and won- 
dered why something of the sort would not work in city hospitals. 
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Librarians who had served in the camps looked at the full shelves 
of their home libraries and remembered how much ‘the boys’ 
had liked those books when they were sick. So one of these 
librarians went to the superintendents of the six general hospitals 
in his city and offered to start a ‘drive’ for permanent collections 
of books for each hospital, lend books from the public library, 
and provide a hospital librarian from his staff who would visit 
the wards and carry books to 


MAN’S SENSELESS GARB 


HE HABILIMENTS OF MAN aare spoken of as 
“more sensible’? than those of his wife, sisters and 


daughters. Not so, concludes a contributor to The 
Nation's Health (Chicago). As quoted in Bradstreet's (New 





the bed patients. Every one was 
enthusiastic, six book wagons of 
the A. L. A. pattern were bought, 
and Sioux City became the proud 
pioneer in the new type of ‘group’ 
library administration whereby 
the hospital and the public library 
combine to furnish books to pa- 
tients. Many other cities and 
towns have followed this plan 
with satisfactory results. 

‘*As the value of hospital libra- 
ries is now fully acknowledged, 
their future seems assured. The 
superintendent of one general 
hospital remarked: ‘These libra- 
ries are wonderful things for the 
patients. We doctors used to 
think that when we had per- 
formed a successful operation our 
duty was ended. If the patient 
died of homesiekness after it, 
that was none of our concern. 
We knew that a contented mind 
was half the battle, but we took 
little pains to make him con- 
tented. Now we have learned that 
the hospital must look after the 
mental health of a patient during 
convalescence, and we have learned 
that wholesome books do more than 








IN A U. 8. VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT CAMP TRAVIS, TEXAS. 


‘*We have learned that the hospital must look after the mental health of a patient during convalescence." 








almost any other one thing to keep 
him happy and help him get well.’ 

“The war experience taught librarians many things, but the 
fundamentals as formulated by McLean Hospital long before the 
war remain unchanged. We still insist that the books must be 
wholesome and interesting. We see more clearly than ever 
that hospitals must provide proper books for nurses and em- 


York), he believes that the clothing worn by the average male in 
the temperate zone contributes not a little to the bad ventilation 
of the body, and by reason of its many constrictions, reduces 
the exercise of the musculature very considerably. He goes on: 


“The feet are incased in stock- 








ings which hold both heat and 
moisture, and over this layer are 
shoes made of leather and canvas, 
and rendered almost watertight by 
an outer coating of wax or enamel. 
They bind the feet to deformity 
and the muscles are atrophied 
by non-use. The leg is con- 
stricted by stocking and garter, 
outside which isa pair of trousers 
which bind the knees, thighs and 
hips. 

“The thighs are incased in 
drawers which may extend to the 
ankles, binding calves and knees 
still more, and tightly buttoned 
over the hips and around the 
waist. In the case of breeches, 
motion is still further restricted 
by their being buttoned from the 
knee downward, and this is ac- 
centuated by puttees, either of 
stiff, unyielding leather, or a 








THE BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY OF McLEAN HOSPITAL, WAVERLY, MASS. 
“We have learned that wholesome books keep the patient happy and help him get well.” 


bandage of wool tightly applied. 
Trousers or breeches tightly en- 
circle the waist, and to make 
sure that the abdominal muscles 








ployees in order to keep up the morale. And most emphatically 
we stress the need of experienced librarians to organize and oper- 
ate these libraries. We know, too, that the most efficient li- 
brarian in the world can do little unless she has the hearty support 
of superintendent and trustees and definite funds at her disposal 
for the books she wants. Books are her tools. Give her these 
and she can build a library which will be one of the best thera- 
peutic agents in the hospital.” 


shall be thoroughly crippled a 
belt of leather or non-elastic cloth is worn. 

“An undershirt of cotton or wool envelops the body from 
the neck almost to the knees, and perhaps from the shoulders to 
the wrists. It may interfere with respiration, and over it is a 
shirt with constricting bands of stiffly starched cloth which 
binds the neck and wrist. In the case of the dress-shirt, a 
cuirass-like plate extends downward. 

‘A stiffly starched collar which impedes the use of the muscles 
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of the neck, and a necktie of no imaginable use whatsoever, top 
off the shirt. A snug vest of cotton or wool tightly clinches the 
thorax, only to be covered by a coat which restricts the shoulders, 
arms and trunk. 

“Add to this a heavy overcoat or raincoat, and a hat which 
tightly encireles the cranium, and the costume is complete, 
unless a cane, which is necessary in order that this poor 
beswaddled male may walk, be included. 

‘If industrial hygiene has brought forth one incontrovertible 
fact, it is that there is a direct relationship between the ventila- 
tion of the workroom and the efficiency of the worker. Physi- 
ologists have determined that the reason that moist warm 
temperatures reduce efficiency is because of the difficulty in 
those situations in which the atmosphere is stagnant. Con- 
versely, those who live and work in an environment approaching 
that of the outside air are not only more useful workers, but 
they also lead longer, healthier lives. 

“The reason is not far to seek. Man gets rid of his excess 
heat by perspiring, and this physiological process is as necessary 
to his well-being as is panting to that of a dog. Unless this per- 
spiration is evaporated and heat-loss produced thereby, he is 
surrounded by an envelop of moist air, an excellent non-con- 
ductor of heat, and, in consequence, a greater or lesser degree 
of heat prostration results. Thus many of the ill-defined ailments 
observed in certain trades are nothing in the world but chronic 
heat poisoning. 

“These facts are well recognized, and factory laws in general 
require that workshops shall be well ventilated. 

“Tt is curious that this principle has not been more generally 
applied to the clothing of man, i.e., that steps have not been taken 
looking to the improvement of the body of the individual. 

““Man possesses enormous powers of resisting cold; yet there 
seems to be a deep-rooted antagonism to working and living in 
a temperature much below 68 degrees Fahrenheit. We are 
taught from childhood to be afraid of taking ‘cold,’ but it would 
be far more logical to teach the danger of taking ‘heat.’ The 
modern house -is so constructed that it almost duplicates the 
climatic conditions of the shady tropics, and out-of-door games 
and other artificial exercises are necessary to keep healthy a body 
which normally should be maintained by the struggle to obtain 
food. 

‘‘Women have displayed far more intelligence in reforming 
their clothing along hygienic lines. A man’s clothes average 
about nine pounds in weight, a woman’s usually less than five, 
and it is a well-known fact that a girl in an evening gown can 
dance a man in a dress suit to death.” 


The solution lies, of course, in the reform of men’s clothing. 
The innumerable failures to reform women’s dress by direct 
methods and the accomplishments of fashion to that end point 
out a general line of attempting this, the writer thinks. Improve- 
ments in female garb were not too difficult to produce because 
the fashion of women’s dress is in a constant state of mutation, 
and if a woman can be shown that a certain thing is stylish, she 
will eagerly adopt it. 


“Not so with man. He fatuously cleaves to the necktie, a 
vestigial remnant of the Middle Ages; he demands a ribbon for 
his hat for no other reason than the floppy headgear of Louis 
XIV was liable to be blown off; buttons which once supported 
a sword belt still adorn the back of the cutaway of the disarma- 
ment era, and three or four buttons at the cuff are the fossilized 
relics of the days when men used to roll up their sleeves. Men 
cling conservatively to uncomfortable, unhygienic garments, 
and they will stiff-neckedly resist a change unless there is a subtle 
appeal to their vanity. 

“‘Changes are coming slowly; underwear is being improved; 
the soft collar and the sports shirt are steps in the right direction; 
the war popularized a shoe which somewhat approaches the shape 
of the foot, but, unfortunately, there remain to be worn out a 
lot of puttees. 

“It still is impolite for a man to appear in his shirtsleeves; 
walking without a hat is frowned upon, and the man who 
attempted to traverse Fifth Avenue in really hygienic clothing 
would continue his journey in a patrol wagon. Yes, the ideal is 
still a long way off. 

“A pair of sandals and a loincloth would be about right, but, 
as Carlyle has pointed out, such a garb would detract from the 
dignity of the courts, so it must be said that the one-piece 
duagaree which automobile mechanics wear is about the best 
to which we have attained at this stage of our sartorial develop- 
ment.” 


CABBAGE COMING BACK 


ORNED BEEF AND CABBAGE are not necessarily an 
inflexible combination, we are told by Jessie A. Knox, 
writing in The Forecast (New York). As an article of 

diet cabbage may be served in dozens of ways acceptably, thanks 
to modern methods of cooking, which are restoring this vegetable 
to its ancient place in popular favor. 

The translucent, delicately flavored, succulent vegetable served 
with butter or cream sauce which the expert cook produces 
from the common head of cabbage bears little resemblance, 
Miss Knox says, to the dank mass of dark vegetable fiber which 
is often served with corned beef after the two have been boiled 
together for three hours or more. She continues: 


“‘Cabbage is delicious and fit to set before the king when it is 
properly treated, but unfortunately, many a culinary crime has 
been committed against it and it is not easy to live down the 
evil reputation that the innocent vegetable has unjustly gained. 
It is the victim of bad cooking. 

“‘This vegetable; of which there are about seventy varieties, 
all told, belongs to the mustard family and contains a volatile 
oil that is rich in sulfur and hydrogen and that is driven off by 
eareless cooking. The odor of sulfur and hydrogen in combi- 
nation is strong and penetrating and lingers long, and for this 
reason, improperly cooked cabbage not only makes its presence 
objectionable, but it loses its color and flavor, is hard to digest 
and really unfit for food. 

“*Modern methods of cooking have done much to put cabbage 
back in the diet, and experiments in feeding animals as well as 
humans have shown that it deserves a high place on the family 
food list. So far as proteins, fats and carbohydrates are con- 
cerned, the cabbage is worth very little. Its great value as a 
food lies in its ability to supply bulk to the intestines, for the 
indigestible residue acts-as a stimulus to intestinal movement 
and helps in correcting constipation; in its mineral salts, especially 
potash and iron; in the fact that it has an alkaline reaction and 
so helps in correcting an overacid condition; and in its supply of 
vitamins B and C, or the antineuritic and antiscorbutic vita- 
mins. 

“Brussels sprouts, broccoli, kale and kohlrabi all properly be- 
long to the cabbage tribe, but in speaking of cabbage, the solid 
head-cabbage in early or late varieties is usually meant. Fresh, 
firm cabbage that is white or good green in color—according to 
the kind—is the easiest to digest and the most desirable to use. 
Raw cabbage is, as a rule, easier of digestion than the cooked, 
tho if it is properly cooked, there is very little difference in 
the digestibility. However, in cooking, the antiscorbutic 
vitamin C is destroyed to a large extent, tho vitamin B is 
unchanged. Raw cabbage can be served in a number of ways, 
and if finely chopped or shredded makes a delightful winter 
salad and should be used several times a week to insure good 
health and proper elimination. It has been proven that if in 
feeding hens raw cabbage is included in the ration there is an 
improvement in the egg-production, general health and growth. 
Graham Lusk, addressing a food conservation meeting during 
the war, finished the list of available war foods with an emphatic 
‘And we must not forget the cabbage.’ 

“To cook cabbage properly, cut it in quarters, remove the 
core and soak the cabbage for at least half an hour in cold water. 
Drain, cut in small pieces and cover with boiling water. Boil 
rapidly in an uncovered saucepan for fifteen minutes, add salt— 
one tablespoonful to a medium-sized cabbage—and continue 
cooking for ten minutes or until the cabbage is tender. Drain, 
chop and season with salt, pepper and butter. The cabbage, 
cooked in this way, will be white, delicate in flavor and texture 
and easy of digestion. There will be no objectionable odor in 
the house, as is the case when the pan is covered and the cabbage 
cooked an hour or so. Long cooking darkens it or sometimes 
turns it pink and nearly always develops a bitter or strong flavor. 
The vegetable may be shredded or put through a meat chopper 
and cooked for ten minutes, when it will be found to be tender 
and delicate in flavor. This method, however, causes a large 
loss of the mineral salts and is not reeommended as a general rule. 

‘“*There is no need for the family to tire of cabbage as a vege- 
table or salad, as there are many combinations and methods of 
serving that can be used. Cabbage purees, puffs, rolls, stuffed 
cabbage, the many varieties of salads and relishes, stewed cab- 
bage, cabbage au gratin; all these give the housekeeper no excuse 
for omitting cabbage from her bill-of-fare on the plea that her 
family tires of it if she serves it often.” 
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RADIO IN A SUIT-CASE 


\HERE IS AN ELEMENT of the necromantie about 

radio receiving under any circumstances; but this per- 

haps reaches its climax when the receiving apparatus is 
dissociated from an outside aerial. People are in a way pre- 
pared to accept as a natural phenomenon the reception of mes- 
sages by a visible and tangible wire stretched high in air, but 
when there is no such apparatus in question, the message being 
intercepted by a little loop aerial that stands on a table, the thing 
seems utterly mysterious. Even thoroughly intelligent people 
have been known to inquire whether it is 


**Another feature of this portable amplifying receiver is its 
capacity to locate the radio-transmitting station, the coi! in the 
leather container having directional powers. Similarly, indica- 
tive of its variable uses, a plug may be arranged on the suit-case 
that a telephone receiver may be connected in place of -the ampli- 
fication horn. Thereby, when held in front of a Bell telephone 
land-line transmitter, conversation may be relayed to a friend 
at some distant point. Practical experiments have included a 
realization of this innovation. When related to the amplifying 
equipment, the small amount of energy ‘picked-up’ by the re- 
ceiving loop is so enlarged in volume that conversation or music 

may be heard in any part of an ordinary 





not necessary to open the window; and to 


room.” 





express incredulity when assured that the 
electro-magnetic waves are no respecters of 
walls. 

Mystery reaches a climax when no aerial 
of any kind is visible. A Washington in- 
ventor has produced a radio receiving outfit 
that meets this condition. A good many 
amateurs will probably feel that his suit- 
ease radio receiver, as described in Radio 
News (New York) is precisely the apparatus 
they have been looking for. Here is the 
description: 


“A portable radio receiving set, com- 
pletely installed in an ordinary suit-case, 
capable of ‘ picking-up’ a wireless broadeast- 
ing service 250 miles away, represents per- 
haps the most compact outfit for its capacity 
yet built. The device was perfected by 
Brent Daniel, of Washington, D. C. 

“The first station heard after the com- 
pactly built wireless receiving unit was put 
into operation was one in New York City. 
A station in Newark, New Jersey, was also 
heard. An amateur station in Ohio—ap- 
proximately 400 miles away—was noted with 
faint audibility. The signal strength at 
these distances, to be sure, is not great. 
When the transmitting station is located only 
10 or 15 miles away, this diminutive wire- 
less receiver imparts sufficient strength to 
be distinctly heard over a large room. 

“This portable amplifying receiver oper- 
ates in the absence of an antenna. A loop 
is used, this unit as well as all other parts 


case. 





Courtesy vt “Radio News.’’ 

MR. DANIELS'S OUTFIT. 
Aerial and everything are in the suit- 
He can hear distinctly ten or 
fifteen miles, and faintly up to 400 


It appears that Mr. Daniel is by no 
means the only radio enthusiast who has 
made practical application of the suit-case 
idea. Another Washingtonian, Mr. F. W. 
Dunmore, of the U. 8S. Bureau of Standards, 
has a similar oufit, with which he is reported 
to have astonished the guests in the lobby 
of a Chicago hotel, who were for a time at 
a loss to know the origin of the market 
reports, grand opera selections, and the like 
that appeared to come from nowhere in 
particular, but were finally traced to the 
moderate-sized bag that the radio expert 
was carrying. 

Yet another suit-case radio receiver is 
reported by Mr. Robert E. Lacault, who 
gives full details of its construction in 
Science and Invention (New York). The 
building of such a radio frequency amplifier 
as is necessary in order that the small loop 
antenna may bring the desired messages is 
hardly the work for a tyro; but doubtless 
there are many amateurs who will wish to 
try their hand at making such a portable 
outfit as Mr. Lacault describes. The circuit 
diagram on page 25 shows a relatively 
simple construction, which any one who has 
had a little "practise in the making of 
vacuum-tube outfits may readily follow. 

Mr. Lacault declares that no real radio 








of the outfit being enclosed in a common 

suit-case. The use of a loud speaker or amplifier is the secret 
of the large capacity of this radio outfit when compared to its 
size. The inventor describes his progeny as supersensitive. 

“The containing suit-case weighs barely 40 pounds. The elec- 
tron tubes, loop, amplifier, and other intricacies essential to 
a complete radio receiving set are bound between a case of leather 
not exceeding 14 inches by 22 inches in dimensions. The suc- 
cess of this portable amplifying receiver is due in no small mea- 
sure to the use of a special design of electron tube, which makes 
it possible to use two dry-cell batteries in supplying filament 
current. 

“Five stages of amplification are in foree—three of radio, 
two of audio, and a detector. By the use of tuned radio- 
frequency transformers, extreme sensitivity is insured. The 
amplifier consists of the following elements: Six electron tubes 
of special design with sockets; two filament rheostats for con- 
trolling filament temperatures; a stabilizer for adjusting the out- 
fit to maximum sensitivity; a tuning condenser for adjustment to 
the wave-length of radiotelephone transmitter, and dry-cell 
batteries supplying filament current; ‘B’ batteries for affording 
plate voltage; three tuned radio-frequency transformers, grid 
leak and condenser, and two audi-frequency transformers. 


fan ean conceive of a vacation without his 
radio set; and he gives assurance that the portable one he 
describes, using only a folding loop antenna, covers waves 
from 180 to 500 meters, and has a wider range than might be 
expected, because of the regenerative effect attained by means 
of the variometer connected in the plate-cireuit of the first 
amplifier tube. Here are details of the outfit: 


“The amplifier comprises two stages of radio frequency, one 
using iron core transformers, such as may now be obtained in 
any radio shop. In order to save space and weight, small vacu- 
um tubes are used. These require four volts on the filament 
supplied by means of a small storage battery having the electro- 
lyte rendered unspillable by the addition of proper absorbents, 
glass wool, etc. Such small batteries are used in medical ap- 
paratus and in portable lamps. In case one prefers to use dry 
cells, he may do so by mounting four standard dry cells in the 
‘A’ battery compartment of the cabinet, to furnish the necessary 
filament current for the tubes. The plate voltage is obtained 
from two 22% volt ‘B’ batteries of small size. 

‘Figs. 1, A, B, C show the front panel, and a sectional as well 
as a top view of the cabinet, with the various parts composing 
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the receiving set and the amplifier. On the top of the panel are 
the three tubes, and below may be seen.the knobs of the rheostat 
and potentiometer. The two dials are those of the variable 
eoridenser and the variometer. The radio frequency transformer, 
grid leak and grid condenser, as well as the coupling condenser 
are mounted on the back of the panel and also on the top of the 
eabinet. The special compartments for the ‘A’ and ‘B’ bat- 
teries are screwed through the sides of the cabinet, and should be 
so fixt as to exactly accommodate the battery to be used. The 














Copyrighted by Underwood and Underwood. 
“THE SINGING SUIT-CASE.” 


Mr. F. W. Dunmore and his handy traveling set. While attending a 

conference of the American Institute of Engineers in a Chicago hotel, 

Mr. Dunmore walked around the lobby with suitcase in hand. Notes 

from an opera, stock market reports and news of the day soon started 

to come from a slit in the valise, which is about one-third the size of 
an average grip, and mystified every one until explained. 











whole outfit which is 544 inches wide, takes little room in the 
suit-ease, which may be used also to carry clothes and other 
necessary accessories of every vacationist. 

“*As may be seen in the diagram, no filament rheostat is used 
for the amplifier tubes, as this is not necessary with the type of 
tube used: a potentiometer regulates the potential applied on the 
grids through the loop winding. The rheostat for the detector 
tube is not absolutely necessary, altho it sometimes improves the 
reception. The variometer used in the plate circuit of the first 
tube is a standard one, which if built by the amateur himself 
should have 50 turns on the rotor and 50 on the stator and No. 
22 wire should be used for this winding. In order to save space 
on the panel the mountings for the Myers tubes were removed 
from the standard socket and fixt upon the panel itself. 

“In the other diagram are shown the various parts of the set 
with the values of the condensers and other elements. Two 
stages of radio frequency amplification are used before the de- 
tector, providing great sensitiveness, and sometimes giving better 
results with the loop aerial than are obtainable with an outdoor 
antenna and regular regenerative set. Of course the intensity 
of the signals heard in the telephone is not as strong as if two steps 
of audio frequency amplification were added after the detector, 
without any radio frequency amplification before, but the range 
obtainable in the second case is much more limited than in the 
first. 

“When building the set it will be found that the easiest way to 
make the ‘layout’ of the panel is to first trace on a piece of 
paper the dimensions and spaces of the various parts and posi- 
tions of the serews. This paper may then be stretched and fixt 


over the bakelite panel, and the various holes drilled through 
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both, insuring the proper spacing for the screws. The paper may 
then be removed and the rheostats, condenser and other instru- 
ments mounted and wired. No dimensions are given in the 
sketch showing the set, as this depends upon the particular suit- 
case in which receiver is to be installed. If desired, the set may 
be built as a separate unit enclosed in a cabinet with a handle 
for transportation. 

“In eonelusion, I would say that with such a receiver, signals 
from amateur stations about 200 miles distant have been re- 
ceived quite often, while radiophone transmissions from broad- 
casting stations have been picked up quite clearly at a distance 
of almost 100 miles. 

*“Where the experimenter may wish to use an ordinary aerial 
instead of a loop, he will of course gain greatly in the range over 
which he can receive. An aerial 100 feet long comprising one or 
two wires will give best results with this set. A piece of fine 
magnet wire will do for a temporary aerial, tying a string to one 
end of it, and a stone or other weight to the free end of the 
string. The stone is then thrown over a high tree limb, carrying 
the string with it, and the aerial wire can then be pulled taut. 
Insulators, such as a porcelain cleat or two, should be placed be- 
tween the cord and antenna wire. The lower end of the antenna 
may be connected directly to the receiving set, or else be an- 
chored with an insulator to a peg or other object. A fine wire 
dropt out of a hotel window would also serve as a temporary 
aerial, using a steam or water pipe for a ground connection.”’ 





RADIO AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 
T IS INTERESTING ALWAYS to get the opinions and 


estimates of an expert who has been called upon to give 

much thought to an important subject. Such an estimate 
of the value of radio broadcasting is given by Mr. M. P. Rice, 
Manager of the General Electric Company’s Station at Sche- 
nectady. In The Globe (New York), we read: 


“The telephone has not supplanted the telegraph, and radio 
is not likely to supplant either. It is already in general use for 
transoceanic communication, and this application will be ex- 
tended, but radio will not under present conditions supersede the 
telegraph or telephone, for obvious reasons. Broadcasting the 
morning order for groceries or a chat with an intimate friend 
might be more entertaining than practicable. 

“‘The great publicity field for radio is the broadcasting of in- 
formation or entertainment designed to reach large numbers. If 
the matter is of universal interest and importance it would be 
radiated from a few suitably located stations of great power. 
Matter of more local interest would be broadcasted from less 
powerful stations, which would be installed at suitable intervals 
throughout the land. 

‘*National news would be broadcasted from the few powerful 
stations, and local news from the numerous loeal stations. The 
President of the United States might address the entire popula- 
tion from a high-powered central station; the Governor of the 
State of New York might address the people of the State through 
a local station. The message in either case would reach instantly 
localities not reached by telephone, telegraph, post-office, or 
newspaper. 

“The distribution of music and other forms of entertainment, 
and the broadcasting of educational and religious programs 
will undoubtedly develop along similar lines. 

“Ten thousand individuals could probably not be found who 
would be willing to read consecutively every page of the same 
newspaper or magazine, and it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
radio audience will all want the same program at the same time. 
Therefore, an assortment of wave-lengths will be provided—one 
for market and weather reports, one for financial reports, and 
others for local news, for advertising, for concert music, for 
dancing, for educational programs, for church services, and for 
theatrical productions. 

‘‘Radio will exert a powerful influence on the press, the pulpit, 
the schools, and the theater, but it will not supplant them. Pub- 
lie taste will be educated, and it will be more critical. It will 
demand higher standards. There will be a beneficial evolution 
of press, pulpit, school and theater, in which the inferior and the 
mediocre will be eliminated. ; 

“Radio broadcasting.carries with it responsibility. It is to 
be hoped and expected that the power to say something loud 
enough to be heard by thousands will give rise to a desire to say 
Something worth while, and to say it well.” 
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THE CURIOUS LITTLE GRID LEAK 


NE OF THE ODDEST STRUCTURES in the radio 
() receiving outfit is the small but highly important thing 

called a grid leak, the function of which is to permit the 
escape—but not too readily—of charges of negative electricity 
that accumulate on the grid of the detector vacuum tube be- 
eause of the unidirectional flow of current incident to the func- 
tion of “‘detection.” If the negative charges accumulate too 
much on the grid, the flow of current in the plate circuit is 
reduced or even stopt altogether; so the grid leak, which 
permits the escape of the negative charges, performs a highly 
important function. 

As purchased at the supply store, the grid leak is a little 
filament of carbon in a glass tube; but the equivalent of this 
instrument may be constructed at home very readily. Just 
how this is done is explained in an article in the Sunday Call 
(Newark), as follows: 


“‘Cut a piece of cardboard about two inches long and about 
half an inch wide, or just the size of the grid condenser. If the 
grid condenser is used, make the cardboard just as long as the 
condenser so that the two binding-posts will pass through 
the holes in the condenser and hold down the cardboard. Under 
each binding-post rub off some of the pencil carbon so that when 
the binding-posts are tightened down some of the pencil mark will 
show around the edge of the post. 

“Do this on both ends of the cardboard so that there will be 
contact enough for a pencil mark across the cardboard between 
the two binding-posts. 

“Turn on the tube filament and adjust the set. If a point is 
reached where the adjustment will cause a loud howling, or the 
signal tuned in is not clear, start rubbing the pencil back and 
forth between the binding-posts until the howling just stops or 
the signal is made clear. 

“If there is too much pencil carbon and the set appears dead, 
simply erase the marks and start all over again until the 
proper resistance is reached. The grid leak resistance need 
not be changed unless a different tube is inserted in the socket. 
Sometimes the grid leak made in this manner may be covered 
in hot paraffin so as to exclude moisture and it will remain in 
permanent adjustment. 

“‘Another method of making a grid leak is to soak a small 
piece of blotting-paper in drawing ink and dry it thoroughly. 
Then pass two binding-posts through the ends as with the 
other type mentioned above. A blotter inked in this manner 
eut down to 1% inch wide and 2 inches long will save a re- 
sistance of approximately one megohm, and is suited for the 
majority of tubes. However, the adjustable leak is to be pre- 
ferred, for critical and efficient adjustment.” 
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Courtesy of “‘Science and Invention," New York. 


FRONT, SIDE AND PLAN VIEWS 
OF THE SUIT-CASE RECEIVING SET. 











RADIO AND THE FARM BOY—An editorial in the 
Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln) emphasizes the practical value of the 
receiving radiophone, pointing out that it is likely to be of greater 
importance, for the farmer in particular, than any other inven- 
tion since the automobile. ‘“‘The radiophone,” it declares, 
“promises to bring actually to the home of the farmer or the 
city man, faster than by any other means, the news of the day, 
the markets for farm products, and the entertainments of the 
highest order from distant cities.” And then there is this sug- 
gestive comment: ‘‘For what reason, you might.ask, would the 
farm boy or girl want to leave the farm for the city with such 

attractions as these in their homes?” 
After stating that the small boy had a good deal to do with 
the development of the radio- 





phone, because of his natural 














curiosity and love of experi- 
mentation, the editor cites a 
personal experience which sug- 
gests that the youth of Ne- 
braska are missing no tricks in 
the radio line. Says the editor: 





‘We inspected a combina- 
tion radio and wireless receiv- 
ing and sending station in the 











home of a Lincoln resident 
recently. The two boys in the 
family, with the help of their 
father, have installed the ap- 




















by Mr. Lacault. 


dry cells. 





PERSPECTIVE DIAGRAM SHOWING ALL CONNECTIONS 


Of the various radio instruments used in the vacation-time receiving set described on the opposite page 
This set utilizes a small loop aerial, this loop being shunted by a variable condenser for 
tuning to different wave-lengths. The amplifier comprises two stages of radio frequency, with a radio 
frequency transformer connected as indicated in the diagram. Three vacuum tubes are used. These 
operate on four volts filament potential, which may be supplied by a two-cell storage battery or else 
The phones used should have 2,000 to 3,000 ohms total resistance for the set. 


paratus, and with the key, 
that is the telegraph code, 
they have been able to com- 
municate with every State in 
the Union. Through the radio- 
phone they have heard clearly 
eoncerts from Detroit, and 
Pennsylvania cities, and other 
distant points. On one oc- 
easion their voices were heard 
at a point nearly 1,000 miles 
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MAGNIFICENT TYPES OF THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Dean Inge maintains that just for faces we produce nothing in this century to compare with them. 
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ENGLAND’S PASSING GLORY 


stone, Manning, Newman, Martineau, Burne-Jones and 

put alongside men of the twentieth century in similar 
walks—and what do you get? Dean Inge declares that the 
present comes off worsted. He told his hearers in the Rede 
lecture at Cambridge, England, on May 9, that England had 
reached the highest point of all her glory and might compose 
herself to “‘haste now to her setting.’’ Without actually quoting 
Wolsey he was quite as pessimistic. He extolled the Victorians for 
looks and achievement: “‘Since the golden age of Greece no age 
could boast so many magnificent types of the human countenance 
as the reign of Queen Victoria,” he declares, and the work of 
these men, he believes, far overshadowed the accomplishments of 
men of to-day. Since Mr. Asquith delivered his university ad- 
dress in 1916 it has seemed to be the fashion in England to revert 
to the Victorians as examples of the favored times and peoples. 
“The most wonderful century in human history,” Dean Inge 
styled the era beginning with the Industrial Revolution. He 
agrees with Lecky that ‘‘no country was ever better governed 
than England between 1832 and 1867.’’ Some other parts of his 
leeture are reported in the Manchester Guardian, which we have 
turned into “direct discourse"’: 


ss tT IN A ROW the portraits of Tennyson, Darwin, Glad- 


“The prosperity and security of the time, he declares, were 
due to temporary causes which can never recur. In the nine- 
teenth century England was the most fortunately situated 
country, geographically, in the world. An Atlantic stage of 
world-commerce began in which England was in the most favor- 
able position. The Pacific stage, which is now beginning, must 
inevitably give the primacy to America. ‘Henceforth we shall 
have to compete with other nations on unprivileged conditions,’ 
added the Dean. ‘It is useless to lament the inevitable, but it is 
foolish to shut our eyes to it. The Victorian Age was the cul- 
minating point of our prosperity.’ 

““Tennyson, says the Dean, was the grandest and most fully 
representative figure in all Victorian literature. ‘Let those who 
are disposed to follow the present evil fashion of disparaging the 
great Victorians make a collection of their heads in photographs 
and engravings, and compare them with those of their own little 
favorites. Let them set up in a row good portraits of Tennyson, 
Charles Darwin, Gladstone, Manning, Newman, Martineau, 
Lord Lawrence, Burne-Jones, and, if they like, a dozen lesser 
luminaries, and ask themselves candidly whether men of this 
stature are any longer anong us.’ . . . 





“The longevity and unimpaired freshness of the great Vic- 
torians has no parallel in history, except in ancient Greece. 
Tennyson is now depreciated for many reasons. A generation 
which will not buy a novel unless it contains some scabrous story 
of adultery, and revels in the ‘realism’ of the man with a muck- 
rake, naturally has ne use for the ‘Idylls of the King,’ and calls 
Arthur the blameless prig. 

“Tt was not a happy time for religious thinkers, unless they 
made themselves quite independent of organized Christianity. 
Intolerance was very bitter; and only the secular arm stopt a 
whole series of ecclesiastical prosecutions, which would have 
made the ministry of the Church of England impossible except for 
fools, liars, and bigots. Real hatred was shown against the scien- 
tific leaders. It might be doubted, however, whether organized 
Christianity had ever been more influential in England.” 


The palmiest day of the novel, according to Dean Inge, ‘‘was 
in the fifties, compared with which we are now in the trough of 
the wave.” The main cause of the decay, he believes, is “the 
pernicious habit of writing hastily for money.’”’ The Dean's 
conclusion is startling: 


‘**T have no doubt, that the Elizabethan and the Victorian ages 
will appear to the historians of the future as the twin peaks in 
which English civilization culminated. The twentieth century 
will doubtless be full of interest, and may even develop some 
elements of greatness. But as regards the fortunes of this coun- 
try, the signs are that our work on a grand scale, with the whole 
world as our stage, is probably nearing its end. Europe has 
sacrificed its last fifty years of primacy by an insane and suicidal 
struggle. America has emerged as the tertius gaudens. Where 
shall we be thirty years hence?” 


It goes without saying that the English press does not accept 
all these buffets lying down. Some papers, like the Westminster 
Gazette, find truth in his words, but refuse to be wholly dis- 
couraged. It writes: 


“*Tt is not the first time that such a decline has been seen. The 
Elizabethans came long before the Victorians; and even in this 
world of rapid development there may yet be a third great era 
to bring back to us the old ideals.” 


The Times admits the “Victorians,” but declares that “We 
can not go back to them and to their models in the same spirit as 
the Germans or elements in Germany, to judge by recent mani- 
fostations, are going back for comfort to the great minds which 
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raised their country out of prostration more than a hundred 
years ago.” 

The Manchester Guardian sees the matter as a question of 
youth. “If your youth was a Victorian’s youth, why try to 
pretend that you think the bloom could possibly be on the rye 
after Victoria died?” It calls 
Dean Inge’s lecture ‘“‘a real ery 
from the heart of chronological 
loyalty.”’ Going on: 





“To be alive in the Victorian 
prime, he feels, was happiness: 
to have been young in it, we 
readily perceive, was very 
heaven. Look at his lecture. 

“What is going to be said 
about the Victorian age when 
the jury will not consist either of 
loving and hard-bitten survivors 
from its spacious calms or of the 
uppish children of this later 
world? We fear it will hardly 
be settled by Dr. Inge’s sug- 
gested expedient of setting up, 
on one side, photographs of 
Tennyson, Gladstone, Mar- 
tineau, Manning, and other 
notoriously good-looking Vic- 
torians, and, on the other side, 
photographs of their twentieth- 
We doubt the validity of this ‘hand- 
some does that handsome is’ theory. Goldsmith, who beat 
all the Victorians, was nothing to look at. And just think 
of Socrates. Dare we even say that Darwin was not an Adonis? 
Much safer ground for the Victorian faction would be the 
‘excellent seriousness,’ as Matthew Arnold translated it from 
the Greek, of all their great champions. For better, as well as 
for worse, they all took themselves enormously seriously. Tho 
moral pressure in the private correspondence of Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Carlyle, indeed of all the typical figures, was 
immense and unashamed. Common to them all, in all their 
researches, arts, and administrative labors, was an absolute, 
undoubting conviction of the perfectibility of their world and of 
their own commission to get on with the work. This habitual 
assumption of a call to themselves and of an obligation to re- 
spond strenuously had its assailable aspects. Its prevalence 
imposed upon many weaker brethren an effort of conformity 
above their strength, with results that were meat and drink to 
eativists. . .. 

“One thing, which they could not help, has told against the 
Victorians heavily. Just at the 
close of their time the well-to- 
do world, to which they had all 
conspicuously belonged, became 
uneasily aware of seismic move- 
ments in the solid-seeming social 
earth which they and their time 
had, on the whole, understood 
to have cooled and caked for 
good. The pioneer investigations 
of Charles Booth, soon to be fol- 
lowed by a new birth of political 
economy and social theory, 
spread throughout the thinking 
members of all classes a feeling 
that the kind of social stability 
which the Victorians generally 
had taken for granted was really 
no stability at all. The Victo- 
rians, as a@ body, were seen to 
have assumed too much, and 
ignored too much, intelligent and 
earnest as they were. The new 
discovery of unbearable evils 
which our accepted economic 
system had permitted, or even glossed over, gave the Victorian 
period a damaging appearance of complacency in the midst 
of suffering. Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt,’ Kingsley’s ‘Alton 
Locke’ had stood too much alone. The Victorian culture, 
rich and splendid in so many ways, stood in a position too 
much like that of a culture even more splendid and rich, 
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How about the two as heads for 
statesmen? 











century counterparts. 
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WELLS AS AGAINST 
TENNYSON. 

Does he show that this century 
holds its own against the last? 














the one which the Athenians built a substructure of 
slavery.” 

We ought, perhaps, to allow the last word to the younger 
generation, and their spokesman, par excellence, is Hesketh 
Pearson in John Bull (London), now entirely divorced from 


the influence of Mr. Bottomly: 


up on 





“The fact that we not only 
endure but encourage Dean Inge 
speaks volumes for us. Our 
fathers weren't anything like so 
kind to Samuel Butler, who was 
an infinitely bigger man. A 
generation that gave the cold 
shoulder to Hardy, Meredith 
and Swinburne has very little to 
brag about. We have welcomed 
all three to our hearts, and we 
remain charmingly modest about 
it. 

“‘Dean Inge has the typical 
pulpit outlook on life, but un- 
fortunately he refuses to remain 
in the pulpit. Tho he clings 
tenaciously to the obsolete ideals 
of one class, he repeatedly con- 
fuses the issue between all classes 
by rushing into the arena and 
breaking a lance with each in 
turn. ... 

“The truth is that he hasn't , 
an open mind, and, like all folk of a similar type, he loves 
ramming his opinions down other people’s throats. Nothing 
could illustrate his curious limitations better than a remark 
he made in his recent lecture: 

*** Let those who are disposed to follow the present evil fashion 
of disparaging the great Victorians,’ he said, ‘make a collection 
of their heads in photographs or engravings and compare them 
with those of their own little favorites.’ 

“‘Note the calm assumption of superiority in the use he 
makes of the last four words. A kindly pat on the back for 
every one who doesn’t share his opinion. ‘Their own little 
favorites!’ Just think of it for a moment, and then meekly 
admit that the Victorians easily surpass us in the noble art of 
self-exultation. 

** As a matter of fact, the men of to-day are more interested in 
progress than in profiles. Nor have we any illusions left as to the 
quality of that greatness which led us to those years of (dare I 
say it?) almost Victorian sublimity—1914 to 1918. 

‘*Perhaps thereverend gentleman thinks that, if fornothing else, 
we ought to be truly grateful to an age that foreed heroism upon us, 
If so, I salute him—not as tho 
‘melancholy Dean,’ but as the 
High Priest of comedians. .. . 

‘“‘He has been called cour- 
ageous, but he has no more 
courage than the man who 
stands at the street corner every 
Sunday and says repeatedly: 
‘There is no God.’ It is just 
possible the authorities are an- 
noyed that they ever made him 
Dean of St. Paul’s; but now 
that he is Dean, he can say 
and do practically anything he 
likes short of a flat contradic- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles 
from the altar steps. 

“What is called his courage 
is simply pig-headedness. He 
quickly makes up his mind on 
every subject brought to his 
notice, and nothing will make 
him shift his position one iota. 
His reason is wholly at the mercy 
of his caste prejudices, while his 
classical training is entirely responsible for his pedantry. . . . 

“‘So much has been said of late about the Victorian Age that 
it was only to be expected that Dean Inge would add his voice 
to the general hubbub of contending parties. It was only 
natural, too, that he should speak in support of an age which 
nourished his own peculiar prejudices.” 
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Would delight in competing 

with Darwin or any other, In 

fact, he has just set up a coun- 
ter evolutionary theory. 
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Pairs with Newman in the 
physiognomy contest. 
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HARVARD “TALK” ABOUT JEWS 


ai “WHERE HAS BEEN “TALK about the proportion of 

Jews at Harvard.” Such a phrase used in the report of 

a meeting of the Board of Overseers called together to 
consider the question of limiting the entering class, has caused 
a wide newspaper discussion. The official statement of the Board 
contained no such reference. It recorded the formation of a 
committee “‘to consider and report to the Governing Board 
principles and method for more effective sifting of candidates 
for admission,” and President Lowell has 


ask any favors, but students of such exceptional ability should 
be welcomed and encouraged. 

“The public does not want an aristocratic institution at Cam- 
bridge, but a great, broad-spirited university which shall tower 
above racial and color lines. 

“Tt would be an unfortunate epoch for Harvard and the com- 
munity generally if any narrow spirit should get control of its 
policies,” 


That some sifting process will likely be adopted seems plaus- 
ible. ‘‘Not even the most fervent fomenter of race prejudice 
will deny that Harvard may prescribe its 





dismissed the charge, of intended dis- 
crimination as “idle rumor.” Harvard, 
he is reported to have said, will remain 
‘“‘in the future as it has been in the past, 
a great university for all the people, based 
upon fundamental principles of great 
service to the community.” The remark 
from which the offense cometh seems to 
have been hardly more than that the 
subject was being “talked about” by 
students and possibly by alumni and 
faculty, says the Springfield Republican, 
but— 


“The question is now being ‘talked 
about’ the country over, and Repre- 
sentative Webster of Boxford saw fit to 
introduce in the Legislature a resolution 
calling for investigation of the ‘alleged or 
proposed discrimination.’ This was need- 
less, for the university has done no more, 
as President Lowell assured Speaker Young 
yesterday, than authorize a study of the 
question of ‘more effectively sifting candi- 
dates for admission.’”’ 


The Providence News criticizes the 
Harvard authorities because the denial 
has not been made “‘in plain English” so 
that the country may ‘“‘know that there 





THE MELANCHOLY DEAN. 


As John Bull sees Dean Inge lamenting the 
decline from Victorian days. His words 
are to be found on the preceding pages. 


own qualifications in so far as learning, 
character and personality are concerned,” 
says the New York Tribune. ‘So long as 
these standards are applied without favor, 
no one may justly protest.’’ Mr. Heywood 
Broun, with his pleasant insouciance, sus- 
pects that Harvard “thas some sifting 
scheme” for limiting the number ‘of Jewish 
students, and he declares beforehand that 
he is ‘‘entirely out of sympathy with any 
such plan, whatever its details may be.” 


“Since we earned no degree from Har- 
vard, we are not speaking as one moved to 
utterance by his responsibilities as an 
alumnus. Harvard is, however, a semi- 
public institution and therefore well within 
the concern of a meandering newspaper 
commentator. 

“A university ought to take in any- 
body who can pass the examinations. If 
space is limited, admission should go to 
those who stand highest. There should be 
no other qualification. 

“Writing in the. Evening Post, John 
Palmer Gavit suggests that the solution 
of a condition which Harvard feels to be 
a problem is simple. ‘There must be,’ 
he says, ‘a composite standard of intel- 
ligence and character taken together.’ 

“We are against that, too. We think that 
a university which keeps a man out because 








has been misconstruction of an unfor- 
tunate clause in the announcement made by the college 
authorities”: 


“Up to this moment the men who control the management 
have been dodging a clear answer to a very important query, 
and their course naturally excites the distrust not only of the 
Jewish race but of all Americans who despise narrow citizenship. 

‘*Harvard has been known for some of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese it has sent brilliantly through graduation courses, and some 
of the thinking men of far-off Siam owe their broad culture to the 
fact that the Massachusetts university placed at their disposal 
every avenue of learning. All the more surprizing, therefore, to 
find President Lowell and his associates now giving evasive re- 
plies to the question whether the limitation of the student body 
is to be carried out by reprisal against a great class of our citizens. 

“The proposal that the Massachusetts Legislature should in- 
vestigate the circumstances leading to the announcement of 
restricted scholarship should be carried forward, unless there be 
an honest statement forthcoming by the faculty that in the elim- 
ination of applicants there will be no discrimination against any 
race or religion.” 


Right at home Harvard is admonished that “there could be 
no greater mistake than such a narrow policy.” It is the Boston 
Post which tells its great institution that “‘above all things Har- 
vard should stand for democracy in the higher education, and for 
men for what they are worth, regardless of race, color or antece- 
dents,” adding: 


“Take the matter of the Jews, for instance: that element of the 
Harvard undergraduates have done much honor to the university. 
Their scholastic standing has been notably high. It is credibly 
stated that in one subject, this year, out of nine honors, eight 
Jewish students received better than cum laude. They do not 


it doesn’t like his character is almost as 
benighted as the one which would sift him out because he is 
a Jew. University examinations are far too fallible as it is. 
The difficulties of arriving at any working compromise on what 
is intelligence are hard enough without bringing in the enormously 
complexed question of character. We suppose, for instance, that 
a young Bernard Shaw might well flunk a character test and be 
sent down because of conditions in Reverence. Of course, he 
might try to brush up on it during the summer months, but we 
doubt whether he could ever pass. 

“A little unscrupulous guessing often prevails even in an old- 
style test. We once passed an examination in elementary 
Greek which we had no earthly business to pass. The only 
words which we knew in the whole passage offered for transla- 
tion were the Greek equivalents for parasang and river. Un- 
fortunately, we have since forgotten them. Using these two 
words as fixt points, after the manner of a man working with 
a cipher, we boldly filled in all the remainder and made up what 
seemed to us a rather convincing story of an ancient walking 
trip. So much of it happened to be right that the examiner 
gave us D minus and let us through. 

“We have always taken a certain amount of pride in that, but 
we don’t see how anybody could grow puffed up about faking 
his way through a character test. We don’t know just what 
a character test is like, but we assume that it must bear some 
resemblance to one of these popular newspaper questionnaires 
which begin, ‘What is your favorite flower?’ and end with 
‘What quality do you admire most in a woman?’ The 
conventional answers are ‘The American Beauty rose’ and 
‘Virtue.’” 


We must waive responsibility for Mr. Broun’s Greek, but 
will doubtless return to the subject again as it seems likely to 
involve other colleges besides Harvard, and to call out a still 
wider newspaper discussion. 
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BRITISH GOOD-WILL TO AMERICAN BOOKS 


INCLAIR LEWIS SAID A GOOD DEAL about Anglo- 
S American literary relations when he recently returned 

from his year abroad. Some of it we reproduced in our 
issue of June 10. Some that we omitted is viewed as splenetic 
by Solomon Eagle of the London Outlook. He refers to it as 
“this sort of thing, which occurs periodically, and is depressing 
to anybody who has an affection for both countries and is 
anxious to promote mutual comprehension.” This is Mr. 
Lewis’s paragraph which was cabled over to the London Times, 
and stirs Mr. Eagle’s soul, Solomon Eagle, by the way, being 
Mr. J. C. Squire. Said Mr. Lewis: 


“Every young Englishman two years out of Oxford adopts 
the mother attitude toward writers like Edith Wharton, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, James Branch Cabell, and Sherwood Anderson, 
telling them how they should write. It would be sickening if it 
were not so silly. I have been mothered by young English 
upstarts until I am pretty weary of it. It is time for us to stop 
looking to England for anything at all and go our own way, pro- 
ducing what I’m sure will be the finest literature of our time.” 


Mr. Eagle is among those so obviously eager to promote “‘mu- 
tual comprehension”’ that he devotes a page to examining Mr. 
Lewis’s statements. His great good-will is apparent even tho 
he also falls into the kind of statement that causes the squirming 
on this side. The mutual comprehension is still some days 
delayed, for we read: 


“Tt is true that no great amount of modern American literature 
—except of the Wild West and popular love-story kind—is read 
here. It is especially noticeable that in the department of fiction 
many books are considered notable in America and do not cross 
the Atlantic at all, whereas every second-rate novelist we have 
finds a ready welcome in America. Reasons, I suppose, might 
be found. A large proportion of the more ambitious of recent 
American novels are of the documentary kind, books written 
deliberately not to express universal truth through a local me- 
dium, but to exhibit the ‘facts’ about some particular phase of 
contemporary American life.or some particular region of the 
States. It may be that curiosity about those things is weaker 
here than curiosity in America would be about life on the London 
Stock Exchange or in the coal pits of Durham; that would not 
be strange, considering how many millions of Americans derive 
from England and have seen it, and how few Englishmen have 
been to Ohio. But there are a good many American writers who 
are read here as much as English writers of corresponding age 
and type; and of the younger poets (tho there is no reason why 
we should swallow American verse whole any more than English) 
Mr. Frost, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Aiken, have certainly not suffered 
from a lack of interest among our ‘light-minded and complacent 
crities,’ whose desire to judge works of art on their own merits is 
mistaken by Mr. Lewis as inspired by jealousy. But there is 
some real grievance. There is a lack of curiosity about American 
books until they are forced upon our attention.” 


Mr. Eagle urges his countrymen to travel more in America, 
and not leave it all to the business man who sees New York and 
to the few authors who ‘‘each year go across with the principal 
object of engaging in a lucrative lecture tour.’”’ He adds that 
“for one Englishman who has seen the Blue Mountains there 
are ten thousand Americans who have seen the Cambrian Lakes.” 
The “‘real moral,” however, he maintains, is one that has been 
too long overlooked: 


“It would be a bad thing if critics were to lose their detach- 
ment (which does not exclude sympathy) in approaching Amer- 
ican books, or any other books. A vast majority of all books, 
whether American or British, must be negligible in the eyes of 
a critic who is endeavoring, free from personal or national 
considerations, to single out those works and those authors that 
seem to contain promise of permanent appeal, to make the ex- 
ceptional book known and encourage the exceptional author. 
This is a valuable function; through its exercise are standards 
preserved—and there are plenty of journalists who are content 
to recommend works of a more topical or ephemeral kind which 
may be good in their way. But it implies a very careful dis- 
crimination and seldom allows quite unqualified praise. I can 
not conceive that anybody in his senses here has ever ‘mothered’ 


Mrs. Wharton or Mr. Hergesheimer; they are not what they are 
as Americans but as human beings who happen to live in Amer- 
ica, and who write good books in the tongue which we share 
with America. Defects in their books will be noted; but so are 
defects in Mr. Conrad's; I confess I have never noticed any dis- 
crimination. When Mr. Sherwood Anderson writes in dialect 
he naturally risks losing part of his public here; so did the poet 
Barnes when he chose to write—very beautifully—in the dialect 
of Dorset. Personally, I generally regret it if good writers favor 
dialect; but the man would be a fool who should dismiss them as 
no good on that account. We do not want a bias in favor of 
American books, or any weakening of the critical attitude, 
especially toward novelists, of both countries, whose wide im- 
mediate appeal often encourages loose panegyric as it is. What 
is needed is ‘that we should watch America more closely, which 
involves knowing America better, which involves going there.” 





OUR BUILDINGS AN EXAMPLE TO EUROPE 


HAT ARCHITECTURE IS A CIVIC ART and that 
American architects apprehend this as its mission 
seems to be the impression derived from an exhibition 
of American architectural designs held in Manchester, England. 
This view is imprest by a writer for the Guardian of that city, 
who urges the people of Manchester to go and see the show. ‘‘We 
have been told for a long time that the buildings of the United 
States are the finest in the modern world,” he writes; “‘here, 
in evidence of the existence of so many fine buildings con- 
sistent in style with one another, is proof of the statement.” 
We read: 


“Individuals or groups of people—bankers, manufacturers, 
railway companies, religious bodies, private householders—who 
put up buildings without regard to their effect in relation to 
their surroundings, are really bad citizens. And the worst archi- 
tecture—that of the middle nineteenth century—belongs to the 
time when it was thought that people could enjoy art without 
any obligations toward their neighbors. The most individualist 
of the arts, that of the painter, almost monopolized interest. A 
man might have fine pictures in an ugly house surrounded by a 
very high wall. 

“The community, of course, has a reciprocal obligation. It 
should ensure, far more effectively than it has done in Man- 
chester, for example, that fine buildings should have good sites. 
Then still finer buildings would be put up. The American archi- 
tectural photographs, even those which illustrate private houses, 
seem to show a heartier sense than we have yet developed of 
public relationship, a greater realization of the fact that every 
building is part of the public life of the community as well as of 
the private life of those who live or work in it. And the co- 
operation that this induces between clients, architects, and the 
public at large—a subordination of individual whims to the 
general good—has always been one of the factors making for 
fine architecture. This cooperation has been made more effec- 
tive in America, so far as public buildings are concerned, by a 
general consistency of style. In this the Americans seem to 
have been more successful than most European groups of archi- 
tects. Their inspiration has come from Europe, it is true, but 
distance has enabled them to take a far more comprehensive 
and judicial view of European architecture as a whole. The 
unity of spirit in buildings centuries apart in time, or separated 
by half a dozen political frontiers, must be far clearer to them 
than it can be to us, who are so intensely conscious of the local 
differences. It is, therefore, much easier for them to select im- 
partially those features from the architecture of many periods 
and countries which are most appropriate to present-day needs. 
The fact that their own early colonial architecture—illustrated 
here by some fine examples—belongs to a time when domestic 
architecture was especially suitable to its purpose, and when 
larger buildings were simple and dignified, is a further help. 
Without the great romantic effects of medieval architecture the 
American buildings give a peculiar sense of fitness for their use 
and expressiveness of their function. The refinement and the 
great scholarship which Professor Reilly spoke of last week as 
especially distinguishing them must come, as he said, from the 
cumulative effort of many minds cooperating on the same prob- 
lems and arriving at a perfect solution. It is interesting to see, 
in the work of one firm of architects, during thirty years, an 
increasing purity of style, as fineness of proportion rather than 
elaboration of detail becomes the idéal.” 
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EPIDEMIC OF CHURCH BUILDING IN THE SOUTH 


given by the South, which is now consecrating more 

than $25,000,000 in the building of new churches, and 
this is said to be only suggestive of still greater activities that 
will be seen in the near future. During the eight months preced- 
ing the first of June, as reported from week to week in the Con- 
struction Department of the Manufacturers Record (Baltimore), 
360 church buildings were completed or started in the South, 
or more than one a day, each involving a cost of more than 


A PRACTICAL REPLY to religious pessimists is being 


started in the summer or fall of 1921 and which are not included 
in these figures. Many structures are so costly and of such 
an imposing architectural nature that they have been in course 
of construction for eighteen months or more. A great many of 
the churches now building are but a part of the ultimate unit, 
for some congregations are simply erecting the foundations for the 
main structure, or Sunday-school buildings which will be used 
until the main structure has been completed. 

““Many of the buildings now under construction are of im- 
pressive and beautiful architectural effect, embodying all the 
newest ideas in church equipment and facilities. Several churches 

on which the preliminary work has 





begun, will cost $500,000 or over. 
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gymnasium, Sunday-school rooms, broadcasting station, roof garden, 








ONE OF 360 NEW CITADELS OF RELIGION IN THE SOUTH. 
First Baptist Church of Shreveport, La., erected at a cost of $500,000, and containing auditorium, 


Some buildings recently erected or 
now going up are fireproof, steel 
frame, brick, stone, stucco, terra- 
cotta, or limestone finish, with 
slate, tile and copper roofs much 
in evidence, while the interior fur- 
nishings and decorations are in 
keeping with the main structure. 
Wooden buildings are not being 
erected for church purposes, ex- 
cept in country districts.” 


Even with all these operations 
now in full swing, the program for 
dotting the South with churches 
will not end with them, for we 
are told that there are still many 
more plans for new buildings in 
the hands of architects and con- 
tractors and that they are to be 
released in the near future for 
immediate construction. 

A summary of chureh building 
in the South during the eight 
months preceding June, as com- 
piled by the Manufacturers Record, 
for structures costing $10,000 or 
more, is as follows: 
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banquet hall and nursery. 








$10,000, with a total outlay of more than $23,000,000. If to 
this were added the improvements costing less than $10,000 to 
existing churches, and for building smaller churches, the ag- 
gregate, says the Record, would run to more than $25,000,000. 
Even these figures, it is said, do not begin to tell the whole story, 
for there are many church buildings, large and small, for which 
a considerable proportion of the money for construction has been 
raised. Indeed, it is said that plans have been announced for 
seores of churches involving an aggregate expenditure of millions 
which will be under way in the near future, but whose cost is 
not included in the figures just given. During the seventeen 
weeks preceding the final week in May contracts were let in the 
South for churches at an aggregate cost of $6,776,000, and as 
the final cost always largely exceeds the contract price, these 
figures, we are told, could easily be increased by 50 per cent. and 
still be conservative, for the estimates as to $25,000,000 now going 
into church buildings, or the $6,700,000 of contracts during the 
seventeen weeks, do not include the cost of equipment or furnish- 
ing or other expenses, but simply the contract price for the build- 
ings themselves. Furthermore, and— 

“in addition to the 360 church buildings reported as repre- 


senting, with the small structures, a cost of $25,000,000, there 
are scores of churches which have been completed, or which were 


State Number of Estimated Cost 
Church buildings or Contract Price 

pO Ae er eS ee ee 14 $698,375 
Di avn ain See qe phid dana whl aid 19 983,000 
District of Columbia... ... eelarile 7 649,800 
Pe ; 19 1,439,000 
SR 96 Awe aie «OOH aR ND < arty 15 722,000 
ERE EE pasa 9 442,000 
Louisiana......... aah 6 ‘ee 12 1,282,520 
Maryland.......... cf Noise Fe 19 1,409,000 
EE 11 519,000 
eee id techs son hoe 35 2,015,500 
SES eer ee ret 43 2,934,000 
ee 20 1,580,500 
I GI. ww csccwceccdenes 15 527,000 
OO re 32 1,800,000 
ara «sks ee hgtctiuatiws 44 3.975,400 
3 Sere aad 29 1,458,500 
Es oo ete wak s week cuad 18 1,177,000 

361 $23,612,595 


Some of the church buildings will run close to a million dollars 
incost. The First Methodist Episcopal Church South, at Dalias, 
Texas, will have entailed an expenditure of $850,000 when com- 
pleted. Another imposing structure is that of the First Baptist 
Church, of Houston, Texas, ultimately to cost $600,000. Some 
of the buildings already contain new departures in style aud 
structure. For instance, 
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“The new $500,000 building of the First Baptist Chureh of 
Shreveport, La., used for the first time April 9, contains features 
heretofore unknown in church architecture. A 10-story tower, 
together with connecting rooms in the annex, furnishes quarters 
for » Sunday-school of 3,000 and 12 young people’s societies. 
One of the first radio broadcasting stations in the world owned 
and operated by a church is installed in the tower, and sermons, 
lectures, musical concerts, ete., will be broadcasted daily. The 
auditorium has a seating capacity of 3,000, and will be used as a 
civic and educational center, being fitted with 
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ROME’S QUARREL WITH THE METHODISTS 


AD CATHOLICS, NOT GOOD METHODISTS, will 
result from the Methodist invasion of Rome, according 
to a Catholic view-point, and the challenge offered by the 

Methodist and other Protestant influences in the Eternal City 
is now definitely taken up by the entry of the Knights of Colum- 
bus into the field. The Methodists are unauthorized proselyters, 





costly organ, an echo organ and a chime connec- 





tion. A roof garden with accommodations for 
1,000 forms the fourth floor of the main building, 
and will be used during the summer for outdoor 
services, musical concerts and social gatherings. 
A banquet room will seat 500 at two tables. A 
gymnasium is located on one of the upper floors in 
the tower; a fully equipped nursery is in the base- 
ment, under the supervision of a nurse who will 
care for the children while their parents are at 
church or while shopping. A dining-room will serve 
lunch to several hundred working girls daily. A 
13-bell chime occupies the ninth floor of the tower. 
The structure, uniting the main building of four 
stories and the tower contains 51,000 square feet of 
floor-space, and it is in use every hour of the week, 
ten workers being employed to supervise the various 
activities.” 

Among others mentioned are a $400,000 Uni- 
tarian church in Washington, a $600,000 Baptist 
church in Dallas, Tex., and a $300,000 Christian 
A large number of 


Catholic churches are also being erected in the 
Southern States. The most imposing of these, says 


church in Kansas City, Mo. 








Photo by Central News Photo Service. 


“IN NO WAY ENGAGED IN RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY.” 


Edward L. Hearn, European Commissioner, says that the Knights of Columbus 





will devote much attention to teaching sports to Italian youth. 








the Record, is probably the Church for Sisters of 

Divine Providence, at San Antonio, costing $300,000. St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church, at Thibodaux, La., costing $250,000, 
is building a new rectory to cost $35,000; and the Church of the 
Holy Name, Miami, Fla., plans to expend about $500,000 in a 
new building. 





TRAINING “MISSIONARIES OF REVOLT” 


ROLETARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
P are said to be growing dangerously in numbers and in- 
fluence, and are creating much alarm among English 
churchmen because the schools have a definite policy of turn- 
ing ‘“‘children of tender years from the religion, morals, and 
hypocrisy of the master class,” and sowing in their minds the 
seeds of ‘the revolutionary conception of life.” These Sunday- 
schools, says The Christian Century (Undenominational), have 
sprung up within the last three years, and must not be confused 
with the Socialist Sunday-school movement started in 1896— 
tho the new movement is trying to inject the idea of red revolu- 
tion into socialism. The songs taught in the proletarian Sun- 
day-schools are said to be songs of revolt; ‘‘their spirit a spirit 
of intense, bitter, extreme class-hatred.’”’ In addition, we are 
told, : 


“They have a full-fledged set of catechisms in which England 
is denounced and Russia praised as ‘the one bright spot on earth.’ 
Religion is scorned, patriotism derided, and the national flag 
insulted, as a part of the ritual each Sunday morning. Everything 
is made attractive with games, acting, and stories of revolution 
and of revolutionary heroes. The children are taught to be 
missionaries of revolt at home, in school, and on the playground. 
These schools flourish chiefly in the Glasgow area and in South 
Wales, but they are beginning to appear in London. What 
strikes us is not only the ingenuity and efficiency of the propa- 
ganda, but the fact that the Sunday-school, too often neglected 
by the church itself, should be found to be the most effective 
instrument in the hands of the teachers of revolution. If it is 
the best weapon at hand for the service of class-hatred, surely it 
can be made more fruitful in behalf of the gospel of love with 
which alone these dangerous influences can be met.” 





say the Catholics, and can succeed only in creating doubt where 
before were certainty and faith. The Methodists, on the other 
hand, maintain that they are in Rome, not to fight Roman 
Catholicism, but to combat the doubt and indifference already 
existing there, and that they have as much right in Italy as the 
Catholic Church has in America. The long-standing irritation 
between the two was greatly increased when the Methodists 
purchased in 1920 a site for a college on Monte Mario, a beautiful 
hill overlooking St. Peter’s and the Vatican. Great outery 
against the purchase was made at the time, and Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston, is quoted as having said that the 
Methodists ‘“‘come to Rome, the seat of the Roman Catholic 
faith, unauthorized, and fail to respect the faith existing there.” 
The Y. M. C. A., which entered Italy during the war, also fell 
under the papal ban as tending to weaken the faith of Catholic 
children, and finally Pope Benedict XV summoned the Knights 
of Columbus to inaugurate their welfare work in Italy as an offset 
to those influences which it was feared might undermine Catholic 
faith in the Italian youth. The Knights of Columbus accepted 
the summons, and voted, through the Supreme Council, to spend 
$1,000,000 in the project. Headquarters for the organization 
have been secured in Rome, Pope Pius XI has donated papal land 
to be used as an athletic field, and Edward L. Hearn, Knights 
of Columbus European Commissioner, announces that the work 
is definitely begun. In order to set forth its timeliness and the 
urgent need for the welfare work planned by the Knights for 
Italy, Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, writes 
in a special letter to Columbia, organ of the Knights of Columbus: 


“Italy has been almost crusht by the burden of the World 
War; and she will not be on her feet again for many years. 

“Taking advantage of her poverty, various Protestant sects 
of the United States have founded on her soil institutions styled 
educational or charitable, whereas they are instruments for the 
perversion of Italians. These proselytizers have established 
themselves in Rome where they have opened settlement houses 
as a lure for Italians to barter their birthright of the Faith for 
temporal gaiu. 
‘They have gone so far as to plan the erection of a structure 
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overlooking the Cathedral of St. Peter, the Vatican, and the 
whole city of Rome. In their hatred of the Papacy, they have 
fraternized with the infamous Nathan, Masonic lodges, followers 
of the apostate monk, Giordano Bruno, and publishers of scur- 
rilous literature against the Holy Father and the Catholic Church. 
These revilers of our holy religion, these seducers of her poor 
children, have been financed by American money. It is fitting 
that their propaganda be offset with funds contributed by 
American Catholics. By undertaking such a work, the Knights 
of Columbus will save many to our Holy Church, and will solace 
‘the heart of our Holy Father. They have aided other countries, 
especially Catholic France. Surely, when requested by the 
Vicar of Christ, they will not fail to extend a helping hand to 
the center of Christendom.” 


Pope Pius did not eastigate foreign missionary intervention in 
Rome, says Commissioner Hearn in writing in the New York 
Times of his interview with the Pope. ‘He has his own opinion 
of it, as every cultured Italian has. The Pope makes enemies of 
no men. It is his concern to care for the faith of the people of 
Italy, and whatever obstacles are placed in his path he must meet 
with the means he desires to use. He has selected the Knights 
of Columbus to do a work for him that can not be accomplished 
by any Italian organization.”” Expressly declaring that the 
Knights are “in no way involved in religious controversy,”’ Mr. 
Hearn writes that their work in Italy is being financed entirely 
by funds altogether distinct from their war funds and that much 
attention will be devoted to teaching sports to the Italian youth. 
The Pope is reported to have been much pleased with the results 
of the interview with Commissioner Hearn, and stated, as the 
latter quotes him: 


“It is very fitting that you undertake this task, for it is no less 
important than any other kind of relief work. You will bring 
closer the relations between your country and Italy. I have a 
profound admiration for the idealism of America, which is 
none the less practical and can see the advantage to domestic 
morale of the extension to other countries of advantages which 
America enjoys. Italy is still struggling from the economic dis- 
advantages entailed by the war; and in coming to us with your 
strength you are bestowing upon us an unqualified blessing.” 


The story that the Knights of Columbus were to be organized 
definitely to fight the Methodist Episcopal Church was not 
credited by it at first, says The Central Christian Advocate 
(Methodist), but it has since been “disillusioned” by the letter of 
Cardinal Dougherty to Columbia ‘‘aimed at the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.”’ Yet is it not a basic principle of Americanism, 
asks the Advocate, ‘‘that any religion has a right to propagate it- 
self by proper and honorable means?”” Moreover, 


“Ts not the Church of Rome in the United States the bene- 
ficiary of that principle? If both of these questions must be 
affirmatively answered, stop, look at it a minute: Is it not some- 
what of an un-American exhibition for an American organization 
to go to Rome with the avowed purpose, and under definite and 
distinct instructions, to make war on the Methodist Church 
which in Italy, with the full consent and welcome of the Italian 
Government—is doing in Rome precisely and only what the 
Chureh of Rome is doing in the United States?”’ 


“*Methodism create doubt!” exelaims the Western Christian 
Advocate, another organ of the Methodist Church, in repudiating 
the complaint made against the Methodists in Rome. Method- 
ists, it declares, are in Italy ‘‘to find doubt and eliminate it.” 
Instead of weakening faith, 


“*We are there to restore faith and certainty; to establish con- 
fidence and to lay the foundations of Christianity where they are 
now so much needed. We are not there to continue a Catholic- 
Methodist controversy, but if possible to join in cooperation 
against the common enemies of Christian civilization. We are 
there to help eliminate disease and death and ignorance and 
social apathy and irreligion and infidelity and atheism and to 
rebuild the altars of faith and good-will. Methodism has entered 
into Rome with a determination to succeed, not in the interests 
of a denomination, but in the name of Christ and humanity.” 


FIGHTING THE FUNDAMENTALISTS 


ERESY HUNTERS “fairly burned the paper” in 
Columbus, O., recently when they published what 
they thought about the ‘‘Theological Seventeen,”’ a 
body of liberal-minded ministers who believed the time had come 
to offer ‘‘a more rational, scientific and progressive presentation 
of the claims of the Christian faith.’”” As a consequence, we are 
told, everybody in town began talking religion, and among those 
whose facility with the pen gave them entrance to the newspapers 
the controversy became so bitter that it would appear that if 
some folks had their way, ‘‘there certainly would be a literal and 
effective hell.”” The ‘‘Theological Seventeen,’ whose active 
membership just now is only fifteen, includes, writes Edwin A. 
Ralph in The Congregationalist, six Methodists, four Congre- 
gationalists, three Episcopalians, one Baptist and one Presby- 
terian, who meet once a month to diseuss questions of theology, 
philosophy and sociology. They came to the conclusion, we 
are told, that they were under obligation to the community ‘‘to 
present their views as constructively as possible to the general 
public, for the twofold purpose of setting forth the constructive 
views held by leading men in our schools and churches, and 
also to answer the aggressive attempts of the Fundamentalists 
to carry things their way.’’ A program was arranged under the 
general topic, “‘Christian Faith for Men of To-day,” “‘the pur- 
pose being to give some estimate of lesser values, and to indicate 
the superior merit of those spiritual ideals that are large enough 
to command the devotion of the individual and the raee.”” A 
week was devoted to discussion of the program, “without con- 
troversy on the one hand, or apology on the other,” and the 
cooperation was asked of all who ‘‘aim to glorify Jesus Christ 
and to incarnate his ideals in terms of human living.”” No notice 
was taken of the Fundamentalists, 

Two prominent effects are said to have resulted from the 
Institute. One was the winning of many men to a renewed 
interest in religious questions, while the other ‘‘was the stirring 
up of the most virulent opposition in the ranks of Fundamen- 
talists and other conservatives,” who countered with “typical 
Fundamentalist meetings, except, perhaps, that they 
characterized by more spleen than is customary. No stone 
was left unturned that the ‘Seventeen’ and all their ilk might 
be properly punished and discomfited.”” In short, we are told,— 


were 


“The result of their activities has been to bring to the surface 
all in human life that is ugly, and to parade for the defense of the 
Gospel the unlovely traits that the Gospel is intended to over- 
come. It was a sorry spectacle. Sorrier still was the spectacle 
on the following Sunday, when the ministers of Christian 
ehurches, many of whom did not attend the Institute conducted 
by the ‘Seventeen,’ but depended on hearsay or newspaper 
reports, ‘answered’ the ‘Seventeen,’ lending themselves to lan- 
guage that was decidedly unworthy of men who claim to be 
ministers of Christ. So bitter and rough were letters sent to the 
newspapers, that one paper carried an editorial explaining that 
the editor would not allow them to be seen in his columns. Surely, 
if the Gospel must be thus defended, its way in the world must 
necessarily become very slow and uncertain! Nor is this all; 
efforts are being made to drive from their denominations some 
of the men who took part in the program of the ‘Seventeen.’” 


Unchecked, there is no telling, says the writer, to what 


extremes the protest against modern thinking will go, or to what 
serious controversies it will bring us. As he sees it: 


“The time is now here when men of modern spirit must, in 
constructive, dignified fashion project the present-day convic- 
tions far and wide into the life of this country. The ‘Seventeen’ 
here in Columbus has come to no conclusion on which they sre 
more united than this: We have started to do something that 
we thought ought to be done; we are now convinced that the 
times demand that what we have begun be pushed forward to its 
logical conclusion in repeated efforts to present the modern view 
and to educate the people to understand it and to gain the values 
that it presents.” 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


AQUATINT FRAMED IN GOLD 
By Amy LoweLL 


E are grateful to Miss Lowell for 

choosing a canvas that will en- 
able us to reproduce her picture without 
cutting. Such a study as this from the 
New York Nation is one of the best justifi- 
cations of vers libre: 


Six flights up in an out-of-date apartment house 
Where all the door-jambs and wainscots are of 
black walnut 
And the last tenant died at the ripe age of eighty. 
Tick-tock, the grandfather's clock, 
Crowded into a corner against the black walnut 
wainscot. 


Surrounded by the house-gods of her family for 
three generations: 

Teakwood cabinets, rice-paper picture-books, slim, 
comfortless chairs of spotted bamboo. 

Too many house-gods for the space allotted 
them, exuding an old and corroding beauty, a 
beauty faded and smelling of the past. 

Tick-tock, the grandfather's clock, 

Accurately telling the time, but forgetting 

whether it is to-day or yesterday. 


Sleeping every night in a walnut bedstead 
With a headboard like the end of a family pew; 
Waking every morning to the photographs of 
dead relations, 
Dead relations sifted all over the house, 
Accumulated in drifts like dust or snow, 
Tick-tock, the grandfather's clock, 
Indifferently keeping up an old tradition 
Unconcernedly registering the anniversaries of 
illnesses and deaths, 
But omitting the births, they were so long ago. 


The lady is neither young nor old, 
She walks like a waxwork among her crumbling 
possessions. 
She is automatic and ageless like the clock, 
And she, too, is of a bygone pattern, 
She sits at her frugal dinner, 
Careful of its ancient etiquette, 
Opposite the portrait of a great-aunt 
Done by a forgotten painter. 
The portrait lived once, it would seem, 
To judge by the coquetry of its attire, 
But the lady has always been a wax-work, 
Of no age in particular, 
But of an unquestioned ancestry. 
Tick-tock, the grandfather's clock, 
Ironically recording an hour of no importance. 


Tro the Double Dealer (New Orleans) 
is one of the young insurgents, yet it pre- 
serves a grateful sanity, especially in its 
verse which we pass on in these specimens 
from the June issue: 


SELENE 
By JoserH CAMPBELL 
I 
“Tue Moon Rose Ur” 
The moon rose up in a dove-winged sky, 
The wafer moon went drifting by. 


The dove-wing deepened into blue, 
The moon turned silver, the stars looked thro’. 


Black tufted fir boughs, blown to flame 
By the gusty wind that went and came. 


Till the sea, unseen in the gathering night, 
Strewed the distance with crests of white. 





What tho’ the like had fallen before, 
I knelt to Beauty, and shut my door 


II 
“Into THE GATHERED CORNFIELDS" 


Into the gathered cornfields the moon comes red 
and round; 
The night-bee passes with a low, humming sound 


On the silent shore the ebb-tide drowses: 
Dusk like a dream lies over the farmhouses. 


The wind barely stirs the dew-heavy fern: 
The fox has stolen from the cairn. 


Sleep claims the tillage, rock-land and the un- 
known sky, 
Where the gay Northern lights pale now and die— 


Pale now and die, as the red moon pales, 
Whitening, dwindling the higher it sails. 


Just to bring back one of the lighter 
moods of the war, we give this ‘‘Poem 
from Punch” (Macmillan & Co.). It fits 
in with the present or any vacation season: 


BY THE CANAL IN FLANDERS 


By Norman Davey 


By the canal in Flanders I watched a barge’s prow 

Creep slowly past the poplar-trees; and there I 
made a vow 

That when these wars are over and I am home at 
last, 

However much I travel I shall not travel fast. 

Horses and cars and yachts and planes: I've no 
more use for such: 

For in three years of war's alarms I've hurried far 
too much; 

And now I dream of something sure, silent and 
slow and large; 

So when the war is over—why, I mean to buy a 


barge. 
* * + * - 


I'll moor my craft beside your lawn; So up and 
make good cheer! 

Pluck me your greenest salads! 
coolest beer! 

For I intend to lunch with you and talk an hour 
or more 

Of how we used to hustle in the good old days of 
war. 


Draw me your 


A FRIEND of ours once talked to an audi- 
ence on fairy lore and was asked by an 
auditor if she had ever seen a fairy. When 
she said yes, he queried, ‘‘ How do you know 
it was a fairy?”’ ‘‘What else could it have 
been?’’ was her counter, and the questioner 
was silenced. St. Nicholas (June) shows 
that the skeptic is still abroad: 


WARNING TO ALL FAIRIES 


(Sir Arthur Conan-Doyle reports that he has 
photographs of fairies ——News item.) 


By Hamitton Fish ARMSTRONG 


Puck, go hide in some harebell; 
Mab, conceal your face, 

Lest an evil camera-man 
“Snap” your poise and grace. 


Wary you have ever been 
As the spotted fawn, 

Sporting in the misty lights 
On the edge of dawn. 





Dangers new beset you now; 
Men of science want 

Pictures of your airy crew 
In their forest haunt. 


Leprechaun, beneath a leaf 
Creep without delay; 

Never let the camera-man 
Catch you out by day. 


Pixies and all Little Men, 
Leave your tasks undone 

If you run the slightest risk 
Of going home by sun. 


You who haunt the magic hills 
Up by gray Glencoe, 

Scan the patches in the gorse 
Ere abroad you go. 


They are armed with bulbs and plates 
Set by rule of thumb, 

Waiting underneath the hedge 
To catch you as you come, 


Gather in the oaken groves 
Beneath the mistletoe— 

But, lest your faces get in print, 
Go home by firefly glow! 


Neriads and Oreads, 
All you woody sprites, 

Keep you to your wells and groves, 
Save on inky nights. 


Where the fairy rings arise 
Through the summer grass, 

There lie prying scientists, 
Hoping you will pass. 


We must be equipped with the psycho- 
analytic method if we are to “get away” 
with modern poetry. We may sympa- 
thize with the London Spectator's baffle- 
ment and be grateful that the poetry editor 
took the step revealed in his note. ‘For 
my own satisfaction I asked Mr. Armstrong 
for the interpretation of his vision. The 
pool is the mind, particularly the sub- 
conscious mind; the young bathers who 
trouble the water are the images and ideas 
conveyed in poetry.—Poertry Eprror.” 





POETRY AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS 
By Martin ARMSTRONG 


Dark is the mind's deep dwelling, 

Roofed and walled and floored 

With ancient rock. There water, slowly welling 

Or slowly dripped, is stored 

In a dim, deep, dreaming pool 

Unvexed by rain or sunlight or the cool 

Wings of the winds, unt-oubled by joy or grieving, 

Or the bitterness or the ecstasy of living. 

Till the white young bathers come, warily 
treading, 

Lovely, desired, with régy flesh 

Like the apple-bloom on the grey bough spreading 

Ih April, and their feet refresh 

Like April the grey desert place. 


But when with a sudden freakish grace 

They break the pool's long sleep in an airy flight 
Of diving, the dim pool takes light, 

Blooms to soft fire in a thousand curves unfurled 
That shed a glimmering beauty on roof and walls, 
And rouse in those stern halls 

Laughing music of water, and the death 

Of that dark underworld 

Thrills harp-like with new ecstasy and the breath 
Of a thousand buds uncurled. 
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IN FAVOR OF THE YOUNG FOLKS 


by insurance. Not such a frightful loss, either. Con- 

flagration really a blessing in disguise, as the new struc- 
ture to be erected on the site will surpass in grandeur and prac- 
ticality the one destroyed. 

Figuratively—of course, figuratively—such is the conclusion 
reached by multitudes of observers regarding the wild doings of 
contemporary young folks. The preponderant testimony from 
college presidents, college deans, high-school principals, school 
superintendents, editors of re- 


| ae OUT, or at least under control. Loss fully covered 


“In many paces we hear charges of indiscriminate and even 
organized immorality on the part of young people of high-school 
age,”’ agrees President Futrall of the University of Arkansas. 
“Tf the persons making the charges are called on for evidence 
they are rarely able to produce any. There seems to be a type 
of mind which is always glad to believe that the world is going 

to the dogs with the young people leading the way.” 
Meanwhile, we are warned by numerous observers not to be 
too seriously distrest over developments whose reality no one 
questions. On the surface 





ligious newspapers, and editors 
of college weeklies and month- 
lies goes to show that the 
worst is past or even that what 
we have called the worst was 
instead a manifestation of 
tendencies actually beneficial. 
All in all, the opinions set 
forth by these optimistic on- 
lookers constitute a vigorous 
reply to the letters reviewed 
in last week’s Dicrst, and it 
is significant that they come 
from the same classes of ob- 
servers as the others and from 
the same localities—that is to 
say, from educational centers 
in virtually all- districts of 
America. 

For the sake of clearness, 
we print again the circular 








A FOREIGN REACTION AGAINST “IMMORALITY” TALK. 


“The Mrs. Grundy Association,”’ runs a translation of the caption 
that accompanies this drawing in Noten Kraker (Amsterdam), “‘has 
at last found a model that will meet all the needs of modesty." 


there are changes. How deep 
do they go? R. L. Nye, dean 
of the College of Agriculture 
at Syracuse University, replies 
in this optimistic way: 

“The manner of dress on 
the part of girls, a general 
‘boldness’ in their attitude 
toward the other sex, appar- 
ently less of the restraint of 
social convention, has led many 
of us older prudes to judge that 
there is a corresponding laxity 
of morals. I do not believe 
this to be the case.” 

*““My conclusion,” says H. 
Truman Bates, superintendent 
of schools at Somerset, Mass., 
“is that despite the fact that 
sex is unduly emphasized by 
fashions and the dance hall, 
we hear and know of no more 








letter which Tue Dicest sent 


out and to which our correspondents reply. It was worded thus: 


A year ago Tue Dicest gathered opinions from all over the 
country on dress, dancing, manners, and general moral staudards, 
especially as these matters affected young people. The material 
was presented under the heading ‘Is the Younger Generation 
in Peril?” and aroused considerable comment from all quarters. 
There does not seem, at the present time, to be nearly so much 
discussion of this subject as there was a year ago, but of that 
little a large part is unfavorable. 

Will you be kind enough to tell us whether, in your opinion, 
there has been a change, and, if so, in what the change con- 
sists? Are conditions worse or better? What are the causes? 
If remedies are in order, what remedies would you suggest? 
Your opinion, given to all America through our 1,500,000 copies, 
with millions of readers, may be of great value to parents,edu- 
cators, young people, and others directly interested in the rising 
generation. Perhaps the crux of the question may be stated in 
this way: 

Is society, especialiy the younger part of it, undergoing a 
revolution in morals, in manners, or in both? 


In replying to this letter, several correspondents assert that 
much of the alarm over our young people’s behavior was a result 
of sensational and wholly groundless reports in the newspapers. 
“Tt is a well-known fact that the metropolitan newspapers find 
no college news so tempting as the scandal news which comes 
from college and university communities,” says Brewster P. 
Campbell, editor of the Michigan Daily (Ann Arbor). ‘‘Some 
universities, it will be noticed, receive much more such unfavor- 
able publicity than do others. Investigation will usually prove 
that these institutions are located near, or in, large cities, where 
papers with a yellow tendency, are published. The university 
is a place where scandal can easily be started, and the papers 
play on this—manufacturing much news with but little basis.” 





immorality than at previous 
veriods in the history of society’” A student editor, Andrew 
Hamilton, of the Ellsworth Student (Iowa Falls, Ia,), believes, 
similarly, that: 


“The younger generation is perhaps quite as free from evil as 
were previous generations. The greatest trouble seems to be a 
desire to appear ‘fast’ because ‘everybody else does it.’ The 
sophisticated young man-of-the-world and his little ‘flapper’ 
are not devoid of goodness, as some righteous souls would have 
us believe; they do not themselves understand their actions; 
they are just ‘jazzy’ because it is the style in the city.” 

“The current idea that every girl having bobbed hair, a short 
skirt and silk hose is of the flapper typeis erroneous. It is simply 
keeping up with the Joneses,” thinks B. F, Weiss, principal of 
the Kent (O.) High School. President Atkinson of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute sends us a cutting in which the Brooklyn 
Eagle quotes him to this complimentary effect: 


“‘On the whole, I approve of the modern style of dress and do 
not believe for a moment that it is as a general thing worn for any 
immodest motive. Generally speaking, I should say that it 
has not had a deleterious effect on the morals. 

“The use of rouge, the lipstick and the eyebrow pencil is 
pretty general, I suspect. It is silly and objectionable, but not 
immoral. Whether cigaret-smoking is as general among young 
girls, I do not know. I hope not; but even this practise is not 
immoral. Calling it so will get us nowhere. 

“I do not know whether men refuse to dance with girls who 
do not ‘pet,’ smoke and drink. 

“Much of the criticism is due to the natural antagonism that 
has always existed and will always exist between the old and the 
young. As one of the ‘old ones’ I am quite ready to admit 
that the youth of to-day, while strangely different, is more 
moral than the youth of my day.” 


Equally complimentary to the young idea is C. R. Smith, 
editor of the Kansas State Collegian, who observes: 
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We solve your problem! 


Combining thirty-two separate and distinct ingredients 
into one delicious soup is a problem you would find both 
irksome and expensive. Yet such a hearty, nourishing, 
full-lavored soup is just the kind you desire for many a 
meal. Almost without lifting a finger, you can enjoy it in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


To rich meat broth, made from selected beef, are added 
choice baby lima beans, dainty peas, golden turnips, 
Chantenay carrots, diced white and sweet potatoes, chopped 
cabbage, luscious tomatoes, sugary corn, crisp celery, 
alphabet macaroni, barley, French leeks, okra, fresh parsley 
and other herbs and spices. Here is solid satisfaction for 
the hungriest ! 


21 kinds 





12 cents a can 
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“Young people to-day are just as home loving and just as 
moral as their parents were, but they object most strenuously 
to abiding by the superficial conventionalities under which their 
parents labored. If a girl does not like to be loved promiscuously 
she says so in the fewest and the plainest words possible and that 
settles the matter. The conversation of the average young 
couple to-day would be shocking perhaps to their grandparents, 
but if so it is because the grandparents of the present generation 
would have been much better off if they had been shocked a 
little more frequently. False modesty is passing. It is well.” 


Frank L. Freer, general secretary of the Ohio Christian En- 
deavor Union, believes that, “‘It is the unusual that attracts 
attention and we soon become accustomed to anything. This is 
especially true of young people and in no 


the war could, with a little change in terminology, be made equally 
applicable to the days when those of us who are so gravely con- 
cerned, were young. Our difficulty, it seems to me, is in no small 
part due to the facility with which we remember ourselves ‘as 
we were not. At heart I believe the youth of to-day is sound. 
Its overflowing life and spirits express themselves in a little 
different way, but it is the same kind of life, which is the pos- 
session of youth in all times. It is subject to excesses, but no 
more so than yesterday.” 


““Young people are doing openly to-day a great many things 
which they formerly did secretly,” says W. F. O’Donnell, super- 
intendent of the Carrollton (Ky.) public schools, “‘and this fact 
leads some to believe that there has been a lowering of moral 

standards.” A similar differentiation be- 





way can I bring myself to believe that the 


tween manners and morals is made by 





average young person has any moral dis- 
turbance because of current style.”’” J. R. 
Kelton, principal of the Amsterdam (N. 
Y.) High School, expresses his agreement 
in the lively assurance that, “‘The pow- 
dered beak or the dimpled knee won’t send 
any more to the bow-wows than did the 
styles when we saw less and thought 
more.”” And President Judson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago reaches the conclusion 
that there is not, at least, any ‘“‘serious 
danger.” He comments: 


“*There is always more or less discussion 
as to the younger generation. Asfaras my 
experience goes, and it covers now not a 
few years, the younger generation is always 
changing. It is changing now. Some of 
these changes I should rather not have. 
Others I am very glad to see. I do not be- 
lieve, on the whole, that the conditions are 
materially worse than they have been for 
a long time. No doubt the war unsettled 
society at large. In this unsettlement per- 
haps our younger people share to some 
extent. But mind you, it is only a sharing 
of what goes with the entire community. 
In short, to answer your questions specifi- 
cially, Idonot believe that society, especially 
the younger part of it, is undergoing a 
radical revolution either in morals or man- 
ners. It is passing through a condition of 
change certainly in manners, perhaps to 
some extent in morals, but I do not believe 
that there is any serious danger. We 








Dean Eldridge of the University of Idaho, 
who writes: 


“Briefly, I believe there is a decided 
revolution in manners but I can not bring 
myself to believe that our young people 
are essentially different in morals. One 
hears now on the campus ‘Hello!’ even to 
the professors, in place of the ‘How do you 
do?’ of two years ago, but I see in this not 
a trace of disrespect, but rather a quite 
wholesome acceptance of the faculty as 
fellow humans!” 


‘‘Fundamentally, I believe, there has 
been no change. Only the appearances 
have changed, the real things will last,’’ 
says F. King Turgeon, editor of the Bow- 
doin Orient. Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., 
president emeritus of Western Reserve 
University, sharpens his general approval 
with a bit of criticism. He writes: 


“The morals of young people are not bad 
—in fact, they are becoming better. The 
year has brought improvement. The in- 
stincts of young, as of older, people con- 
tinue to be sound. But the manners are 
cheap. Our manners lack dignity, poise, 
self-respect, a respect for life’s sanctities. 
Irreverence characterizes both manners and 
manner.” , 





” 


‘‘As far as I can see,’’ remarks Presi- 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford Uni- 
versity, in a cheerful vein, “the young 





need to do what we have always needed to 
do—to use the best efforts for wise direction 
and proper education. May I add that 
these efforts belong to the home and the 


President Smith of Roanoke College 
(Salem, Va.) finds ‘‘young people to-day 





“SIMPLY FLAPPERISH.” 


Here is the real flapper, according to an 
artist who draws for The Outlook (New 
church even more than to the schools?” York), as opposed to the exaggerated 
conceptions of a number of authorities 
who believe that the young idea is not 
shooting as straight. as formerly. 


people are going downward at about the 
same rate that they were when I was in 
high school and in college some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. The newspaper 
editorials and comments from the older 
generation that I heard then from above 








just as genuine and wholesome as they 
have ever been. They have more candor than formerly, more 
self-assertion, and greater intensity of life.” Edith M. Tuttle, 
adviser to students in the Department of Education, at the 
Washington Irving High School (New York City), reports: 
“‘Our experience with our 5,600 girls in this school leads us to 
believe that there is at present as much idealism as ever among 
young people. Our girls show a willingness to learn and to prac- 
tise the best in morals and in manners.”” ‘‘ Fundamentally,” 
agrees John C. Burtner, who edits the Oregon Countryman at 
the Oregon Agricultural College, ‘‘morals are no worse than 
before. They appear worse because the changing manners have 
allowed the worst elements to become conspicuous. Observa- 
tion of a student body of 3,500 men and women emphasizes the 
absence of any major moral laxity in spite of the changing sur- 
face appearances.” Edgar L. Killam, editor of the Baptist, 
looking backward, writes: 

**My personal opinion, based upon a fairly wide observation, 


leads me to believe that a great deal of the talk about flappers, 
.geloshes and wild oats which has had the public attention since 


are very much like those that I hear all 
around me at the present time. I find the young men and 
women with whom I come in contact fundamentally sound and 
wholesome.”’ Ann Hastings, editor of the Radcliffe News, is 
equally optimistic. ‘‘I do not think,” she writes, ‘the ‘morals 
of the young’ are inferior to those of previous generations. The 
‘young’ always will shock the old, and the old always will talk 
about it.” Nor are “the old,” it appears, in a position to be cen- 
sorious without incurring a degree of ridicule. Speaking for several 
fellow editors, Ward W. Adair, editor of Railroad Men, takes 
the elder generation to task in fashion: 


“T am personally less concerned with the morals and manners 
of the rising generation than I am with those of people in middle 
life, particularly women. To see some of these old crows blowing 
smoke rings in a restaurant, or sitting around station waiting- 
rooms in knickerbockers, and with their feet higher than their 
heads, is what gives a man loathing and disgust. And these 
outrages are perpetrated more particularly by dames who have 
passed the half-century mark, and are trying to kid themselves 
that they are still on the map, than by any of the rising genera- 
tion. Halites & eagle Gage Gap ‘te mn ene often aan 
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birds trying to fool the disgusted spectators in regard to her age. 
She only succeeds in fooling herself.” 

‘*T have great faith in these future citizens of ourgreat country, 
and should not be surprized any time to see a movement among 
them for the reform of the morals and manners of the middle- 
aged citizens of to-day,’”’ says Dean Hill of Georgetown College 
(Georgetown, Ky.). 
The age of the critic 
has much to do with 
the flavor of the 
criticism, believes Mc- 
Lane Tilton, editor of 
the University of Vir- 
ginia 4 





Alumni News! 
He observes: 


“So far as mere 
dicta go, all depends 
upon the age of the 
woman one happens 
to be talking with. 
Between twenty and 
thirty she defends the 
flapper; from thirty 
to forty, the honors 
are easy; from forty 
and upwards, the flap- 
per has no friends 
among her sex. And 
that is that. 

‘Girls are no better 
or no worse than they 
ever were. There are 
just as many good 
girls, there are no 
more fast or bad girls, 
but all three of these 
types now mingle to- 
gether in a way impos- 
sible thirty years ago. 
I well recall the hor- 
ror created at that 
distant time when 
the chaperons of the 
Monday German in a Virginia city saw a girl from another set 
on the floor, and when they became convinced a girl from their 
own set was using rouge. Both were promptly asked to leave, 
one permanently, the other to wash her face. This was busi- 
ness for the old folk, and they gave it strict attention. Most of 
the old folk to-day are themselves having too much fun to pass 
judgment in such cases.”’ 


“NO SERIOUS DANGER.” 


President Judson of the University of 
Chicago reaches this conclusion in the 
course of a discussion of manners and mor- 
als, in which he asserts: “‘I do not believe, 
on the whole, that conditions are materially 
worse than they have been for a long time.”’ 











Philip W. Porter, editor of the Lantern, a student publication 
at the University of Ohio, observes ‘‘the older generation can 
not take the slipper in hand until it cleans off the mud that is 
Another defender of the youth of the nation goes further 
along the sameline. The elder generation, she holds, is actually 
responsible for leading the youngsters into temptation. As this 
critic, Thyosa W. Amos, Dean of Women at the University 
of Pittsburgh, views the matter: 


on it.” 


‘“‘At present, the social curriculum is being attacked because 
of social standards. The attack is unwarranted. The student 
does not set social standards. He inherits these just as he falls 
heir to the studies of the academic curriculum. No student 
invented jazz; no student wrote the sex play; no student wrote 
the present vulgar obscene songs; no student photographed the 
immoral film; and no student created coarse fashions in dress 
for men and women. All these are the gracious gifts of a com- 
mercialized society. 

“If society in general had as high ideals as the average high 
school or college student, there would be a different world to- 
morrow. For the most part, his worst fault is that his taste is 
bad. Student government associations, fraternity and social 
groups are struggling to maintain high ideals of social life, but 
society at large makes their task doubly hard. In the past, youth 
has been trained to reverence and follow the judgments of 
maturity. To-day, when he follows the leadership of his elders, 
they condemn him.”’ 


President Kolbe of the Municipal University (Akron, O.) 
believes that our young people are “fairly capable of working out 
their own salvation as ably as their fathers and their mothers 


did. Unjust criticism by the mature is no less a fault than 
frivolity on the part of the young, and much of the recent criti- 
cism has been distinctly unjust.”” And when the older genera- 
tion berates the younger for refusing to reverence tradition, 
there are those who would have us look back a little and see if 
the past had not its follies, equalling or outdoing in their ab- 
surdity (and 
times depravity) the 
things so unsparingly 
denounced __ to-day. 
**On the whole,” says 
Fitzgerald S. Parker, 
editor of the Ep- 
worth Era, “I think 
the morals of both 
young men and young 
women are better 
than they were a 
generation ago.”’ ‘‘So 
far as I can see,” 
agrees 


some- 





Dean Hurst 
of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, “our young 
people are not un- 
dergoing any great 
changes for the worse. 
It is my honest belief 
that they are just as 
good and alittle more 
capable.” L. L. 
Gwaltney, editor of 
the Alabama Bapiist, 
observes that ‘‘The 
good old days we 
hear about are not to 
be located in history.” 
Mary L. Benton, 
Dean of Women at 
Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., defends modern dress, when not carried to 
extremes, and President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University 
delivers the following encomium on the manners and morals of 
modernity as opposed to certain customs of “the good old days”: 


FOR “THE NEW CANDOR.” 


President Faunce of Brown University 

believes in the ‘‘new freedom of manners 

and garb,” which, in his view, accompanies 

a new regard for reality. Good manners 

fifty years ago, he says, ‘‘consisted largely 
in skilful concealments.”’ 











“The young people of to-day have not undergone any revolu- 
tion in character, but have simply moved out into a new freedom 
of manners and garb. The same change is to be observed in 
literature, music and art. The new realism, or candor, or whatever 
one may call it, is appalling to many elderly people, who have for- 
gotten the extravagances and excesses of their own childhood. 

‘‘No drinking customs of the present day can be as bad as 
those of a century ago, when every college or church furnished 
rum at the dedication of a new building or the ordination of a 
new minister. The sanctuary in which I worship each S-":day 
was built in part by the proceeds of a lottery. Have the ‘praisers 
of the past’ forgotten the immodesty of the hoop-skirt or the 
unhygienie and immoral kissing games which once were practised 
at every church ‘social,’ or the college drinking songs which now 
have everywhere been replaced by songs of athletic prowess? 

“‘Good manners fifty years ago largely consisted in skilful 
concealments—of feelings, motives, and the entire self. The 
reaction from concealment to candor has its dangers, and must 
shock older minds; but minds that have never known the former 
inhibitions and repressions, find the new frankness naive and 
straightforward.” 


Robert D. Byrnes, editor of the Tripod at Trinity College, 
tells us that ‘‘The undergraduate to-day plays bridge instead of 
poker and he drives a car instead of a fast horse, but he has the 
same spirit and the same ideals that the college man had a 


generation ago.” President Blodgett of Adelphi College (Brook- 

lyn) recalls the discussion provoked by the “banged” hair of 

thirty years ago, and the length of the skirts. ‘‘The conven- 

tions are less rigid than they were a generation ago,” admits 

Dean Bouton of New York University, “but still far more 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Worpbsare the voice, and figures the memory of Business. 
Without these two, modern Industry could not go on. 


The world-famous Underwood Standard Typewriter is 
but one of seventeen Underwood Machines—each made 
to perform a specific furiction—each giving speed, accu- 
racy and dependability to writing and recording. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co.,; INC., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. Branches in all principal cities 


UNDERWOOD PRODUCTS 


Underwood Standard Typewriter 
Underwood Standard Portable 
Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
Underwood Continuous Fanfold Biller 
Underwood Loose Leaf Record Writer 
Underwood Waybiller and Manifest Machiue 
Underwood Check Writer 
Underwood Card Writer 
Underwood Bill and Order Machine 


UNDERWOOD PRODUCTS 


Underwood Condensed Biller 
Underwood Revolving Duplicator 
Underwood Label Roll Machine 
Underwood Railroad 
Expense-Freight Biller 
Underwood Insurance Policy Writer 
Underwood Statistical Report Writer 
Underwood Envelove and Card Inserter 
Underwood Retail Bill and Charge Machine 
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roughly coincident with ber four marriages. 








FROM CHORUS GIRL TO SPECIAL ENVOY OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


These photographs, from the “‘morgue"’ of the New York Evening World, show “the most famous woman in America"’ at periods in her career 
The first photograph, that on the extreme left, was taken at about the time when she made her first 
stage hit, forty-three years ago. 


The last was taken in 1917. 








LILLIAN RUSSELL’S PATH TO FAME 


ORTY-THREE YEARS AGO, almost to a day, an 
eighteen-year-old girl from Iowa, named Nellie Leonard, 
appeared in the chorus of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera in 

Brooklyn. A few days later she broke her engagement with a 

wealthy young man-about-town to marry the musical director, 

Harry Braham. In the fall of that year Tony Pastor heard her 

sing, engaged her for his vaudeville show on Broadway, changed 

her name to Lillian Russell, and within a week New York was 
flocking to Pastor’s to hear the beautiful girl with the golden 
voice and golden hair. That was the beginning of the career 


of Lillian Russell, who 


which included four marriages, began early, says a writer in the 
New York Herald: 


A clear, fresh young voice and a vivacious personality gave 
early promise of a stage career, and her mother brought the girl 
East in the seventies to study music. Grand opera was her orig- 
inal goal, and she was progressing under Leopold Damrosch when 
Tony Pastor heard her sing and offered her $50 a week to appear 
in his variety show. She accepted and Mr. Damrosch refused to 
speak to her or continue with her lessons when he learned she 
was singing at Pastor’s. 

But the youthful Nellie Leonard already knew enough of 

music to carry a lively 





reigned for nearly two- 


music-hall tune, and be- 





seore years as queen of 
the American 
comedy stage and died, 
early in June, wearing 
the title of ‘“‘the best- 
known woman in Amer- 
on her 


musical 


iea,”’ conferred 
by numerous newspapet 
editors and dramatic 
critics: The President 
of the United States sent 
a telegram of regret, 
several cabinet mem- 
bers did likewise, 
senators, 
financiers, 
editors 
authors praised her in 
the 
woman of 
personality,’ a “‘symbol 
of the imperishable in 
feminine charm,” and 


and 
governors, 
statesmen, 


and dramatic 





newspapers as a4 


“wonderful WHEN LILLIAN 








LOST HER 


—from an original drawing in the possession of the Art Manager 
of Tue Dicest, made thirty years ago, by Baron C. de Grimm. 


sides she had certain 
physical attributes that 
Damrosch and all his 
fine technique could not 
improve upon. She 
looked so well that Tony 
Pastor had raised her 
salary to $100 a week 
within a fortnight and 
to $150 two or three 
months later. 

The eighties saw Tony 
Pastor in his heydey as 
a producer of musical 
extravaganza, and the 
first-nighters of that day 
soon began to acclaim 
the sparkling genius of 
the blonde young wo- 
man whom the bills 
proclaimed as Lillian 
Russell. A glance at the 
list of productions she 
appeared in will give an 
idea of the range and 
character of her early 
successes : 

She sang Mabel in the 
“Pirates of Penzance” 
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a “truly good woman.” 

‘**Lillian Russell had a good time with life,” says an editorial 
writer for the New York World. ‘‘This and her beauty are the 
facts that dominate the thought when one sits down to write 
of her in terms of farewell.” It is equdlly true that she con- 
tributed in a generous measure to the happiness of others—and 
this applies not solely to the case of those who saw and heard her 
from the house side of the footlights. Her romantic story, 


burlesque, called “The 
Pie Rats ‘of Penn Yann,” and Phoebe in “Billee Taylor”; 
subsequently at the Bijou she was Djemma in ‘The Great 
Mogul” and Bathilda in “‘Olivette.”” In 1882 she played Patience 
and Aline in ‘‘The Sorcerer.” 

Her London début was made at the Gaiety in July, 1883, 4s 
Virginia in “Virginia and Paul,” and at the Novelty Theater 
(now the Great Queen Street Theater) a year later she was Polly 
Pluckrose in “Polly,” and toward the end of the same season 
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Suppose you were the most popular 
man in America. Suppose you were end- 
lessly besieged with’ invitations to do this 
and do that. Suppose, when you made a 
public appearance, hundreds of people 
clamored to shake your hand, to attract 
your notice and your favor. 


How many of the people that you met 
under these conditions would impress 
their personalities upon you? How many 
would say something you would remem- 
ber? How many faces would you recog- 
nize if you saw them again? 


You would remember the man who was 
in some way different from the run of men 
—perhaps through some attribute of ap- 
pearance, perhaps some quauity of thought 
or manner. But the great majority would 
be—just “people.” You might meet them 
repeatedly without knowing you had ever 
seen them before. 


The consumer of merchandise is in 
the position of the most popular man in 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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The most popular man in America 


America. Every time he opens the pages 
of his newspaper or magazine, scores of 
manufacturers and merchants step out to 
take him by the hand, to attract his notice 
and his favor. They talk to him about 
his needs; they invite him into their fac- 
tories and stores; they urge him to com- 
pare their product with any other; they 
ask him to say this or that name when he 
is buying this or that article. 


The successful advertiser is the one who 
does not forget that he is dealing with 
the most popular man in America. He 
does not forget that there are others in 
line who are trying as hard as he is to 
“get acquainted.” He realizes that to 
be commonplace is to be unnoticed—to be 
lost in the crowd. And so he goes for 
advertising counsel to an organization 
which has proved that it knows how to 
win the interest and the confidence of the 
most courted and the most sought after 
man in America. 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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The Human Terms of ‘Tire 


Competition 


NY an American citizen 
has turned down a “job 
that looks like more 
money” in favor of a 


chance to do better work. 


He gets called an idealist, perhaps. 


But when folks want to buy good 
merchandise and satisfactory service 
he’s the kind of man they look for. 

For practical example note the 
tire business. 

# * * 

Think back to the time when cord 
tires started to be talked about. 

Cord construction had for its ideal 
a bigger service value for the car 
owner. 

Whenever the cord principle was 
faithfully carried out it lived up to 
its original vision. 

Now the makers of U. S. Royal 
Cords ask permission to put this on 
record: 

Without high integrity of manu- 
facture the cord tire might just as 
well not have been discovered at all. 








Prices on United States Pas- 
senger Car Tires and Tubes, 
effective May 8th, are not 
subject to war-tax, the 
wdr-tax having been 


included. 
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Fifty-three 
Factories 
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Respect for the fine and rigid rules 
of cord tire building has made U.S. 
Royal Cords the measure of all other 
automobile tires. 


A leadership obtained in less 
than seven years and in compe- 
tition with hundreds of dif-___ 
ferent cord tire brands. 4 oy 

Howmuchcould ges 2 
be saved for Am- ~ 
erican carown- f “4 
ers if all tire J 
makers would Fh 
competeday Peypir 
in and day fz 
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quality 








Royal Cord Tires ; 


United States @ Rubber Company 


The Oldest and Largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











she impersonated Pocahontas in an extrav- 
aganza. 

Réle followed réle in rapid succession. 
In 1900, she joined forees with Weber and 
Fields in their ambitious frolics, and in 
1894 she sang “‘ Lady Teazle”’ in an operatic 
version of *‘The School for Scandal.” At 
this juncture, after a quarter of a century 
in musical pieces— 


Miss Russell decided to attempt straight 
comedy. Under the management of Joseph 
Brooks she made her début as a comedienne 
at Powers’s Theater, Grand Rapids, in 
“Barbara’s Millions,’’ September 13, 1906. 
The play reached Broadway October 8 at 
the Savoy Theater. It was a failure, closing 
in two weeks. 

But Miss Russell and her associates were 
not downhearted. They quit Broadway, 
looked around for another vehicle, and tried 
it out in the ‘‘tall grass."" The new play 
was a lively comedy, with a bit of melo- 
drama, built in a racetrack atmosphere with 
2. thrilling scene in the judge’s stand during 
an exciting race as a climax. The name of 
it was ‘‘ Wildfire.”’ 

“Wildfire’”’ was a good name for it, too, 
for it went “‘big” in the tall grass regions. 
Twice during the first season Miss Russell 
had a chance to bring it to New York, but 
she turned both chances down. She wasn’t 
quite sure of herself. Then at the beginning 
of the following season, one opening night 
at Asbury Park convinced Miss Russell 
that she was ready for Broadway again and 
this time she was right. 

“Wildfire’’ came to the Liberty Theater, 
and stayed there for many weeks to the 
enthusiastic acclaim of the hardened old 
critics who had confidently expected to 
announce another flivver. 

Miss Russell was married four ‘times. 
Her first husband was Harry Braham, a 
musical director. They were married in 
1880, while she was still in the chorus at 
Pastor’s, It was not a successful union, 
and they did not live long together. In 
1884 along came Edward Soloman, com- 
poser of “‘ Billee Taylor” and other popular 
musical pieces, and Miss Russell eloped to 
London with him. She divorced Braham 
and later found that Soloman had a wife 
living in London, and he, too, was divorced. 
Subsequently she was married in 1894 to 
John Chatterton, who sang under the name 
of Signor Perugini. Chatterton was play- 
ing the male lead at the time in ‘“‘The 
Princess Nicotine,” and at each per- 
formance the two were united in stage 
wedlock. 

It was said at the time that the romance 
—which culminated in a wedding in Ho- 
boken—was fostered by astute press agents. 
At any rate, they lived together only a 
short time, after which Miss Russell per- 
mitted Perugini to sue for divorce on the 
ground of ‘‘permanent abandonment.” 

_On June 12, 1912, Miss Russell was mar- 

ried in Pittsburgh to Alexander P. Moore, 
owner and publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Leader, after a romance of several years’ 
duration. At that time she was on tour 
with Weber & Fields in a revival extrava- 
ganza, and when the tour reached its end 
a few weeks later the prima donna’s long 
Stage career, save for a few vaudeville 
eigagements, was at an end. 

But throughout the Progressive Party’s 
Campaign she was active on the stump for 
Theodore Roosevelt, and when the war 
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came she made many public appearances 
on behalf of recruiting and liberty loan 
campaigns. 

Within the last few years Mrs. Moore 
had engaged in social welfare work among 
laborers’ families in Pittsburgh, and her 
lively interest in the subject led President 
Harding to appoint her as a special inves- 
tigator to study emigration conditions 
abroad. She sailed for Europe in January 
of this year, and toured Germany, France 
and Italy, returning in March after two 
months of research and study. 

Her report to Secretary Davis suggested 
that American consuls abroad be given 
authority to conduct examinations and bar 
out all undesirable ‘aliens, instead of per- 
mitting riff-raff of Europe to reach the 
shores of the United States. She also 
urged a five-year immigration holiday to 
permit the United States to recover its 
balance and thoroughly absorb the foreign 
element already within our gates. 

Since returning from her trip, Mrs. 
Moore had made a number of addresses 
before Chambers of Commerce, Women’s 
Clubs and various civie bodies on the sub- 
ject of immigration. 

The seeret of Lillian Russell’s perennial 
youth, in spite of her strenuous stage career, 
was a source of continual conjecture and 
speculation throughout the later years of 
her life. An old-time observer of Broadway 
life said recently: 

**Lillian Russell took better care of her- 
self than any stage star I ever knew. She 
was never seen in Rector’s or Shanley’s 
after the show. She never indulged in any 
midnight parties. Night life meant nothing 
to her. When her performance was over, 
she went straight home and to bed. Per- 
haps she would haVe a bite of supper and a 
glass of champagne with a few friends in her 
apartment, but that was the extent of her 
“dissipation.” 

Miss Russell herself attributed her clear 
skin and her perpetual youth to regular 
hours, careful attention to her health, 
plenty of baths in tepid water, exercise 
(walking and tennis), and “lots of cold 
eream.” 


Arthur Brisbane, the Hearst editor, is 
among the many celebrities who bring 
wreaths to her funeral. He writes, in 
this characteristic vein, in his widely cir- 
culated daily column: 


Lillian Russell is dead, and upon her 
tomb might be written: ‘‘Here lies one 
that made the world happier by her talent, 
beauty and kindness.” 

Stirpiculturists will be interested, with 
the rest of America, in Miss Russell’s 
career. 

When this writer, aged nineteen, reporter 
for Charles A. Dana’s New York Sun, was 
sent to interview Lillian Russell at the 
Casino Theatre, Miss Russell sat in her 
dressing-room, nicely chaperoned by her 
mother, Mrs. Cynthia Leonard. Mrs. 
Leonard said, ‘‘ Young man, let Lillian be a 
lesson to you, if you ever get married. Be- 
fore she was born I determined that she 
should be very beautiful and have a fine 
voice and I kept my mind on that all the 
time until she was born. Now, look at her, 
and listen to her.” 

It was advice easy to take. 

Mothers of little girls still to be born will 
be interested in the determination and 
success of Lillian Russell’s mother. Lillian 
Russell is one of five distinctly American 
stage personalities of the past half-century 
—the other four being Mary Anderson, 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, Ada Rehan and 
Julia Marlowe. 
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HE lamp of a thousand practical uses. 
Clamps—stands—hangs—anywhere and 
everywhere. All the light you need where and 
when you need it. Prevents eye strain—reduces 
light bills. No other lighting device like it. 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and com- 
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YEARS AGO 


DID MOTHER AND DAD 
EVER APPEAR COSTUMED LIKE THIS? 









Dayton Bicycles have been 
leaders since your Dad was a boy. 


The above illustration is 
reproduced from a Dayton 
Bicycle catalog of 26 years 
ago. 
Stylesofdresshavechanged 
from year to year but 
Dayton Bicycle quality has 
been the same for more 
than a quarter century. 


Today the Dayton is supreme 
in all those qualities that mean 
speed, endurance, easy running 
—and dependability. 


Our new booklet, “How to 
Choose a Bicycle,” will be 
worth while getting. Send for 
yours now. It will help in ar- 
riving at a wise decision regard- 
ing the exact bicycle best suited 
to your needs. 


No matter what bike you now 
own—or what kind you want— 
get a copy of “How to Choose a 
Bicycle” at once. With it we 
will send (also free and postage 
paid) a copy of our new art cat- 
alog. Use the coupon at once. 





CYCLE DIVISION 
THE DAVIS SEWING 
MACHINE Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
FILL IN—CUT OUT—MAIL TODAY 


The Davis Sewing Machine Co., Dayton, O. 
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BOOTLEG WHISKY AS A POISONER 


HERE may have been “‘a serpent in 
the cup,” as we were often informed, 
in the ‘‘good old days” before Prohibition, 
but if there was, there are half a dozen 
serpents in every up-to-date glass of boot- 
leg whisky—and each is more poisonous 
than the old-time variety ever thought of 
being. ““When you drink bootleg the chances 
are better than nine out of ten that you are 
drinking rank poison.”’ This is not a state- 
ment issued either by Prohibitionists to dis- 
courage drinking, or by Anti-Prohibitionists 
to show what Prohibition has brought us to. 
It is the conclusion of a large newspaper ser- 
vice, which had its men in various parts of 
the country buy the ‘‘ordinary mine-run of 
bootleg liquor,’’ and then had the samples 
analyzed to get “‘an idea of what a man’s 
chances are of getting poisonous booze.” 
Dudley A. Siddall, of the NEA Service, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, is 
authority for the statement that “insofar 
as possible we endeavor to duplicate, in 
buying, the exact conditions that would 
surround, say, a traveling man who might 
patronize bootleggers during a trip around 
the country.” Thirty-eight samples of 
bootleg were bought in this way in fifteen 
cities seattered throughout the nation. As 
for the results, we read: 


Only two of the 38 samples proved to be 
whisky of pre-prohibition quality. One 
of these was purchased in Boston; the 
other in Washington. . 

Two more were synthetic gin—held 
passable. One of these samples was from 
Cleveland, the other from Los Angeles. 

But bootleg consumers in Boston, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland and Los Angeles need 
not jump to the conclusion that because 
these samples were passable, all bootleg 
vended in these cities is safe. For other 
samples bought in these places proved 
dangerous. 

Of the remaining 34 samples, 15 were 
doctored and diluted whiskies or whiskies 
produced from an aleohol base and arti- 
ficially colored and flavored; 17 were raw 
moonshine of varying degrees of rankness; 
one was poor beer, containing wild yeasts; 
and one was a distilled wine, of poor 
quality. 

Samples were collected from these widely 
scattered cities: Dallas, Tex.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Denver, Col.; Norfolk, Va.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Cleveland; Chicago; Seattle, Wash.; San 
Francisco; Los Angeles; New York; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Boston and Washington. 

They were bought from a wide range of 
bootleg channels and analyzed without 
selection. They came from drug stores, 
bell boys, bootblacks, barbers, porters, 
milkmen, near-beer saloons and similar 
channels of the trade, with a few seized in 
official raids. 

The samples were assembled in Wash- 
ington, and analyzed by Government 
chemists in Government laboratories. 

The analyses showed that when you buy 
bootleg you get nearly always a dangerous 
concoction of colored and disguised alcohol, 
or a raw distillate full of aldehydes and 
volatile poisons that will leave you with an 
awful head the day after drinking, and a 
wrecked constitution after repeated doses. 

The ‘‘aldehydes” found in the moon- 
shines and doctored whiskies are elements 





intermediate between alcohols and acids, 
They are derived from the higher alcohols 
by the oxidation and removal of a certain 
hydrogen content and the addition of a 
very small amount of oxygen converts them 
into active acids. 

“The effect of these aldehydes,” says 
William V. Linder, Government chemist, 
‘tis to ‘knock one out’ much more quickly 
than would high-grade whisky. 

“Their consumption over any consider- 
ble period undermines the general consti- 
tution to a point where it seems much more 
susceptible to many diseases. 

‘*While not immediately poisonous, caus- 
ing sudden blindness or death as does 
methyl or wood alcohol, their effect is 
definitely and cumulatively harmful.” 


The dangerous elements in moonshine 
and doctored whiskies, Linder explains, 
are due, for most part, to the unscientific 
distilling and blending. To quote: 


**Moonshine,”’ says Linder, ‘‘is produced 
for most part under the most unscientific 
and unsanitary conditions. The mash is 
fermented in barrels or tubs, usually in the 
open backwoods or in musty cellars. Unde: 
such conditions, the development of wild 
yeasts and unwholesome fermentations are 
common. 
dences of active putrefaction. 

“In distilling, too, all the volatile ele 
ments come over. In commercial distill- 
ing, for the production of high-grade whis- 
kies, it was the custom to discard what was 
known as the ‘heads,’ or first run, contain- 
ing the high aleohols and the more volatile 
oils, and the ‘tails’ or the last run. Only 
the middle run was retained. 

“The moonshiner, however, runs it all 
in—heads, tails and middles. The elements 
that the commercial distiller carefully 
eliminated, therefore, remain in moonshine. 

‘Moonshine, moreover, normally re- 
ceives no aging. Hence it retains all the 
injurious qualities inhering to a raw dis 
tillate containing high alcohols, aldehydes 
and fusel oil, and also whatever additional 
poisons or injurious chemical elements 
may have accumulated through improper 
and unsanitary fermentation and unscien- 
tifie distilling. 

‘**All these elements, even including in 
one ease signs of putrefaction, were present 
in the samples in this test.’’ 

Aldehydes, high alcohols and _ volatile 
oils in moonshine have a directly injurious 
effect on the circulatory, kidney and 
nervous systems, according to Reid Hunt, 
former chief of the Division of Pharma- 
cology, Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

Also they result in ‘‘an increased liability 
to contract diseases or to contract them in 
especially severe form.” 

Among the ailments which these ele 
ments are generally recognized in the 
medical profession as aiding and abetting 
are: 

Hardening of the arteries. 

Cirrhosis of the liver. 

A wide range of digestive disturbances. 


The thirty-eight samples of bootleg 
collected and analyzed for the purposes of 
this test cost anywhere from seventy-five 
cents to $6 a half-pint. Cleveland fur- 
nished the cheapest “poison,” and Chicago, 
where the stuff averaged over $20 4 
quart, set a record in expensive and dan- 


gerous drinking. 


Many moonshines show evi-' 
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Although the Road Commissioner never 
“heads the ticket” on Election Day, there 
are few public officials charged with duties 
more vital to the public welfare. 


Good roads are indispensable to the 
progress and happiness of every com- 
munity. With good roads, getting to 
town is made a matter of minutes—not 
miles; business flourishes, hauling costs 
decrease, property values rise, children 
enjoy the benefits of a central graded 
school, community and social life is broad- 
ened and made more enjoyable. The future 
holds forth great promise. 


Throughout the country our engineers 
have demonstrated to thousands of public 
spirited road officials the great saving 
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No highway engineer or road official 
should be withoui a copy of our latest 
manual, “‘Road Maintenance with 
Tarvia’’. Our nearest office will gladly 
send free copy on request. 





The Future of a Community often lies 
in the Road Commissioner’s hands— 


resulting from a definite policy of Tarvia 
construction and maintenance. 


This popular road material is unequalled 
for building new roads, for resurfacing 
wornout macadam, for repairing and main- 
taining improved roads of every type. 
Special grades are made for specific uses. 


Tarvia roads are an indispensable part 
of every Good Roads Program. They are 
comparatively low in first cost, and are so 
much more economical over a term of years 
that the saving makes a more extensive 
road program possible. 


If you want smooth, dustless, mudless 
roads in your community 365 days in the 
year, write to our nearest office for free 
copy of our illustrated ‘General Tarvia 
Catalog.”’ You'll find it interesting. 









Tm 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, 
The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department which keeps up to the 
minute on all road problems. If you will write 
to the nearest office regardi road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity, the matter will have 
the prompt attentionjof experienced engineers. 
This service is free for the asking. If you 
want etter roads and lower taxes, this 

Abi department can greatly assist you. 


Special Service Department 
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CONQUERING MOUNT EVEREST 


HREE MEMBERS OF THE EVEREST EXPEDI- 

TION, Mallory, Summerville and Norton, on May 

2ist reached an altitude of 26,800 feet, the highest 

ever reached by man, and just 2,200 feet below the summit.” 
This m . which reached civilization in a roundabout way 
on June 8th, was followed by a Calcutta dispatch, dated June 
12th, which announced that 


dictions in last fall’s eablegrams, however, the two members of 
the expedition who led the final reconnaissance have put forth 
a statement of their views which throws grave doubt on the con- 
quest of the mountain this year, or any other. Their statement 
appears in a just-published account of the expedition, ‘‘ Mount 
Everest—The Reconnaissance, 1921" (Longmans). After deal- 

ing in detail with their dis- 





“two members are now at- 
tempting to reach the summit,” 
so the final conquest of the 
world’s highest mountain may 
be reported even before this 
page is published. The pre- 
vious world’s record mountain 
climb of 24,533 feet was made 
by the Duke of the Abruzzi, in 
this same Himalayan region in 
1910. The recent dash of the 
three members of the British 
Expedition, which established 
the new record in mountain- 
climbing, covered only three 
days. The members left the 
eamp at 25,000 feet on May 
20th, climbed nearly 2,000 
feet, and on the third day were 
back at what is known as 
Camp Three, at Changtse, 


21,000 feet above sea level and 
three miles northward of the 
summit of the peak. Referring 


to this achievement, the Lon- 
don Times says: 


In these tremendous alti- 
tudes, more especially as they 
did not use oxygen, this must 
be looked upon as pretty good 
going. If a further camp can 
be established at or about the 
extreme height already reached 
it seems well within the bounds 
of hope, given absence of vio- 
lent winds and blizzards, that 
the final object will be reached. 
Judging by “‘eneral Bruce’s 
dispatches che whole organiza- 
tion appears to have worked 
perfectly. 


The present record, which is 
not only a world record 





THE SUMMIT OF THE WORLD'S HIGHEST MOUNTAIN. 
This striking view of Mount Everest, taken with a telephoto lens, 
shows the roof-like ridge up which, it is hoped, a British exploring 
expedition may penetrate to “‘the top of the world.” 
graph is reproduced by permission from ‘“‘Mount Everest—The to 

Reconnaissance, 1921,"" published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


covery of the northwest ridge 
to the summit, the historian 
of this part of the expedition, 
George H. Leigh-Mallory, 
continues: 


To determine whether it is 
humanly possible to climb to 
the summit of Mount Everest, 
or what may be the chances of 
success in such an undertak- 
ing, other factors besides the 
mere mountaineering difficul- 
ties have to be considered. It 
is at least probable that the 
obstacles presented by this 
mountain could be overcome 
by any competent party if 
they met them in the Alps. 
But it is a very different 
matter to be confronted with 
such obstacles at elevations 
between 23,000 and 29,000 
feet. We do not know that it 
is physiologically possible at 
such high altitudes for the 
human body to make the 
efforts required to lift itself up 
even on the simplest ground. 
The condition of the party of 
1921 in September during the 
days of the assault can not be 
taken as evidence that the 
feat is impossible. The long 
periods spent in high camps 
and the tax of many exhaust- 
ing expeditions had undoubt- 
edly reduced the physical effi- 
ciency of Sahibs and coolies 
alike. The party of 1922, on 
the other hand, will presum- 
ably choose for their attempt 
a time when the climbers are 
at the top of their form and 
their powers will depend on 
the extent of their adaptability 
the condition of high 
altitude. 


The photo- 








achievement in mountain- 

climbing but carries with it a suggestion of final success in con- 
quering the mountain-top, is the result of much preliminary work. 
A “Reconnaissance Expedition,”’ but one which ranks, never- 
theless, with the major exploration expeditions of history, spent 
most of last summer endeavoring to locate a possible route to 
the summit. At a cost in toil, preparations and money suggesting 
comparison with most polar expeditions, a practicable route was 
discovered. At least, cable dispatches last September announced 
that a reconnaissance party of the expedition had penetrated the 
great mountain field on the northwestern side, and had found a 
slope which might be surmounted. This diseovery was made 
after the mountain had been approached from almost every 
possible angle, always with the discovery that sheer cliffs, 
thousands of feet high, bombarded by avalanches, prevented 
any approach to the summit. On the northwest side, however, 
a long ridge stretched upward to the peak, still more than a mile 
higher than the highest point, some 23,000 feet above sea level, 
reached by the exploring party. It is along the precipitate sides 
of this ridge that the expedition will have to clamber on its final 
attempt to reach the summit. As against the optimistic pre- 


Nothing, perhaps, was so 
astonishing in the party of 
reconnaissance as the rapidity with which they became acclimated 
and capable of great exertions between 18,000 and 21,000 feet. 
Where is the limit of this process? Will the multiplication of red 
corpuscles continue so that men may become acclimated much 
higher? There is evidence enough to show that they may exist 
comfortably enough, eating and digesting hearty meals and 
retaining a feeling of vitality and energy up to 23,000 feet. It 
may be that after two or three days quietly spent at this height 
the body would sufficiently adjust itself to endure the still greater 
difference from normal atmospheric pressure 6,000 feet higher. 
At all events, a practical test can alone provide the proof in such 
a case. Experiments carried out in a laboratory by putting a 
man into a sealed chamber and reducing the pressure say to 
half an atmosphere, valuable as they may be when related to 
the experiences of airmen, can establish nothing for mountain- 
eers; for they leave out of account the all-important physiolog- 
ical factor of acclimatization. But in any ease it is to be expected 
that efforts above 23,000 feet will be more exhausting than those 
at lower elevations; and it may well be that the nature of _the 
ground will turn the scale against the climber. For him it 1s 
all important that he should be able to breathe regularly, the 
demand upon his lungs along the final arete can not fail to be @ 
terrible strain, and anything like a tussle up some steep obstacle 
which would interfere with the regularity of his breathing 

















“Yes, Everything is Valsparred— 
Floor, Furniture, Walls and Floor-Covering” 








ALSPAR, Valspar Enamels and Valspar Varnish-Stains 

are a real joy to the woman who takes pride in keeping 
her home spick and span. In your home you will. find 
countless uses for them. 


Valspar Varnish. This famous waterproof varnish gives a 
most beautiful and lasting finish. _ It is spot-proof and can be 
freely washed with soap and water. 


Valspar Enamels. Made in twelve beautiful colors (also Black 
and White, Aluminum, Bronze and Gold). Since they are 
Valspar Varnish, combined with the highest grade pigments, 
they too can be washed freely and are unequalled in durability. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains are Valspar Varnish in six transparent 
wood colors—Mahogany, Cherry, Light and Dark Oak, 
Walnut and Moss Green. You stain and Valspar with one 
sweep of the brush. These: stains are absolutely waterproof 
—nothing will cause them to spot, fade or turn white. 

All three are easy to use. They work freely under the brush, 
dry dust-free in two hours and hard in twenty-four. They 
may be rubbed down to a beautiful dull finish if desired. 4// 
three stand the famous Valspar boiling water test. 
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In the beautiful room 
shown above the 
hard-surfaced rug 
and the furniture are 
finished with Valspar; 
the floor is finished 
with Valspar Varnish 
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while the panelling is 


Valspar Enamel. The 
room can be freely 
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water and soap and 
kept perfectly bright, 
clean and sanitary. 
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The man who puts 


the bubbles in it 


OU have perhaps noticed the silvery 
bubbles in Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
and that they stay in it a long time. 


“Putting in the bubbles” is an im- 
portant part of making Clicquot. The 
spring water, drawn from the bed-rock 
through aluminum pipes, is quite cold 
but not cold enough. 


By refrigeration, the temperature of 
the water is forced down almost to freez- 
ing. Then the water is carbonated. 
That’s what makes Clicquot so lively, 
so full of sparkle. 


Warmer water would not take the 
carbonation so well, nor would it hold it 
so long after the bottle is opened. So 
the man who puts the bubbles in Clicquot 
watches the thermometers and keeps 
the temperature just right. 


And every part of the making of 
Clicquot Club is just as carefully guarded. 
No ginger but real Jamaica ginger is 
used; only pure cane sugar sweetens it; 
and the happy blend of Clicquot is made 
with the| addition of fruit juices. No 
wonder “they all like it.” 

Order Clicquot Club Ginger Ale by 
the case. Should you desire a change 
in flavors at times, you can get a mixed 
case with Ginger Ale, Sarsaparilla, 
Birch Beer and Root Beer. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 


Gbocande Grae 
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might prove to be an ordeal beyond his 
strength. 

As a way out of these difficulties of 
breathing, the use of oxygen has often 
been recommended, and experiments were 
made by Dr. Kellas, which will be con- 
tinued in 1922. 

Even so, there will remain the difficulty 
of establishing one or perhaps two camps 
above Chang La (23,000 feet). It is by no 
means certain that any place exists above 
this point on which tents could be pitched. 
Perhaps the party will manage without 
tents, but no great economy of weight will 
be effected that way; those who sleep out 
at an elevation of 25,000 or 26,000 feet will 
have to be bountifully provided with warin 
things. Probably about fifteen, or at least 
twelve loads will have to be carried up from 
Chang La. It is not expected that oxygen 
will be available for this purpose, and the 
task, whatever organization is provided, 
will be severe, possibly beyond the limits of 
human strength. 

Further, another sort of difficulty will 
jeopardize the chances of success. It might 
be possible for two men to struggle some- 
how to the summit, disregarding every 
other consideration. It is a different matter 
to climb the mountain as mountaineers 
would have climbed it. Principles, time- 
honored in the Alpine Club, must of course 
be respected in the ascent of Mount 
Everest. The party must keep a margin of 
safety. It is not to be a mad enterprise 
rashly pushed on regardless of danger. 
The ill-considered acceptance of any and 
every risk has no part in the essence of 
persevering courage. A mountaineering 
enterprise may keep sanity and sound judg- 
ment and remain an adventure. And of all 
principles by which we hold, the first is 
that of mutual help. What is to be done 
for a man who is sick or abnormally ex- 
hausted at these high altitudes? His com- 
panions must see to it that he is taken down 
at the first opportunity and with an ade- 
quate escort; and the obligation is the 
same whether he be Sahib or coolie; if we 
ask a man to carry our loads up the moun- 
tain, we must care for his welfare at need. 
It may be taken for granted that such need 
will arise and will interfere very seriously 
with any organization however ingeniously 
and carefully it may be arranged. 

In all it may be said that one factor be- 
yond all others is required for success. Too 
many chances are against the climbers; 
too many contingencies may turn against 
them. Anything like a breakdown of the 
transport will be fatal; soft snow on the 
mountains will be an impregnable defense; 
a big wind will send back the strongest; 
even so small a matter as a boot fitting 
a shade too tight may endanger one man’s 
foot and involve the whole party in retreat. 
The climbers must have above all things, 
if they are to win through, good fortune, 
sand the greatest good fortune of all for 
mountaineers, some constant spirit of 
|kindness in Mount Everest itself, the for- 
getfulness for long enough of its more 
cruel moods; for we must remember that 
the highest of mountains is capable of 
severity, a severity so awful and so fatal 
that the wiser sort of men do well to think 
and tremble even on the threshold of their 
high endeavor. 


Mountain climbing authorities both in 
England and America have greeted with 
enthusiasm the recent record-breaking 























accomplishment of the climbers. A special 
dispatch, copyrighted and supplied by 
the Mount Everest Committee, tells of 
the expedition’s climb, by May 20th, 
to within a short distance of the camp 
at the 23,400-feet level. This year’s expe- 
dition according to the same report, in- 
eludes thirteen Britishers, more than sixty 
hillman, 320 animals, and a number of 
porters. An oxygen base, reports General 
C. B. Bruce, the leader, will be established, 
but it is noteworthy that the record height 
of 26,800 feet was established without 
oxygen. A special cable dispatch from 
London to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
dated June 9th, said: 


The bulletin from Mount Everest arriv- 
ing yesterday relieved the anxiety which 
was beginning to be felt for the Everest 
expedition and raised hopes of success 
among iiembers of the Royal Geographical 
Society who have been doubtful whether 
human beings would be able to live at such 
an altitude as the summit of Everest. 

They were astounded to learn from 
General Bruce’s brief dispatch that three 
of the party had been able to climb within 
2,200 feet of the summit of Everest and 
jaore than 3,000 feet higher than did any 
member of the previous expedition and 
without the aid of oxygen. 

Other dispatches show General Bruce 
has been able to take the oxygen equip- 
ment to the bases which he has been estab- 
lishing along the route of actual ascent, and 
that, coupled with the success of three of 
the party in outdistancing the other ex- 
pedition, has changed the aspect of the 
second attempt entirely. 


The New York Times comments on the 
expedition’s recent success, and wishes it 
good luck for the future, in this editorial, 
headed ‘‘Near Everest’s Top”’: 


No one will be more surprized than Pro- 
fessor Dreyer of Oxford by the endurance 
of Mallory and his companions. Early in 
the year the professor conducted experi- 
ments with oxygen in a pressure chamber 
to determine how high climbers could safely 
go without a portable tank of oxygen. 
He concluded that it would be advisable 
to begin using the gas at about 23,000 feet. 
Yet General Bruce’s mountaineers got up 
to 26,800 feet without it! 

The question to be determined was 
whether the last 2,202 feet could be gained 
with or without oxygen. It was believed 
that at least one camp higher than 25,000 
feet would have to be made. Could the 
coolies be depended on to carry up the 
camp supplies? At the greatest altitude, 
not far above 20,000 féet, which they 
strained up to with the reconnoissance 
party last summer, they were near the 
exhaustion point. The climbers would 
have to carry their own oxygen bottles, 
with mask and tube attachment, the weight 
of which is thirty-two pounds. The higher 
they worked their way up, the harder it 
would be to endure the extra load. An 
ingenious plan had been devised on paper 
to establish oxygen ‘‘dumps” by stages, 
80 that one man at least, with four bottles 
on his back, could climb the last 1,000 or 
500 feet and have enough of the gas left 
to get back to the last camp. It was 
feared, however, that at the highest alti- 
tudes no one would be able to support the 
oxygen pack. If Everest is finally con- 
quered, it may turn out tha; oxygen played 
no part on the last “lap.” 
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“‘Listening in’’ with the 
Magnavox Radio, the 
reproducer supreme— 
without which no wireless 
receiving set ts complete. 








 Prnteree’ and dance music, speeches, songs, 
vaudeville, and market reports—Magnavox 
Radio reproduces them all in tones of marvelous 
clarity and power, making wireless programs the 
universal ome entertainment of the age. 


R-2 Magnavox Radio with 
18-inch horn: this instru- 
ment is intended forthose 
who wish the utmost in 
amplifying power; for 
large audiences, dance 
halls, etc. $85.00 


R-3 Magnavox Radio with 
14-inch horn: the ideal 
instrument for use in 
homes, offices, amateur 
stations, etc. $45.00 


Model C Magnavox Power 
Amplifier: insures getting 
the largest possible power 
input for your Magnavox 
Radio. 

AC-2-C, 2-Stage, $80.00 
AC-3-C, 3-Stage, $110.00 

Magnavox products can be had 

from good dealers everywhere. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY 
Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


AA GNAVOX 
Radio 
The Reproducer Supreme 
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IN FAVOR OF THE YOUNG FOLKS 
(Continued from page 38) 
definite than they were in the Seventeenth Century at a time 
when Anglo-Saxon society had not yet been accused of degen- 
eracy.” Lillian Billings, dean of women at Bush Conservatory 
(Chicago), remarks, ‘‘Our present-day flapper wears knee dresses 
and roll-down hose, but is that so much more suggestive than the 
bustle or the sheath gown with the skirt slit to the knee?”” And 
Jennie S. Ladd, dean of women at the University of Minne- 
sota, asks, in agreement: ‘‘Would the loudest objectors care to 
have the tilters, the bustles, the huge sleeves, and the dragging 
skirts return?’ Ben- 
Fleming Sessel, editor 
of Silver and Gold at 
the University of 
Colorado, defends the 
modern dance in this 





paragraph: 
“T see something in 
favor of the close 


dancing of the time 
which is condemned. 
It at least keeps 
young people danc- 
ing.. Now we do not 
have to provide ar- 
bors at dances for 
those who find some 
other attraction than 
keeping step with the 
music. If it is sensu- 
ally perverting, and I 
doubt it, it at least 
keeps our sensualities 
out in plain view. If 
jazz makes one riot- 
ous, then the old 
waltz makes one sen- 
timental, and the last 
is as bad as the first.” 





“MANNERS ARE CHEAP.” 
President Swartz of 
the Woman’s College 
of Alabama says that, 
“when he remembers 
-- some of the practises 

of the past, such as bundling, ete., he ean not ‘become alarmed 
or seriously imprest with the hue and ery which is raised against 
the young people of the present day.’’’ President Bell of St. 
Stephen’s College (Annandale-on-Hudson), believes that, altho 
our young people have lost much of the old respect for con- 
ventionality, ‘‘they demand to know the reason for decency and 
insist that the reason must go deeper than conformity with the 
conventional notions of those at present controlling society.” 
**The simple fact is,’ declares Henry F. Cope, general secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Association, ‘‘that young people 
to-day are really a good deal more moral than their grandmothers 
were; the difference lies in the fact that youth to-day act with 
intelligent choice as to their conduct while the past generations 
usually acted under control, by authority, or according to some 
fixt tradition.” D. W. Worthing, dean of the College of Archi. 
tecture at the University of Arizona, advises that we ‘‘ Let the 
young things take their risks, just as we had to take ours. Per- 
haps at our age they will be as safe and harmless as we are.” 
“In our opinion,”’ says A. B. Clarke, editor of The Messenger 
(University of Richmond), ‘‘there has been no revolution in 
morals except in the sense of a change toward greater frankness and 
open-mindedness. On the other hand, manners have undergone 
a tremendous revolution. Give the younger generation time. It 
has defied the conventions of its elders and has undertaken to 
work out its own ideals.” In these scientific days we believe in 
experiment, asserts Harold P. Knauss, editor of the Muhlen- 
berg Weekly (Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa.). ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
he concludes, ‘‘the present generation is making some experi- 
ments; here’s hoping that we interpret the results rightly.” 


At the same time, believes Charles F. 

Thwing, President Emeritus of Western 

Reserve University, the past year has 
brought an improvement in morals. 











‘The whole movement,” agrees William S. Ament, alumni 
secretary at Oberlin, ‘‘is characterized by a shift from dogma to 
experimentation, deductive reasoning to inductive, authority to 
experience.”” Arguing along similar lines, Virginia H. Corbett, 
dean of women at the Colorado Agricultural College, writes: 


“T notice two characteristics that arouse alarm on the part 
of some of their conservative elders. The first is a frank ques- 
tioning of standards and conventions which must give reasons 
for their old-time power or be placed in the discard. If this 
attitude was noble in Martin Luther and the great leaders in 
scientific inquiry, it is not entirely ignoble on the part of our 
youngsters of to-day, 
tho it may be sur- 
prizing. They are 
already finding that 
the genuine has been 
tested by time and 
will remain. The sec- 
ond is the craving for 
amusement and enter- 
tainment, which is a 
normal result of the 
age in which they live. 
The age which has 
provided the movie 
and the automobile 
must expect that they 
will be used. But|these 
amusements have 
helped to teach many 
things that have been 
undreamed of by the 
young of other-times. 
They face the prob- 
lems of their age with 
better understanding 
of its dangers and 
possibilities. They 
will be able to meet 
its requirements.” 








That all this “ex- 
perimenting,”’ to ac- 
cept a liberal view, is 
fraught with more or 
less danger, a major- 
ity of our correspon- 
dents seem to recog- 
nize, and it appears that in various localities the young people 
themselves do. While there is little acceptance of convention 
as such, we hear that experimentation grows more cautious, 
with promise of a return to beaten paths. ‘‘The reaction 
has already begun,” according to President Smith of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. ‘‘The ‘jazz’ period is reced- 
ing, and when a saner equilibrium has been attained, we 
will find that the average woman, while no longer a clinging 
vine, helplessly adhering to some manly oak, will have gained 
in breadth, strength, and poise, more than she has lost in gentle- 
ness and docility.’’ ‘‘We believe that this year we can distinctly 
say that the peak of this has been passed and that now there is 
a slow but gradual and distinct reaction against the excesses of 
recent years,” declares C. F. Ross, dean of men at Allegheny 
College. ‘‘An illustration of this may be seen by the fact that 
in the first half year the number of dancing parties decreased 
approximately 14 per cent. over the preceding year, and also by 
the fact that there have been fewer matters which might be 
termed disciplinary, than in many years past.”” J. D. Moore, 
editor of the Baptist and Reflector, gives it as his opinion “that 
there has been a decided improvement within the past year 
in the moral ideals of the young people. ‘‘Organizations have 
arisen among them,”’ he observes, “which are intended so combat 
many evil tendencies.” Touching especially on alcoholic ten- 
dencies, Arthur E. Wilson, of the Maine-Spring (University of 
Maine), tells us that ‘‘Maine has shared the average college 
reputation for drinking in the past, but it has been noticeable 
that there is great improvement this year. This can not be 
entirelv credited to Prohibition, as our geographical situation 


“SOUND AND WHOLESOME.” 


The young people of this generation, in the 

opinion of President Wilbur of Leland 

Stanford University, are ‘‘fundamentally” 
as right as they ever were 
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By degrees comes light; and man's control over 
the conditions of his life grows greater and greater. 


Out of Ages of Experiment 


YSTERY, darkness and helplessness held 

man through dreary ages. Then it dawned 
on a human mind that experiment was the key to 
human betterment. With the vision of a prophet 
Roger Bacon declared that experiment would lead 
to powerful .machines that would traverse oceans, 
earth and even the air. 


For this unholy idea Bacon was imprisoned 
through long years. In his cell he experimented 
with glass and discovered a basic principle of 
eyeglasses. That was 650 years ago. 

Three hundred years later a group of open- 
minded men in London formed the first society to 
encourage experiments. To the Royal Society of 
London we owe the multitude of scientists whose 
great genius has helped us to gain “complete 
power over the conditions of our lives.” One group 
includes those who have devoted themselves to re- 
leasing man from the many defects of his eyes. 


The improvement of your vision, as Roger Bacon 
first discovered, is produced principally by the sur- 
faces of lenses—their curvatures—not by any magic 
in the glass alone. 


American Optical Company 


When your eyes call for help your ‘Optical 
Specialist works with all the means of precision he 
possesses. But up to the present time he has been 
unable to tell accurately if the curves on many 
kinds of lenses have been ground as prescribed 
for you. 


Now, out of years of experimenting, comes the 
invention which meets this great need—The Wells- 
worth Lensometer. It measures these precious 
curvatures with the utmost precision. 


This remarkable instrument is a product of long 
scientific experiment. It again verifies the wisdom 
of George W. Wells when he established labora- 
tories at his great optical works at Southbridge, 
Mass., and brought scientists there to study. 
During his last years he charged his sons and 
fellow workers to spare no effort—to leave no ex- 
periment untried—to make Wellsworth Laboratories 
the center of optical research for the betterment of 
human vision. 


Through the services of Optical Specialists you 
can make sure that the most precious of your senses 
is profiting by the best knowledge of today. 


Southbridge Mass USA 
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How can 
your home be 


HEALTHFUL 
without 
Running Water! 


Install This Private 
Pumping Station 
In Your Home 


Carrying heavy pails of water day 
after day is as injurious to a woman’s 
health as breathing impure air or eating 
bad food. Doing things every day the 
hard, inconvenient way has taken the 
joy from thousands of lives. 


Health in the home demands sanitary 
conditions and modern comforts. And 
one important feature is running water, 
under pressure. When you have running 
water you have a modern sink. Water, 
hot or cold, or hard or soft, is always 
available. 


No More Pumping 


You simply turn the faucet. You have 
a modern bathroom in the house. You 
have running water in the basement, in 
the garage or barn. You have water 
under pressure for sprinkling lawn, flow- 
ers, garden truck, and for fire protection. 
These things are necessary to healthful 
and happy surroundings. 


Whether your house is a summer place on the 
lake, a suburban home or on a farm, you can 
have these health promoting conveniences by 
installing this home pumping station on your 
premises. 


Its Automatic 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric light socket or 
home lighting plant circuit. Pumps water 
from cistern, shallow well, spring or lake, under 
pressure. Noiseless and automatic. No switch 
to turn. No adjustments to make. Has gal- 
vanized steel tank. This is the only water 
plant with the famous Fairbanks-Morse Pump. 


Capacity 200 Gall per Hour 
Now selling at a low price. Costs only a few 
cents a week to operate. Don't accept a su 
stitute. If you do not know our. local dealer 
write us for complete information and literature. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Gas Ltd., Montreal 
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makes the ‘stuff’ obtainable.”” W.S. Gober, 
principal of the Elgin (Ill.) High School, 
reports ‘‘less dancing, less jazz music 
and heedless running about now than a 
year or two ago.”” We are told by Princi- 
pal C. P. Quimby that the girls at the 
Cony High School in Augusta, Maine, 
voluntarily adopted a number of resolu- 
tions making for more modesty in dress. 

Then, too, a great many observers assure 
us that out of the general upheaval there is 
emerging a really splendid type of young 
manhood and young womanhood—a finer 
type, indeed, than any we have evolved 
hitherto. That is the opinion advanced by 
President Murlin of Boston University, who 
says that ‘‘Students were never so rcspon- 
sive to ideals, were never so ready to follow 
the right sort of leadership, were never more 
earnest in devotion to vital instruction, 
were never more responsive to all the higher 
and finer ideals for which the college 
stands.”” Similarly, Oliver Reiff Hartzell, 
superintendent of the San Rafael (Cal.) 
schools, observes that ‘“‘On the basis of 
conventional standards, our young people 
are sliding down hill, but in their obser- 
vance of their principles of right and wrong 
as it affects actual fundamentals, they are 
stronger than the generation which pre- 
eeded them.’’ Ross N. Young, principal 
of the Stillwater (Minn.) High School, 
adds the prediction that ‘“‘the youngsters 


of this generation are going to be much | 
. 
better and much wiser parents than those 


of to-day.”” And Frank Wilson Blackmar, 
dean of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, argues to this effect: 

“The changing customs of dress, danc- 
ing, cigaret-smoking, furnish great oppor- 
tunities for the sensationalist, but these 
changes do not represent progress or dete- 
rioration, for tho lines of progress are more 
sternly drawn and ere not thrown aside by 
temporary adjustments. It is not possible 
to defend the aciions of many young people 
in respect to these customs, but why single 
out 10 per cent. of the young and charge their 
indiscretions to the whole number? Ninety 
per cent. of the young people of my ac- 
quaintance are sane, wholesome, and sen- 
sible, with intellectual and moral integrity 
not inferior to but probably in edvance of 
those of the past generation.” 


A. M. Kerr, editor of the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, finds that youth is to-day as 
clean and fine as ever—‘‘and more of it 
generously disposed to a life of unselfish 
service than in any previous generation.” 
President Penrose of Whitman College 
(Walla Walla, Wash.) would rather have 
young folks loyal to self-chosen ideals 
than to have them “conventionally correct 
in slavish obedience to the voice of author- 
ity.”” ‘After this wave of extremes in 
dress, dancing, jazz music and so forth 
has. passed,” says President Roessler of 
Valparaiso University, ‘‘I believe the 





young people generally will emerge morally 
stronger and better than before.” Dean 
Heckel of Lafayette College finds his 
students ‘‘manlier, more reasonable, more 
self-controlled, more serious-minded, more 
purposeful.”” They display ‘‘a sturdier 
type of character,’’ agrees Dean Vickert of 
the theological seminary at Colgate Uni- 
versity. President Macmillan of Wells 
College is, in his own words, “strongly 
inclined to side with those who frown on 
the present-day tendency to advertise and 
criticize any little change in the dress or 
demeanor of our educated young women. 
The mingling of the sexes in society on the 
basis of equality, it should be remembered, 
is only a few centuries old and confined to 
a sma!l portion of the civilized world. 
Every forward step has been criticized, but 
the criticisms have not been justified by 
the “The younger 
shocks my conservative soul like an erup- 


event.” generation 


tion of Vesuvius,”’ confesses Dean Page of 
the School of Medicine at the University of 
Cincinnati, ‘“‘but I have moments of calm 
during which I can see that while the 
dangers of youth’s lofty flight are greater, 
it also runs a better chance than ever before 
of reaching the stars.’’ Quite as opti- 
mistic is H. G. Russell, superintendent 
of the Beardstown (IIl.) who 
writes: 


schools, 


“Tho the pessimist rant and the critic 
croak to their heart’s content, the present 
youth of the land are growing into the 
wisest, most virile, most versatile, most 
capable and most useful generation since 
history started.” 


“Young people are safer together now 
than ever before,’ A. Coving- 
ton, principal of the Franklinton (La.) 
High School, ‘“‘ because a good part of the 
false modesty has been eliminated, and 
they understand themselves and each other 
“What change 
asks Georgia Meckling, librarian 
of the Seniors High School at Butler, Pa. 
** The child of to-day may lack the courtesy, 
even respect for his elders, which belonged 
but the off- 
has a self-reliance, at 
insatiable curiosity which will send the 
next generation ahead of the civilization of 
the last ‘Dig! Dig! Dig! 
‘Pep! more Pep!’ is the language of to-day. 
The excitable rush of the younger genera- 
tion carries us on, not to revolution, but 
to a bright, alluring future.”” Selden Pea- 
body Delany, editor of the American 
Church Monthly, takes the same general 
attitude, and Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, 
head of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh 
in America, sums up a mass of popular 
opinion in a recent statement, running: 


’ believes S. 


” 


better than ever before. 
is there?”’ 


to the child of yesterday; 


spring of to-day 


Yesterday said, 


“The young girl of to-day is as good as 
she was thirty years ago. There is n0 
reason to believe that we are in a period of 
immorality because youth is full of peP 
and life and jazz. I am not going into 
hysterics because of this skipping about 
of young women.” 
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ough Battery | 
= Zfor Rough Trips 


Just one rough, hard trip to the fishing grounds— if 
your battery isn’t in the best of health—may put it out 
of commission. Or along, hot tour may doit. Ora few 
weeks’ neglect. Or an unusual amount of stopping and 
starting. 

Mighty few people realize the cruel punishment a 
Equipped with Willard battery has to stand even in ordinary, everyday service. 
Threaded Rubber Batteries It has to be tough! Indeed, the only safe kind of a 

battery to have is the toughest, most powerful and 


Abbot- Davis Leas Riddk 

; Downing Day Elder Lewis-Hall Robinson durable battery you can find. 
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ANIMAL FREAKS IN NATURE’S SIDE-SHOW 


and get your tickets for the greatest side-show on earth! 
Don’t miss the stupendous spectacle of the only authen- 
tie and genuine freaks of nature, produced and supplied by nature 
herself especially for this exhibition! Here you see the two- 
headed lizard, which runs either backward or forward; the 
brainless sloth who lives upside down; that Woolworth Tower 


6é | ADIES AND GENTLEMEN! Step right up this way 


his finger also, shows great affection for a gentleman who visits 
bim every Tuesday and scratches his back. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary of the freaks is the giraffe, the tallest creature in 
the world. There are two of these at the Zoo, Jack and Jennie 
by name. The writer says: 

At the age of two years, Jack was eleven feet seven inches tall. 
He has been growing a foot a year ever since and now he is a 


fourteen-footer, and still going strong in 
his apparent ambition to rub noses with 











Photographs by Euwie R. sanvuin Courtesy New York Zovloxical society 


“THERE AIN'T NO SUCH ANIMILE 








Jennie and Jack can hold up their heads with the best, for giraffes are the tallest animals on life. 
earth. Jack is fourteen feet tall, and still going at the rate of a foot a year. Their favorite 
sports are “eating off the top shelf of a tree, rubber-necking, and having six feet of sore throat.” 


the stars. He may reach the height of 
eighteen or even twenty feet before he 
gives it up and stops. As for Jennie, it is 
true that she isn’t quite so towering, but 
certainly no one ever will insult Jennie by 
calling her dumpy. 

From their aerial height these two look 
down on you when you visit them, in a 
startled, amazed way, as if, in their opinion, 
you, not they, are the queer spectacle. 
Perhaps that is exactly what they do think 
—if they think at all. It is doubtful if they 
do. For altho they live in an exalted at- 
mosphere, there is no evidence that they 
think lofty or complicated thoughts. Even 
their keepers are not imprest by their show 
of brains—rather the contrary. 

But if they do not think deep thoughts, 
they have strong preferences. Part of 
their time is spent in a large stall, twenty 
feet high, part in a corral on the outside. 
According to changes in the weather they 
are turned out or stopt up. For they 
are delicate and apt to contract sore 
throats and pneumonia. 

Now when the time comes to go indoors, 
Jennie always goes freely, of her own will. 
On the other hand, Jack has to be driven 
inside. At times the keepers have to put a 
halter round his neck and some of them 
pull while others lambaste him from 
behind. 

With Jennie it is just the reverse. She 
prefers an indoor life. When the weather 
turns warm and bright, and Jack is all 
eagerness to get out, the keepers have 
sometimes to pull and lambaste Jennie. In 
other words, their tastes are different. 
They are fond of each other; they never 
quarrel. But Jack likes country life, an 
al fresco existence. Jennie prefers indoor 





In the wild state, giraffes live in herds 
and eat the tender shoots of certain trees 
that grow high from the ground. Cuvun- 








among animals, the giddy giraffe that eats off the top shelf of 
trees; the tortoise that weighs three hundred pounds and is 
three hundred years old—a pound for every year! as 

And so the barker at the circus of nature might go on, with 
but this difference from the regular side-show announcer, that 
what he says is true. And just as the tallest man and the fattest 
lady have personalities and whims and eccentricities of their 
own, so the characters in this circus have their amusing or amaz- 
ing quirks and wiles. They like some people, and they don’t 
like others. They are fond of one kind of candy, and turn up 
their noses, if they have them, at other kinds. Of the three 
kinkajous in the New York Zoological Park, two will bite and 
seratch, and the other will curl up lovingly on your shoulder, 
says Samuel A. Derieux in the American Magazine (New York), 
and Rudolph, the honey badger—called the pigmy giant because 
he is so strong and scrappy—who grabbed Mr. Derieux’s cane 
and came near chewing it up and who would gladly have chewed 








stant reaching up after this delicacy has, 
through the centuries, lengthened their legs, shoulder-blades 
and necks, until now the giraffe is his own stepladder. 

If you look at him, you think his front legs are longer than his 
back ones. But that is an illusion. The legs are the same 
length. It is the elongation of the shoulder-blades that give the 
tilted-up appearance. The giraffe rarely feeds on the ground. 
If he has to drink water, or to pick up any object, he must strad- 
dle his front legs out in a painful and awkward manner. 

The giraffe is an impractical, visionary-looking animal, whose 
thoughts, you would say, are up in the clouds. But in his wild 
state he can take care of himself pretty well. A kick from his 
front leg has been known to lay a lion out; and the hind leg can 
swing not only backward but sideways. 

He is not swift of flight, for when he tries to put on speed, his 
legs get tangled up. But he is not only his own stepladder but 
his own observation tower as well. He can see an enemy a long 
way off. In captivity he is a simple, harmless fellow, always 
perfectly groomed, and with the gentle, melting eye of the gazelle. 
His horns are little make-believe protuberances, more of an orna- 
ment than a weapon. He doesn’t know he’s a freak—but he 
is, all the same, one of the queerest in nature’s side-show. He 
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Another Seiberling Promise 


is Fulfilled 


In the very first advertisement of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company, in January, 1922, appeared the following state- 
ment by Mr. F. A. Seiberling: 


“There is room for great new achievements in increasing 
the durability of tires and reducing the cost for the bene- 
fit of the travelling public.” 


The promise of increased durability was immediately 
made good by notable structural improvements—such as 
extending the tread all around the tire from bedd to bead to 
prevent tread separation—and these were embodied in 
every tire made by Seiberling, without exception. 


The promise of reduced cost as well was first fulfilled in the 
Seiberling 30 x 3% Clincher Cord at $12.50 which set a new 
standard of cord tire value for owners of small cars. 


Now the better manufacturing processes responsible for 
that notable achievement have been perfected and extended 
to include all straight-side Seiberling Cords as well as the 
Seiberling-built Portage Cords and Fabrics. 


_ Therefore a price reduction of approximately 12%% on 
all Seiberling Straight Side Cords and all Portage Tires was 
made effective June 1, 1922. 


Whatever the car you drive, you can today buy a Seiber- 
ling-built tire embodying, in Mr. Seiberling’s own words: 
“highest quality and low cost to a degree. which has not 
been equalied in my 23 years of rubber manufacturing.” 


If you do not find a Seiberling dealer in your community, 
write us for nearest address at which you can procure 
Séiberling Cords and Tubes. 





SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


















NEW PRICES 


(inclading Tax) 


Seiberling Cords 


Size Price 
30x3% Clincher $12.50 
30x3% Straight Side 15.00 
31x4 - 25.80 
32x4 = 28.40 
33 x4 29.40 
32x4% - 34.90 
33 x4% - 35.60 
34x4% "ee 36.50 
33 x5 “= 45.60 
35x5 > 46.90 


Portage Fabrics 


Size Price 
30x3 Clincher $ 9.50 
30x3% ” 10. 50 
32x3% Straight Side 17.25 
31x4 Clincher 18.00 
32x4 Straight Side 22.90 
33 x4 “ 24.10 
34x4 “ 24.60 

Portage Cords 

Size Price 
30x3% Clincher $12.50 
32x3% Straight Side 22.20 
32x4 ‘“ 26.90 
33 x4 * 27.80 
34x4 “ 29.70 
32x44 ne 32.10 
33 x4% “ 33.80 
34x44 “ 34.70 
35x4% “ 39.30 
33 x5 " 43.30 
35x5 “ 44.50 


37x5 


SEIBERLING 





CORD 


and PORTAGE TIRES 
Seiberling Built 
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The Old Way. 


Kardexed Records 
Save Money 


130,000 _ records ppg rd one 
tnstantly-in-sight—5,000 to 10,000 transac- 
deus a day! All handled by a few clerks. 
This means a great saving in time and 
money over the old “cards-in-a-box” 
. You can use your present card 
records or ledger sheets in Kardex. 
Kardex equipment saves its entire cost every 
year in clerks’ wages alone—this entirely 
aside from its remarkable speed of reference 
ard the constant control of all 
vital business facts that it gives 
executives. 
Ask for booklet about how 
Kardex exclusive features can 
conserve your time and increase 
your employees’ speed and accu- 
racy. Write 275 Kardex Bidg.,¥J 
Tonawanda, N. Y , 
Branches in on Go principal 
the Consult 


cities of 
book -y “ask your 


ban 
DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 


Men who have earned more than $5,000 a your a as District 
Managers, write for booklet ‘“Y our Opportunity 


KARDEX, 275 Kardex Bldg.. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Please send booklets to 


Address 

I am immediately interested in 
Inventory Purchases Sales 
Credits Cost Shi ts 
Production Advertising hee 
§ 3 eee 


ae : 
70,000 wows in coe 300 boas 











If you take measurements you need a 


“ONE-MAN” STEEL TAPE 


MFG. CO., Bangor, Me. 
“it it’s a ONE-MAN, it’s a Crogan” 


Mantis to Fay 


money for the 


enreens 


T Sata 
ay 
[2 England=— 


do as England does! Ask for 
Transportation via London & 
North Western Railway when 
visiting the Universities, 
Washington's, Shakespeare’s, 
and Burns’s Country; North 
Wales, The English, Scottish, 
and Irish Lakes. 

















Travel by the ROYAL WEST 
COAST ROUTE to Scotland. 


Che 
Charm of England 


Other attractive literature and full 
information free on application. 
John Fairman, Agent, 
London & North Western Railway, 
200 D-Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BIRDS, 











is the tall man—the tallest, by far, in the 
world. 

A lively and gifted freak is the kangaroo. 
In 1770 some sailors from the ship of 
Captain Cook, the great explorer, which 
had touched on the wild Australian coast, 
eame running back to the vessel with the 
report that they had seen an outlandish 
creature, as tall as a man, who stood up on 
his tail. It was an ‘‘Old Man Kangaroo.” 
One of these creatures, named Pop, to- 
gether with lesser lights of the same family, 





POP, THE KANGAROO. 
This is Pop’s best boxing attitude. Having 
stood up on his tai] thus, he strikes with one of 
his hind feet. 








makes his residence at the Zoo, and Mr. 
Derieux tells us: 


When he first came,-Pop was a bad 
fellow, likely to swat his keeper any time. 
His dangerous blow he does not strike with 
his front feet, but with his hind ones, 
which are armed with a vicious claw. In 
order to deliver a knockout, he throws him- 
self back oni his tail, stands upright, and 
kicks with a vicious force that may kill. 

**He lets me alone now,” says Riley, his 
keeper. “I can outbox him, and he 
knows it.” 

For our benefit Riley gave him a tap on 
the jaw. In his anger, Pop looked ridicu- 
lously like an old man who had been in- 
sulted. His head quivered as if from a 
slight palsy, such as you see now and then 
in old men, and he kept on nodding, then 
shaking it, as if to say, ‘‘ You'd better not 
do that again!” Finally, he reared back 
on his tail, which is equivalent, so far as the 
kangaroo is concerned, to rearing back on 
his dignity. 

Of course Riley did not push the matter 


any further. ‘‘Old Pop’s a good scout,” 
declared he, ‘‘and we ought not to bother 
him.” 


As for Mom, the mother kangaroo, she 


Restful, Healthful Travel 


Those whe! have traveled on 
D. tion Company 
Steamers, for business or pleas- 

ure, have long come to associate 


every deli 
our o-_ with this line. Daily 
trige ere ie between Detroit 
Buffalo; Detroit and Cleve- 
fand, on Eastern Time. Train con- 
nections at Buffalo for Eastern 
and at Detroit for Western Points. 


Detroit & Buffalo | Detroit & Cleveland 
Lv. Detroit 6:80 | Lv. each city 11 p.m. 


p.m 
= Buffalo 6:00 


Lv. each city 8:30 
og “$6 £0 one a.m. 
way, $11.50round Fare, $3.60 one way, 
trip. $6.60 round trip. 
Berths, =e A Ley 
$4.20 up $7.20 up 
Rail tickets Automobiles 
G5% 0 ‘35% reduction this 
year). Gas must be Wireless 
equipment. 


Fation address, RAG. Stoddard. Yen. 


Pass. and Ticket Agt.. Detroit.’ Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
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(LIKELY) 


uggage 


On the week-end trip or longer vacation, you will 


feel proud of your LIKLY 


LUGGAGE. 


Noticeably ttinctive in design and quality—and 


it wears the longest. 


Sold by the best stores everywhere 






FOLIO 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Be sure the lug- 
gage you buy bears 
this trademark. I 
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distinctive quality. 
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$54 up from dealer or factory. New cata- 
eae in colors. Free. 
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for our Free opinion of its patentable nature. 
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has a little one, which she carries around 
in a sack. It is now half-grown, and 
sometimes comes out of the sack and hops 
around. But at sight of people, it jumps 
back in and is hidden from prying eyes. 
The sack will be at Kiddy Kangaroo’s dis- 
posal until he is nearly grown. Then, 
some day, Mom will dump him out and 
tell him to shift for himself. 

Most animals make a noise when angry, 
or frightened, or just feeling good. The 
kangaroo is practically dumb, tho some- 
times you can hear an indistinct chattering 
or smacking noise of the lips. There is one 
animal which never makes a sound, not 
even when caught and killed—that ani- 
mal is the friend we have just left, the 
giraffe. 


What is the ugliest animal in the world? 
You may differ about which is the most 
beautiful, but Mr. Derieux insists that 
there is no ground for difference of opinion 
as to the ugliest. The wart hog wins on 
every count. We read: 


He hasn’t a single redeeming trait, 
physically speaking—not one. His eyes 
are set at the top of his long flat head; 
below the eyes are unsightly warts; his 
tusks grow all sorts of ways; his hair is 
thin and scraggly; his tail looks like a 
frayed twine string. He is moth-eaten, 
unkempt, thoroughly disreputable. But 
he certainly can plow up the ground! 

In looking at his corral I couldn’t help 
thinking that he would make a valuable 
animal to dig up streets where you want 
to put down asphalt or paving; even old 
asphalt streets, he could loosen up for us. 
All that Clarence—for that is his name— 
needs, to become useful to man, is a course 
of training. Clarence, also, says Riley, is 
a good scout, and far from a fool. He 
knows his keeper; he knows his name, and 
he will come running at call. When he 
eats, he gets down on his knees as if saying 
prayers over his food. The reverential 
attitude, combined with the grotesque and 
disreputable ugliness of the suppliant, is a 
sight to remember. 


If Clarence does have a rival in ugliness, 
that rival is the giant tortoise Buster, in 
Mr. Derieux’s opinion. Buster, according 
to computation, was born about the year 
that the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 
three centuries ago, when Elizabeth sat on 
the throne of England, and America was a 
howling wilderness. At present writing— 


Having reached the ripe age of three hun- 
dred years and assumed the mature propor- 
tions of three hundred pounds, Buster is 
living a life of ease and contentment. Next 
to him resides a young sprig of a tortoise— 
a mere infant of only ninety years and 
weighing only a hundred pounds! Both 
are the degenerate descendants of a huge 
race of reptiles which roamed the globe 
long before man put in his appearance. 

Buster shows his years; he looks very 
old and very wise. His wedge-shaped face 
is wrinkled into a comical grimace, as if he 
might be laughing at us newcomers on this 
terrestrial globe. He bears us no grudge, 
tho. He is a friendly old boy. If you call 
him, he will come to the fence slowly and 
with dignity, and will eat a sandwich or a 
banana (banana preferred) out of your 
hand. As a matter of warning, perhaps it 
ought to be stated that he will eat your 
hand also, so that it is advisable, when the 

. end of the banana is reached to turn loose 
quickly. Not that he is vicious—he just 
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pee. Willow Brook Dairy, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., sought ease, speed, and a true 
saving in handling hay. They found the 
answer in the LiftAbout. Unloading, stor- 
ing, distributing—this new and smaller 
electric hoist does all, with less labor, and 
reduces a job of hours to minutes. 


LiftAbouts have displaced many old fash- 
ioned and expensive ways of moving and 
lifting loads. They have solved the long 
standing question of the best way to re- 
handle at the lowest cost. Power lifting 
economies are now enjoyed by thousands, many 
of whom thought they couldn’t use electric 
hoists. The LiftAbout may be your hoist. 


Low cost 


Due to standardized 
manufacture and quan- 
tity production the 
LiftAbout is surpris- 
ingly low priced. Its 
maintenance  negligi- 
ble. Its installation 
easy and economical. 


Performance-proven design 

ee Incorporated in the 
LiftAbout are the ex- 
clusive features which 
have made “‘Shepards” 
the best known and 
most widely used elec- 
tric hoists. Fool-proof, 
damp-proof, dust-proof, 
fume-proof Gaouppout. 











Drop a line 
Arequest from you sends 
a LiftAbout bulletin, 


or, if you desire, a 
representative who can 
tell of cases parallel to 
yours where loads are 
moved fast, safely, and 
at greatly reduced cost. 
Shepard also builds Electric Cranes 
and Hoists in capacities to 30 tons. 
SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 
412 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities 
Member Eledric Hoist Manufacturers’ Association 
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BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 
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doesn’t know that you object to having 
your hand eaten. 

Yet he is not a fool, all things considered. 
With the coming of night and chill, he 
makes his slow and ponderous way to the 
door of his house, where he waits for it to 
be opened, as a dog might wait. That, you 


may say, shows no remarkable intelligence. | coati-mundis, 


| 
| 





” 


“Feel the power of that arm, 
man. 

I, too, caught Rudolph’s claws and got a 
tug from the little giant that showed 
strength out of all proportion to his size. 

And now I was aware of the fact that 
there was unusual excitement among al) 
the little freaks in the small mammal 
house. Not only Rudolph, but the other 
animals also, were running to the front to 
see their friend. 

There was present a whole collection of 
small animals with long 











Buster has hung around for three centuries. 
setting out for America. 





A HARD-SHELLED ANCIENT. 


He was born about the time the Pilgrims were 
He will eat out of your hand, or eat your hand—it’s all the same to 
him, he’s that kind-hearted. Perhaps one grows indifferent after three 


hundred years. 











Perhaps not, but it is unusual in a reptile; | 


because reptiles, as a rule, don’t know 
enough to get in out of the cold. 
Buster recognizes a uniform at sight, tho 
he doesn’t distinguish between people. 
shows as much represt excitement at the 
spectacle of a motorman as he does at that 
of a park-keeper. 


Of Rudolph, the honey badger, who bit 
a hole in Mr. Derieux’s walking stick, he 
relates: 


Rudolph is set low to the ground, and 
has a white streak running down his back. 
My acquaintance with him began when I 
poked my cane through the bars to start 
a ball rolling, in the hope that he would 
play with it. He paid no attention to the 
ball. Instead, he grabbed the stick with 
teeth and claws. 

I never imagined there could be such 
power in a small animal. For a while I 
thought I would have to surrender my cane. 
Finally I wrenched it loose; but it will al- 
Ways carry the marks of Rudolph’s teeth 
and claws. 

I hunted up the keeper, Landsburg, and 
showed him the depredation. 

“This is Tuesday,” said Landsburg. 
“Every Tuesday a gentleman comes to see 
him. Yonder he sits now on that bench. 
See if he won't introduce you to Rudolph. 
He can do more with him than I can.” 

The gentleman came at my request. At 
the sound of his voice Rudolph ran ex- 
citedly to the front of his cage, and his 
friend rubbed his back and talked to him. 
Whenever he stopt Rudolph stuck his paw 
through the cage begging for more at- 
tention. 





He | 


Likewise, | a long, eager cry. 





snouts, like that of the ant-eater. One of 
these, the white-nosed coati-mundi, set up 
According to the keep- 
ers, whenever the benevolent gentleman 
appears, even before he enters the house, 
and before any one else knows he is present 
on the grounds, the white-nosed mundi 
cries out in excitement and joy. 

I would not have believed it if I had not 
seen it. At every cage now little beady 
eyes were staring with eagerness and glis- 
tening with excitement. Their friend went 
the rounds, scratching their backs, calling 
them by name, rubbing their heads, stick- 
ing his finger in their mouths. 

Finally, in an unostentatious way, he 
moved his hand toward his inside coat 
pocket. At this movement, the excitement 
doubled and trebled. Every keen eye was 
fastened on him. He was going to give 
them candy! 

Now, above the cages of the coati- 
mundis are red stripes which mean that 
these animals are exclusively meat-eaters. 
According to the gentleman they will eat 
only one kind of ecandy—a kind with 
almonds in it. And now out of his pocket 
he took a number of these bits of candy 
and handed one to each of his friends. 

From the house, he and I then went out 
of doors to the yards on which the cages 
open. ‘‘Rudy,” called the man, ‘‘come, 
baby.” At the sound of his name, Rudolph 
came running excitedly, like a dog to his 
master. 

“‘Animals have always come to me,” 
said the man. “I visit these every Tues- 
day. They know when you sympathize 
with them. They are lonely.” 

It is just a matter of recreation to him, 
he declares, to visit them. I could not help 


said the 
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UPTON SINCLAIR’S SENSATIONAL NOVEL 


They Call Me Carpenter! 


HAT would Christ do if he should return to earth 

today? This is the question men and women—sincere 
or sneering—have been asking each other for two thousand 
years. Reverently, yet fearlessly, Upton Sinclair sets out to 
answer that question. No novel of our time has caused a 
greater sensation than Upton Sinclair’s “The Jungle” —novel 
of the Chicago stockyards, But that will pale into insignifi- 
cance compared with the story of ‘‘Mr. Carpenter’’ and 
; His adventures in our world of Jazz, Flappers, French Fash- 
ions and High Finance. It all begins with the miraculous 
stained glass window of St. Bartholomew’s Church — in 
Hearst’s International for July. 


Edison on the 
Future of Radio 


HE radio-phone will have a profound influ- 

ence on political campaigns. Instead of 
speaking to only 20,000 people, a Presidential 
candidate will be able to speak to millions at a 
C4 6% It will be a fad in the cities and 
soon die out, but in the country it will last.” 
Read “The Miracle of Radio” in Hearst's 
International for July. 
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Do yourfriends argue about Prohibition? Do 
they really know anything about it? Do you 
know yourself what changes have actually 











**] lifted my eyes and there in the aisle of St. Bartholomew, . 
standing with his hand on my head, was the figure out of 
the stained-glass window. Where the figure had been was 
a great hole with the sun shining through.”’ 


NORMAN HAPGOOD’S 2d ARTICLE 





On Henry Ford and the Jews 


D® you read “The Inside Story of Henry Ford’s Jew 
Mania” in the June number? Now comes the second 
installment—even more startling. Read about the wild 
jumble of Tsarists, Ford Jew-investigators, Roman Cath- 
olics, Masons, Pogroms, Protocols, Sinn Fein, Ku Klux Klan 
—and see if YOU can guess which documents are forgeries 
—and see if YOU can tell where the Truth begins or ends. 


Hearsts International 





A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


taken place since the X VIII amendment went 
into effect? Dr. Woods Hutchinson has col- 
lected some exceedingly interesting facts — 
and states them for you in a most interest- 
ing way in Hearst’s International for July. 


Thousands of people gladly pay 35 cents a copy 
each month on the newsstands for Hearst's 
International. To get five (5) copies for $1.00 — 
@ saving of seventy-five cents—tear out the 
coupon below and mail it today. 

TO SAVE 75 CENTS—USE THIS COUPON 
me me secre mmm meme mmm er 
HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL 
119 West 40th Street, New York. 

Please send me by return mail a copy of the June num- 
ber containing the first of Norman Hapgood's articles on 


“The Inside Story of Henry Ford's Jew-Mania” and Gouv- 
erneur Morris's novel “The Better Wife.” Also please enter 


L. D. 626 


my subscription for the next four numbers, beginning with 
July number, advertised above. For these five numbers— 
which would cost me $1.75 on the newsstands—I enclose $3.00 
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Majestic Mount Robson, 
Alt. 13,069 feet 


Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park em- 

brace the scenic mountain wonders of the 

Dominion. Canadian National Railways 

cross the Rockies at the lowest altitude, the 

easiest gradients and in view of Canada’s 
peaks. 


highest 
Your Ideal Vacation 


is realized in wae “Highlands of Ontario’’— 
Algonquin Park—(Alt. 2,000 ft.)—Muskoka 
Lakes—Great Lakes—30,000 Islands Georgian 
Bay—Lake of Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Tima- 
gg ee en ae Fishing, 

ting, Bathing, Golf, Camping and finest 
Hotels. Hay fever unknown. 


Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. 


* J >. 
Fishing, Hunting and Camping 
Real Loney ont sy | in virgin streams and 
— iled b in NOVA SCOTIA, 

BRUNSWICK. o JEBEC, ONTARIO, 
ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Grand Trunk Railway 
Montreal, Can. 












Enjoy Radio Pleasures 
without inconvenience 
The famous 


HORNE 


RECEIVING SETS 
Do not require an aerial 
with your light socket 
No current 
Ask your local dealer 
HORNE MANUFACTURING co. 
30 Church St. New York City 
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thinking that it went a little deeper than 
that. I know this, for I saw it demon- 
strated. His voice and his face, no less 
than his candy, are very welcome to the 
little freaks. 





A BREWERY THAT BECAME A 
MUSHROOM RANCH 


HEN, like Othello’s, the brewery’s 
occupation disappeared, what was 
to be done with the brewery? All over the 
country there are extensive and expensive 
establishments that threaten to become just 
so much uselessness. However, in one 
ease, an answer has been found. The ac- 
cepted peace-time industry of beating 
swords into plowshares, says a writer in 
the New York Evening Post; is outdone in 
novelty by the post-prohibition industry of 
converting a brewery into a mushroom 
bed, but the mushrooms have won out and 
displaced vats and brewing in the estab- 
lishment of a New York brewer. The ex- 
perimental stage of the new mushroom 
ranch has long since passed, says the writer, 
who goes on to describe the present state 
of that particular brewery, the property of 
A. G. Hupfel, Jr.: 


Out in the paved courtyard there are still 
evidences of scrapped vats and dismantled 
brewery paraphenalia. Inside—after one 
of the heavy doors of the great rock 
eaverns has been opened carefully and 
closed just as carefully and even more 
quickly on account of the temperature— 
there is a remarkable glimpse of row after 
row of even, semi-circular mounds of 
dampish earth, pearled here and there with 
tiny mushrooms, or mottled with strangely 
fantastic patterns of whitish mould. 

When Mr. Hupfel decided to turn his 
brewery into a mushroom plantation, he 
summoned to his aid a Frenchman of 
many years’ experience in this industry. 
The French method of growing them in cel- 
lars and caves in narrow, rounded beds was 
closely followed and proved successful. 
But the loss of space with this manner of 
culture was very great, and some plan of 
utilizing the cubic space of these lofty 
caverns was studied. Trays were experi- 
mented with and proved practicable, so 
that in many rooms steei racks have been 
built from ceiling to floor and filled with 
flat beds of mushrooms on trays. 

Not content with inducing the mush- 
room to give up his time-honored habit of 
growing in mounds, Mr. Hupfel next tried 
the experiment of growing them outside. 
the cellar and up-stairs on any and every 
floor of his vast plant. Again Mr. Hupfel 
won out, and the visitor may have the re- 
markable experience of climbing flights of 
stairs one after the other to find mushrooms 
growing in rows or on trays as persistently 
as under the old conditions of cellar cul- 
ture. All the mushrooms need, in Mr. 
Hupfel’s opinion, is to have the condi- 
tions right. 

“And we make the conditions to fit 
their needs,” he said calmly, as he switched 
on a light for the visitor’s benefit. ‘‘There 
is the apparatus we manufacture the at- 
mosphere with as they need it.’”” He pointed 
to a mysterious looking bit of construction 


























































ERE is a pencil so well 
balanced and so pleasing to 
the fingers that you can say fare- 
well right now to such old-time 
enemies as “three o "clock fatigue” 
and “writer’s cramp.” 

That rounded-hexagon shape is 
the answer. It has as much to do 
with ease and speed in writing as 
the lead itself. The name is 
































Taught 
by Prof. F. E. Darton and L. C. 
DattTon, the noted experts, teaches 
you all the principal strokes, how 
to float, dive, etc. t it to-day and 
doub le your summer enjoyment. 
Newly revised and iliustraled; by 
mail, $1.62. Funx & WaGNaLts 
ANY, 354 4th Ave., N. Y- 


“TI-CON-DER-OGA’ 
Send 10c for trial- -length samples of Dixon's 
Tic -onderoga, Dixon's Eldorado and Dixon's 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencit Dept. 41-J Jersey Crry, N. J. 
Printed With Your NAME AND ADDRESS 
Sheets Letter Paper 
2 Oo hae 4 yr an 
printed in biue (4 lines or less) Write or - name 
and address plainly. ee tte ar Bill. 
€ > s Id 
INVENTORS Wie tor our guide book “HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
its patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171. Washington, D. C. 
After Cuticura 


SAMPLE SET TEN CENTS 
“Best” Colored Pencils. 
Personal Stationery 
(6x7 inches) and 
Wonderful vatuel "Fen linen bond paper 
Ever Ready Stationery Co. $o. St. Louis Ave., Chicago 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
sun hanes Teepe Pade 








































at the side. ‘‘In this room they are being 
given a fog.” 

And they were, a bona fide fog, rolling 
down so densely that the low mounds were 
not visible a few feet away. When the 
atmosphere is changed and cooled later, 
precipitation will take place, and the dew of 
heaven descend quite realistically on the 
plants. Mushrooms seem, in fact, to be 
rather more temperamental in their de- 
mands than one would suppose who has 
only an acquaintance with them at res- 
taurants, for the excitement of a thunder- 
storm seems to stimulate them to an access 
of interest in growing. 

So Mr. Hupfel treats his plantation to a 
miniature thunder-storm by means of alarge 
static machine, and the mushrooms thrive 
under this artificial electrical disturbance 
which creates some subtle change in the 
atmosphere to which they respond both in 
speed and size of growth. 

With heating and refrigerating plants 
throughout the great establishment, arti- 
ficial showers or clear, dry weather may be 
produced to meet the mushroom’s most 
capricious demands, and the result may be 
seen in the most toothsome varieties of 
both dark and light mushrooms, in moist 
delicacy of perfected growth. As the mush- 
room deteriorates rapidly, the obvious 
advantage of being able to purchase them 
within a few hours of the time of their 
picking is no small feature in the question 
of growing mushrooms in the city itself. 





“CHARMING” THE WARY ANGLEWORM 


6 HERE are some fellows,’’ speculates 

the Bulletin of the American Game 
Protective Association, ‘‘who do not know 
all the tricks of the trade.’’ The writer 
had been using fishworms for bait ever 
since he was big enough to dig them—and 
he usually had to dig them, altho always 
willing to try anybody’s advice on methods 
to make them come out of the ground and 
crawl into a can without any physical ef- 
fort on his part. He says: 


We have laid wet burlap sacks on the 
ground, we have beat on the ground with 
boards, and probably have done every- 
thing that anybody ever told us to, but 
usually when we wanted worms to fish 
with we dug them, and often we had to 
dig far and deep. 

Several years ago upon coming east to 
live we were told that the only way to se- 
cure fishworms was to take a flashlight 
and go out at night and pick them off the 
lawn. Very craftily and wisely we looked 
at this method as another form of snipe- 
hunting and made vows that no wise birds 
wy take us out and leave us holding the 
sack, 

The thing happened. We saw a fellow 
on his hands and knees with a flashlight, 
picking up big, fat fishworms. Practically 
every angler we have met in the East has 
known about this method of getting bait, 
which was handed down to him by his great- 
grandfather. We are still of the opinion, 
however, that many anglers in the West 
do not know that this is possible and we are 
publishing this note with the idea of saving 
many blistered hands and sore backs. 

Apparently only the grandfather and 
grandmother worms come out at night, as 
you never get any small ones. Where the 
lawn grass has been cut closely and well 
watered it is an easy matter to pick up half 

. &canful of good big worms in an hour. 
Do not laugh when the statement is made 
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No More Saturday Rest Ups! 


You want to shave every day with Williams’ 


Many men have the sort of skin that must be 
humored a bit, that every now and then, Saturdays, 
most likely, says, “Oh, let me alone!” 

But the face that gets a daily lathering with Wil- 
liams’ never says this. 

For the Williams’ lather is lather for the skin as well 
as for the beard. It is lather that meets and overcomes 
that difficult and all too frequent combination of a 
tough beard and a super-sensitive cuticle. 

And afterward a face that is glove-smooth and 
blooming. 

Williams’ Holder Top Stick is one form of Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps that furnishes this perfect lather. The 
original Holder Top—the stick in “the holder that 
holds.” 

The metal collar that holds each stick, both the 
original and the Re-Load stick, does several things: 


It prevents loosening or wobbling. 


It makes it easy to remove the stub—a firm stub that 
you can use the last wafer of. 


It makes it easy and quick work to insert a Re-Load 


Stick. 


Re-Loads save you money. Get one and keep the 
original box. 


Williams 


| THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ COMPANY 
Dept. 86, Glastonbury, Conn. 
er Op: Send me a trial length Holder Top Stick in a 
I 


large re-loadable box. 10 cents enclosed. 


ing Stick 
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A clean, fresh white 
towel every time 


a _Just think how delightful it is to get an in- 
FREE His Biography” | dividual, never-before-used towel for every 
an interesting gnd_ ipstrue- wash-up and know that your hands are the 

very first to touch it. 
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That’s. what you get in every ScotTissue 
Towel—every time. A towel that is soft, ab- 
sorbent, soothing—without taint or suspicion 
—never laundered—never used before—never 
damp or half-clean when you need it. 


They cost only 50 cents for a carton of 150 
towels (except in foreign countries). That’s 
three towels for a cent (and even less by the 
case). Your stationer, druggist or department 
store can supply you. 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels 
with harsh, non-absorbent paper towels 








Every ScotTissue Towel 


tai illions of soft Thirst 
Pibres, which absorb four times Scott Paper Company, 
their weight in water. ey 
make Seek Tiewe the Career a Chester. > Pa. 
drying, t satisfact tow m - . “ . ° 
be eee ee wae New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Scoffissue Towels 


“Clean Hands in Business~ 
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© The'BVD:Red Woven Label 
is the Trade Mark by which 
The BVD. Company assures 
you the far-famed comfort, 
long wear and dependable 
quality of its product. 
The BV.D.Company 
New York 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF “BV.D! UNDERWEAR 








“B.V.D” Sleeveless Closed “B.V.D." Coat Cut Under 
Crotch Union Suits shirts and Knee Length 
garment. 


(Pat. 
USA, 's$1.50the Drawers, 
Youths $1.00 the = agent 
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that it takes skill to catch them. You 
can not pick them up as you do when you 
turn over a shovelful of earth. Each 
worm has a good grip on the hole he just 


crawled out of, and when he sees you com- . 


ing for him he can snap back in with about 
the alacrity of a fully stretched rubber- 
band. Get your flashlight and go out 
and try it. 





NATURE’S TREE-FREAKS 


HAT old dame, Nature, does not 

wholly deserve her reputation of work- 
ing in a very orderly manner. The truth 
is that ‘“‘she is forever doing stunts which 
would seem to indicate a very freakish 
disposition,” says the Boston Transcript 
solemnly. Men who roam the woods know 
this, for they are continually running across 
trees and shrubs which are as far different 
from the type as tho a deliberate experi- 
ment was being made in the evolution of 
strange forms. From among these, nur- 
serymen obtain the odd trees with which 
landseape gardeners like to decorate the 
lawns of their clients. Says the writer: 


The weeping trees are merely freaks, and 
most of them have been discovered growing 
wild or else have come up unexpectedly in 
a nursery row. It is the same with the 
pyramidal trees, which are narrow in girth 
but shoot straight into the air like huge 
needles. Even the Lombardy poplar is an 
abnormal form of the common black poplar 
of Europe. Prof. C. S. Sargent, director of 
the Arnold Arboretum, has been getting 
together in that institution probably the 
largest representation of abnormal forms 
of the world’s different trees to be found 
anywhere in this country. 

Professor Sargent says that the Lom- 
bardy poplar probably first appeared in 
northern Italy early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and that very likely all the trees now 
scattered throughout the world are de 
scended from a single individual which hap- 
pened to grow in this peculiar shape. More- 
over, all the trees, wherever found, are 
males. According to Professor Sargent, the 
Lombardy poplar has been much in favor 
with landscape architects because of its 
adaptability and its rapid growth. It is 
perfectly at home in all parts of America, 
but probably the finest specimens to be 
seen anywhere are growing in the central 
valley of Chile. 

There are other trees in the Arboretum 
collection which have taken on this same 
upright habit. One of them, and one which 
attracts much attention because of its 
peculiar appearance, is a sugar maple. A 
very perfect specimen stands by itself near 
the maple group just beyond the shrub 
garden. This maple is one of the narrowest 
and most remarkable of ail trees having 
fastigate form, which is of special interest 
because the parent tree is a native of Massa- 
chusetts, having been found in 1885 in & 
Newton cemetery. 

For some reason the maples seem to have 
been singled out by nature as special sub- 
jects tor her freakish experiments. Not 
satified with producing a maple which 
grows straight into the air she has evolved 
another kind which has the opposite ten- 
dency. It is a Norway maple, which makes 
a great round ball, being as different in 
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‘habit from maples of the ordinary sort as 


one can well imagine. The specimen in the 
Arboretum, altho it has been growing for 
fifteen or sixteen years, has never added 
more than a foot for each year of its growth, 
and is as broad as it is tall. 

There are many other maples which are 
unusual in one way or another, but one of 
special interest has been named the Eagle’s 
Claw maple, owing to the peculiar develop- 


“ment of its foliage. The leaves of this odd 


tree are toothed and notched in the most 
remarkable way. They curl up, too, even 
when in their natural state, the pointed 
ends assuming very much the appearance of 
real claws. There is little about this tree 
which could be called beautiful, but it has 
the merit of being out of the ordinary. 
There is something about the so-called 
weeping trees which makes them much in 
favor for planting on private grounds. For 
years weeping trees of various kinds have 
been industriously hunted for and largely 
propagated by nurserymen. In Europe 
they are even more popular than they are 
here, and many of the kinds which are used 
there are to be found in the Arboretum. 
These trees are grown mostly from cut- 
tings. Sometimes a weeping branch is 
grafted on a stem of a normal tree of the 
same or a related species. Of course, weep- 
ing willows are the best known trees in this 
class. Apparently they have wept down 
through many ages, for the Chinese weep- 
ing willow has been a favorite for centuries. 
It is a familiar object in many Chinese pic- 
tures, and has long been represented on 
Chinese porcelains and wood carvings. 
When it first reached Europe it was sup- 
posed to be a native of the valley of the 
Euphrates, and so was misnamed Salix 
babylonica. More than half a century ago 
great numbers of these trees were planted 
in Massachusetts, but they suffer from the 
cold here, and are constantly growing less. 
Freak trees are not necessarily freakish. 
One of the handsomest of the trees in Eu- 
rope is a form of the beech. Unfortunately 
it grows very slowly, and while it has been 
planted here, there are no specimens in this 
country to compare with those across the 
water, where the great tent-like trees prove 
aconstant surprize to American visitors. 
Everybody knows the weeping birch, and 
its beautiful cut-leaf form. Freak as it is, 
it has delighted multitudes of garden-mak- 
ers. All must regret that this tree, which 
has been planted in immense numbers all 
over the northern States, is fast disappear- 
ing, owing to the havoc caused by insects 
which work under the bark of the trunk. 
While some of the most conspicuous 
among nature’s stunts have been done with 
deciduous trees, the evergreens have not 
been overlooked. In the Arnold Arbore- 
tum there are two remarkable dwarf gardens 
made up of little evergreen trees, many of 
which naturally grow to large size. In some 
instances specimens of these baby trees, no 
higher than a man’s waist, are ‘growing in 
close proximity to huge specimens of the 
same species which tower far above them. 
There is a spruce in the Arboretum which 
much resembles a camel. It is a comical 
looking object and probably another freak 
like it will never be grown, for no one will 
care to make grafts of it, unless, indeed, to 
place in some museum of strange and curious 
trees. It is thus that nature operates, pro- 
ducing her abnormalities in forms which are 
both inviting and repellant. It remains for 
men to say which shall be selected and given 
to the people. And yet, it may quite likely 
be that dozens of the abnormal trees are 
growing in the depths of the forest which are 
quite as handsome as any we know but which 
have never yet been seen by the eye of man. 
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Powder or Cream 
—sent to anyone 





Lyonized means to have clean teeth 
and to have them admired. 
Dr. Lyon’s makes both possible, with 
safety thrown in. 56 years of use and 
proof. No drugs—no risk. 


' ° 
DrrLyons 
De Dentifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 
owder (ream 
Approved by the best dental authorities 
Sor over fifty years 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc., 530 W. 27th St., New York 
Canadian Distributors: LY MANS, LTD., 344 St. Paul St., West. Montreal 


























BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices, 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. Ww. L. 






















THE STAMPED PRICE 
1S YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 











Douglas shoes. cost no more | sumer the equiva- 
in San Francisco than they do in | leat of the price 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. | paid for the goods. | 











The Solution 


of Your 
Investment 


Problem 


may be found in our 
new issue of “Safe 
Bonds for Investment” 
containing timely in- 
formation and sugges- 
tions for the invest- 
ment or reinvestment 
of July funds. It pre- 
sents detailed descrip- 
tions of a broad list of 
Municipal, Industrial 
and Public Utility 
bonds—also specific 
recommendations for 
the diversified invest- 


ment of funds from 


$500 to $20,000. 
MAIL ond copy of beshice LD-8, 


COUPON “Safe Bor 
BELOW Want ttligee 


HALSEY, 
STUART 
& CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt. 14WallSmeet 10PostOffice Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Bldg. Security Bidg. 

MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 

















geeseeeees Mail to Nearest Office sssssssees 
* HALSEY, STUART & Co. 

: Please send me copy of booklet LD-8, 

= “Sale Bonds for Invesument.” 
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PUSHING PROSPERITY TOO HARD 


a are better, but any effort to 
create a boom psychology will do more 
harm than good, say certain thoughtful 
observers of business conditions. “There are 
unmistakable symptoms that the return of 
prosperity is being pushed too hard,” re- 
marks the New York Journal of Commerce 
in a detailed review of recent tendencies. 
“The best business and banking opinion is 
not looking for anything partaking of the 
character of a boom,” declares Benjamin 
M. Anderson, Jr., economist of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, ‘‘and would 
be very apprehensive if any boom phe- 
nomena should manifest themselves.” Dr. 
Anderson insists “‘that efforts to whip up 
intense business activity by propaganda 
should be deprecated, and that any violent 
spurt which such methods might lead to 
would be unsoundly based and would lead 
to sharp reaction.” ‘‘The rank and file of 
business men, and especially the rank and 
file of speculators,”’ it is suggested, ‘“‘are 
probably somewhat more optimistic than 
the analysis of underlying factors can justi- 
fy.” Dr. Anderson points out that “‘when 
business is really active bank loans to com- 
mercial customers do not go down week by 
week, as they are still doing, on the whole, 
in the United States; and (2) when busi- 
ness is really active, business men generally 
do not look with patience and complacency 
upon a protracted coal strike.”” The con- 
clusion is that business is still subnormal 
“and is to be improved, not by over- 
exertion of a convalescent patient, but 
rather by gradual building-up.” Turning 
from the general to the particular, Dr. 
Anderson remarks pointedly that ‘‘the 
man who raises prices with the first real 
impulse of reviving demand is likely to 
experience a set-back.” 

That business is a convalescent patient 
who shouldn’t be overworked is also the 
opinion of The Journal of Commerce. It 
sees several signs that the return of pros- 
perity has been pushed too hard of late; 
that inflationary tactics are being resorted to 
in connection with financing, and also with 
trade. For one thing, there would seem to 
be a return of the stock-watering evil. For 
instance, it has been reported that a large 
block of stock was to be supplied to the 
promoters of one of the recent steel mer- 
gers at a nominal price. There has been 
indication of a disposition to issue watered 
stock on the part of a number of concerns, 
‘not only those which have failed to make 
stock distributions representing their war 
profits,” but also “‘some which are now 
apparently inclined to capitalize the future 
possibilities of earnings that may be made 
during the period of prosperity that is be- 
lieved to be opening.” As a result, we read: 








There has undoubtedly been a revival of 
disposition on the part of Congress and of 
various administrative bodies to pry into 
financial and industrial conditions with a 
view to exposing conditions of this sort. 
The recent call of the Senate for an inquiry 
of somewhat similar type into the state of 
things in the oil industry is reminiscent of 
the various trust investigations which were 
common after about 1905, and which at 
that time caused so much embarrassment— 
often of a well-merited kind. This is 
undoubtedly a danger which the stock 
market must confront during the next 
year or so. 


The Journal of Commerce also ealls at- 
tention to the plan of issuing stock without 
par value which has recently become so 
popular, especially among concerns which 
hold valuable franchises or whose business 
contains a large element of good-will. These 
issues are, of course, based on the theory 
that current income has no very necessary 
relationship to the physical value of the 
plant, and there are other advantages in 
this method of financing. But it seems to 
the New York paper that “there is an 
undoubtedly greater tendency to the 
watering of stock and the general ‘ boosting’ 
of prices for commodities and services in 
the case of those enterprises which are not 
definitely capitalized than there is in the 
ease of those which have placed a fixt 
value on their securities.” 

There is said to be some inflation on the 
part of banks which have been marking 
up the valuation of their bonds and stocks 
to correspond with the altered state of the 
market, and thus creating speculative 
values which “‘are not a good feature of the 
market situation to-day.” 

The Journal of Commerce sees a tendency 
toward the issuance of an undue proportion 
of bonds to stocks, largely because of the 
fact that until very recently business con- 
ditions have been frightening off the in- 
vestor from new stock issues. Of course, 
“the effort to induce him to come back 
as a stockholder by issuing bonuses with 
stock or watering the capital may be 
successful,” but, we are told, it ‘contains 
its own dangers for the reasons that have 
already been outlined.” 

These, then, are some of the symptoms 
that the return of prosperity is being 
pushed too hard. There are signs of it if 
connection with selling and merchandising, 
as well as with finance: 


In some industries it is reported that 
there has been a certain laxity in credit 
methods, coupled with price concessions 
extended to individual buyers and the like. 
Some of the banks find that the statements 
of their customers are not altogether 
satisfactory in this respect owing to the 
presence of too large an element of open 
accounts representing sales made on long 
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Save [This New Way 
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Make the money you work for, work for you. And 
make it earn more interest. Investigate the new sav- 
ings system offered by the U.S. Treasury Department. 


HIS tells how $20 soon becomes $25, how 

$80 soon becomes $100, how $800 soon 
becomes $1000. It shows you how to earn 
25 per cent in five years. And all with the 
greatest safety. 


The United States Government, through the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, has re- 
cently developed a new Savings System, which 
has received a spontaneous welcome from men 
and women throughout the Nation. 


The System is simple. It consists of new U. S. 
Treasury Savings Certificates, yielding at present 
issue prices, 414 per cent interest, compounded 
semi-annually, if held to maturity. ‘They mature 
in five years, earning 25 per cent for that period. 


But they can be redeemed at any time before ma- 
turity, at redemption prices which increase from 
month to month, yielding about 3% per cent com- 
pounded semi-annually, so that your savings are 
constantly earning, yet are available in emergency. 








Begin Now 


| Invest to the Limit 





The advantages of this system are many— 
too numerous to list here. But everything 
is explained in a descriptive circular ob- 
tainable from your Postmaster or by send- 
ing direct to the United States Govern- 
ment Savings System, as addressed below. 


Note some of the outstanding advantages: 
Any individual can buy up to $5000 ma- 
turity ‘value of Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates of any one issue, and if desired can 
have them made payable to another per- 
son in case of death. The Certificates are 
exempt from normal Federal Income Tax 
and from state and local taxation (except 
estate and inheritance taxes). 


Learn all the advantages now offered by 
this new Savings System. See how to ac- 
cumulate savings faster. And with com- 
plete safety. Once you know this simpler, 
more profitable way, you will surely adopt 
it, as thousands of others are doing 
throughout the land. 





How Dollars Grow 
Below are shown the results of in- 
vestment in Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificates—how your money grows 
when interest is compounded semi- 
annually. It shows how to make the 
money you work for, work for you. 
And all the time with absolute safe- 
ty. Observe how soon you will earn 
25 per cent at present issue prices— 
in only 5 years your $20 becomes $25, 
your $80 becomes $100, your $800 
becomes $1000. 








Value after| Value after) Value after| Value efter! 
Pace one year | two years | three years) four years Maturity 











$20.70 | $21.45 | $22.20 | $23.00 | $ 25 
85.80 | 88.80 | 92.00 























$20 
80 | 82.80 ‘ x 
800 | 828.00 | 858.00 | 888.00 | 920.00 | 1000 
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on Savings 


Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates present an ideal form 
of investment, fully pro- 
tected, and with a liberal 
rate of interest. Each dol- 
lar saved earns 25 per cent 
in 5 years at present prices, 
which is at the rate of 4'4 
cent a year, compounded 
semi-annually. If with- 
drawn before maturity you 
receive interest at the rate 
of 3\« per cent, compounded 
semi-annually. 


Safety 

These Certificates are a di- 
rect obligation of your gov- 
ernment, the soundest in- 
vestment conceivable, 
backed by the strength of 
the Nation. Your principal 
and interest are absolutely 
safe. Risk is eliminated. 
Certificates are registered 
in your name at time of 
purchase, protecting you 
against loss or theft. 


Certain Value 


The Certificates are not 
subject to market fluctua- 
tions and cannot depreci- 
ate in value. They are al- 
ways worth what you paid 
for them plus the interest. 


Payment on Demand 


You can withdraw your 
money at any time, with- 
out waiting until maturity 
of the Certificates. This 

rovides for any emergency. 

he Government, however, 
cannot call them for re- 
demption before maturity. 

















UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


SAVINGS 
SYSTEM 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


U. S. Treasury Savings Certificates are 
issued in denominations within the reach 
of all. You can now buy a $25 Certificate 
for $20, a $100 Certificate for $80 and a 
$1000 Certificate for $800. 


If you save less than $20 per month, you 
can accumulate Postal Savings Stamps at 
10c each, or Treasury Savings Stamps at 
$1 each, both non-interest-bearing. Or 
you can open an interest-bearing Postal 
Savings Account. Then you can convert 
such savings into a Treasury Savings 
Certificate when you accumulate $20. 


U. S. Treasury Savings Certificates may 
be purchased at Post Offices, Federal Re- 
serve Banks, banks and trust companies, 
or direct from the U. S. Government Sav- 
ings System. There is no red tape, no 
formality. 


Do not delay in becoming acquainted with 
this simpler, more profitable system of 
making your dollars grow. Make the 
money you work for, work for you. See 
how quickly it earns 25%. 


Fee nena nea aan ae 
Mail this coupon with remitiance to the United States 
Government Savings System, Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C. 





Application for Treasury Savings 
Certificates, New Issue 

Enclosed find Check, Draft or Money Order for— 
.. .$25 Treasury Savings 

Certificates, Price $20 each $ 
. .$100 Treasury Savings 

Certificates, Price $30 each $ 
.. -$1,000 Treasury Savings 

Certificates, Price each $ 


Number Desired 


Register in the name of and send to (Name) 


: 
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Investments 
for 
July Funds 


De July, investors 
will receive in dividends 
and interest several hundred 
millions of dollars. 


Conditions have changed 
rapidly in the securities mar- 
ket, and in the investment of 
your income many new prob- 
lems may present themselves. 


Should you buy long or short- 
term securities? What rate of 
yield should you reasonably 
expect? How can proper di- 
versification be obtained? 
Would tax-exempt securities 
give a better yield considering 
your income, than other types? 


We can assist you in answer- 
ing such questions as these. 
Call at our nearest office or 
send usa list of your invest- 
ment holdings, and we shall 
be pleased to give you our 
recommendations. 


Our Montuiy Boox.iet 


serves many invest- 
ors as a guide to the 
purchase of secur- 
ities. It contains a 
diversified list of 
government, muni- 
cipal, railroad, public 
utility, and indus- 
trial bonds of at- 
tractive yield. 

The July issue will 
be sent upon request. 








MAIN OFFICE: 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 
140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





HARRISBURG, PA. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St. JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
READING, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


ALBANY, WN. ¥. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, 0, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
ERIE, PA. 





Guaranty Company 


of New York 
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terms. The question whether such a danger 
exists widely throughout the country can 
not be answered absolutely, but there is 
good evidence that it does exist in the more 
highly centralized and specialized trades. 

In thé opinion of careful banking ob- 
servers the business situation, instead of 
facing an open path to full prosperity, has 
a good many obstacles still to overcome and 
needs to be governed by an unusual degree 
of conservatism. The price situation has 
been stable for a good many months, a fact 
which renders it possible to make forward 
contracts with confidence. But of late there 
has been renewed tendency toward the 
advancing oi prices in basic lines, and there 
is evidence that such advances have been 
extended into the field of consumable 
commodities. With prices as high as they 
are to-day this may lead to disturbance of 
business conditions and sharply tend to 
check the increasing demand for goods. Cur- 
rent financing is hampered by the fact that 
such a possibility is evidently recognized. 





“WHY WET-NURSES FOR BIG 
BUSINESS?” 
HIS questioning protest is brought 
from the editor of Forbes Magazine, 
as he ponders over the way “‘wet nurses” 
have been called in to take charge of dif- 
ferent industries. Have our business men 
loss their self-reliance, their ability to work 
out their own big industrial problems with- 
out the aid of super-bosses or dictators? 
If they have, it does not speak well for them, 
thinks this writer, who remarks: 

The moving-picture people concluded 
that they couldn’t run the industry them- 
selves; so they called in Will Hays to save 
them. Our baseball magnates also reached 
the conclusion they needed some one to 
take hold of the reins; so they placed the 
supervision of their affairs in the hands of 
Judge Landis. It is announced that the 
vast building industry, feeling that a 
guardian is needed for it, plans to send an 
8.0.8. to Franklin D. Roosevelt, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who is to 
be given powers equal to those of Hays 


-and Landis. 


The explanation given in each case has 
been that the industry was losing the con- 
fidence of the public, and that some heroic 
measure was necessary to prevent worse 
demoralization and possible disaster. 

Is not this a tragic commentary upon 
the ability, the caliber, the character of 
the leaders in these industries? Doubt- 
less other industries will take similar action 
if these experiments work out satisfactorily, 
for certainly some other industries need 
statesmanlike direction. The anthracite 
coal industry very badly needs some one 
to take hold of it and make those engaged 
in it toe the line. The theatrical business 
also needs a Hays or a Landis. The milk 
industry is another that needs some one 
of weight and power at the helm. 

The reasons responsible for this unique 
innovation are not complimentary to 
those who have been obliged to resort to it. 
Is there not likelihood that the next step 
will be to have all these wet-nurses, or 
super-bosses, or whatever you choose to 
eall them, named, not by representatives 
of the industries, but by the representatives 
of the people, the Government? 


Which 
Course 
Will You Follow? 


The ways in which two 

men invested their sav- 

ings, and the results in 

each case, are described in 

our new pamphlet “Two 

Men and Their Money.” 
Write for a copy. 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
$100, $500, $1,000 
Interest payable twice yearly 
To yield 8% 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MiccerRs G 


511 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
“First—The Investor's Welfare’’ 
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» New York 


OTHER SO East 42nd 
Bidg., Chicago 


OFFICES 732 First Nat"! 





Guaranteed pristely guarantee Ia y of principal ‘and 


7 & DEPosit co., 
These L psy in denomit hn f $100, 
if % o end $i $1000 ol have c immediately become very 
ar a 
G ot of interest | is the he vighest consist: ent with safety. 
uaranteed Write for Booklet and complete information. 


LEONARD & BRANIF?, inc. ~~ €7, Oklahoma City, Okla. 














For 37 years we have been serving 
ievettere kt pl — the pF 
in yie! r payment o' 
interest and principal. More than 30 








Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and 





Thumb-notch index, 50c extra. FUN 
COMPANY, New York. 


“Best in existence.” 


lish-French. ‘ 
says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth, 1230 pp. Prepaid, $2. 15, 
& WAGNALLS 











CLARK’S CRUISES by CAN. PAC. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 
ROUND Ti THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 

Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
a5 ares 19th Cruise, February 3 
mse MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumpecone SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 

Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 


1daye Hey Palestine Sout, wit, 


Borege vod Passion Play Parties, $500 up 


_ Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 
ee 



























TO ELIMINATE WASTE BY 
STANDARDIZING 


NORMOUS as is the annual waste in 

this country through preventable 
fires, the American Exchange National 
Bank asserts that “‘it is small compared 
with the annual waste resulting from the 
reckless employment of capital in the 
wasteful production of various sizes and 
styles of essentially like things.” Some 
progress has, indeed, been made in elim- 
inating this form of waste through stand- 
ardization, but the advance, insists the 
New York Bank in its June letter, has 
really been very slow. We are told that 
even a simpie and moderate extension of 
the principle of standardization in manu- 
facture would release as much capital for 
general use as goes into the savings banks 
each year. ‘The argument runs as follows: 


The average man understands the value 
of saving, because if he sets aside a part of 
his personal income he is sure to derive a 
direct benefit. His interest in saving on a 
national seale through a reduction in fire 
waste and through the elimination of 
varieties and styles in production is small, 
because the benefits to be derived are less 
direct, altho in the long run they are 
perhaps more desirable than the immediate 
benefits he derives from the investment of 
personal capital. Under our system, the 
accumulation of capital is automatic; even 
if the number of individuals who save 
should be.small, the aggregate savings 
under fair standards of living would per- 
haps equal the savings that would be 
accumulated by a larger number of savers. 
National habits of saving are nevertheless 
to be preferred if for no other reason than 
that they tend to prevent extravagance 
in an age and time in which extravagance 
would result in the retardation of progress. 

Popular consent to waste elimination 
through standardization is essential, how- 
ever, and it is just as necessary that the 
average man be made to understand the 
advantages of eliminating waste in this 
way as it is that he have the habit of saving. 
Objectors to standardization usually appeal 
to the prejudices of the average man; he is 
told, for example, that under standardiza- 
tion the women would all wear hats of the 
same design and coloring; that all clothing 
would be cut to a uniform pattern and that 
in a short time we should all be living a 
routine existence, moving about in regi- 
mented masses and to the best of time 
clocks. The term standardization, as it is 
applied in practise, has no such significance 
as that; in practise its significance is largely 
what the world implies—dimensional. 

The engineer who refers to standardiza- 
tion—and it is the engineer who is the 
principal advocate of the thing called 
standardization—is thinking of a pipe or a 
bolt on which the threads conform to a 
fixt standard, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for carrying large stocks of pipes and 
bolts whose only difference is in the width 
or direction of the thread. The manu- 
facturer of mattresses is an advocate of 
standardization in bed sizes, because the 
limitation of beds to standard sizes allows 
him to reduce the number of sizes he must 
carry in his stock of mattresses. The same 
principle runs through all industry, and 
such simple and necessary standardization 
as here outlined, if generally followed, 
Would, perhaps, annually release as much 
€apital for employment in other fields as 
S0es into the savings banks each year. 
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CLEAN-CUT BANKING 


Banking service of a clean-cut, definite ° 
character, capable of handling with 
energy and understanding every phase 
of large financial matters, is one of the 
essentials in the successful development 
of the nation’s business. 


The Continental and Commercial Banks, 
because of their financial strength, varied 
experience and complete organization, 
are able to offer to American business 


men that kind of banking service. 






























































The CONTINENTAL and 


cue COMMERCIAL «= = 
Service B A N K S Invested Capital 


CHICAGO 




















“MACGREGOR 


“STEEL SHAFTED CLUBS 


From all parts of the country come almost daily words of praise 
for ourline of Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs in both Wood and 
Irons. They are durable, uniform in balance, impervious to 
all climatic changes, always the same. 
By all means try one of these Steel Shafted MACGREGORS. We offer 
them in a wide range of models as shown in the illustration. Many 
persons who have tried one club have soon bought more—and that 
may be the way you'll feel. So give this Steel Shaft a trial anyway. 
The price is $8 each with wood heads in all standard models 
and $7 for irons. Ask your Pro or Dealer. 
Any one or all of the following booklets will be gladly sent 
upon request: 
1. “Golf, the Game of Games” (an introduction to golf). 

2. “Stepping Stones to a Golf Course” (helpful suggestions 

‘or laying out a new course). 


8. Complete General Catalog. 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 


















If you miss a putt, 
don't blame yourself. 
It is often the ball. 
Master Balan 





Make Records With MACGREGORS 
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2 DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading assent importers 
For over 46 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
of on, has one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are seve diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any 
present or prospective dia- 
mond purchaser. 











1 carat, $145.00 


This one carat diamond is of 





good brilliancy. Mounted in 


Tiffany style 14K solid gold 


setting. Order this diamond, | — $265.00 
take it to any expert, make 

any comparisons you wish— oe cut blue white 
money refunded if this ring dof exceptional bril- 


cam be duplicated elsewhere rT pe 
for less than $200.00. 00 fectly cut, bles a, La 
— direct tu $145, is all plata beautifully 
PFERccccccccess pierce: 

“A few weights and pores of other diamond rings: 

14 carat, $31.00 16 carat, $ 73.00 | 2 carats, $290.00 
3s carat, 50.00 | 1'> carats, 217.00 3 carats, 435.00 
We refer you as to our reliability to any bank 
or news paper in Boston. 


If desired, rings will be’sent 
to any bank you may name 
or any Express Ce, with 
privilege of examination. 
Our diamond guarantee for 
full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 





“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds. This 
book, showing weights, 
sizes, prices and quali- 
ties of a Million Dol- 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


377 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond ay earner since 1876 








Foreign A d London and Paris 
Pleas: send FREE Diamond Catalog 

Name. 

Address 





City State. 








Honor Rolls of War Veterans, Fitting Tokens 
of A iation for Service, Gifts, Endowments 
or Events. Cast in U. S. Standard Bronze. 
Send FREE arusne 
fo FES tne of ee nig 


JOHN: POLACHEK: BRONZE &- IRoN-€ 


Distinctive - Meta - Work 
DEPT E. 493 HANCOCK ST. LONG ISLAND CITY. NY. 





Theft-Proof and Ornamental 


Your moto-meteris a avez valuable aceessory. Why lose 
it? For unless protected, Lonen boston was pontenst 

For only $5.95 you can have a genuine, guaran- 
which, once a' 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


June 7.—France refuses to agree with the 
plan of the Reparations Commission 
to authorize the international bankers 
meeting in Paris to seale down the 
reparations payments. Premier Poin- 
earé declares that France will press for 
full payments from Germany. 


June 8.—British troops crush the last 
Sinn Fein stronghold in Ulster when 
they drive the republican forees from 
the fortified village of Belleek. 


Examination of the proposed constitu- 
tion of the Irish Free State shows there 
is no radical conflict between its pro- 
visions and the terms of the Anglo- 
Irish treaty, according to a dispatch 
from London. 


General Wu Pei-Fu, dominant Chinese 
leader, and General Chang Tso-Lin, 
Manchurian war lord, are reported to 
have agreed on an armistice, pending a 
discussion of permanent peace. 


King Alexander of Jugo-Slavia and Prin- 
cess Marie of Roumania are married in 
Belgrade. 


Eight enlisted men from the United States 
gunboat New Orleans are drowned in 
Amur Bay, Siberia. 


June 9.—The interallied bankers meeting 
at Paris find it impossible now to rec- 
ommend a loan to Germany, and issue 
a statement advising European coun- 
tries that if there is to be a loan to 
Germany there must be a reduction 
of the German reparations debt and 
a general adjustment of Allied war 
debts, and that the nations must 
work together harmoniously. 


June 10.—The South China Government 
of Canton, under the presidency of 
Sun Yat Sen, will refuse to cooperate 
with the new Northern Government 
of Peking for the unification of China, 
it is announced from Canton. 


June 11.—The British Government’s reply 
to Premier Poinearé’s memorandum of 
June 1, concerning the condition of the 
French Government’s participation in 
the Hague Conference, contends that 
it is solely for the Russian Government 
to decide whether to make restitution 
of private pa or pay compensa- 
tion, and that to assume that Russia 
is not asovereign state is a waste of time. 


Admiral Baron Kato assumes the pre- 
miership of Japan with the avowed in- 
tention of carrying out the agreements 
of the Washington Conference and on 
condition that the Army leaders adopt 
a general policy of retrenchment. 


President Li Yuan-Hung, of the North 
China Government, appoints as Pre- 
mier Dr. Wu Ting-Fang, of the Canton 
Cabinet, as a move toward bringing 
north and south China under a single 
government. 


June 12.—Premier Poincaré replies to the 
British memorandum on the Hague 
Conference in a note insisting that 
Russia must return private property to 
its former owners, and that investiga- 
tion of conditions in Russia must be the 
basis of aid to economic restoration. 


June 13.—Three hundred persons are re- 

rted drowned and many others miss- 

ing following an abnormal rise in the 

Acelhaute and Arenal rivers at San 
Salvador, Republic of Salvador. 


Premier Lloyd George receives another 
vote of confidence when the House of 











Every Banker 


Should Have These Facts' 



























security for the valuables they 


equipment. 
or additional safe deposit installations for your 





w your read 


““Top-and-Bottom 
Door Bolts” 


Stop Prying 


The “test! Behind 

Leck” 
A barrier = lock- _ 
punching and door sledging 


Fourteen Tumbler 
Double Cylinder Cast 
Bronze Lock with Cor- 
rugated Renter's Keys 


Requiring Guard Key 


The “TOP-AND-BOTTOM DOOR BOLTS” 
operate exactly as the bolts in your vault _. 


he “LOCK BEHIND THE LOCK” 
Ri Beep ainst the methods by which S52 
of all safe ‘deposit robberies are made. 


INVINCIBLE Boxes are Triple-Locked in 
one operation with substantial corrugated rent- 
er’s keys that impress confidence for the bank 
using them. Doors are inst 
marring and cannot rust. 

INVINCIBLE Boxes are built in uniform 
sections to form any sized installation. Then 
“Add a Section At a Time.” Soase Sections 
to fit every inch of vault space. In su ‘ul 
service in many banks, both large and 






Let us tell you how you 

secure IN cCTEES Fea ARCHITECTS 
tures at the cost we been Get full informa- 
paying without ess tion for your files, 

° ° DEALERS 
Invincible Metal Furniture Co. | cot tui taforme 
Safety Deposit Box Specialists tion regarding 
co-operative 

843 26th Street, MANITOWOC, WIS. | Scaler policy. 








== LIQUID 
REPAIRS LEAKS 





IN AUTO RADIATORS 
CRACKED CYLINDERS 
WATER-JACKETS 
High or Low Pressure waxz BOILERS k= ety Stauemery 


The U. S. Government, General Electric Co., Standard Oil Co. 
American Telegraph Co., etc., have used it for years 


Over 3 Million Cans Sold Every Year 


“X” RADIATOR LIQUID 


Price, $1.50— Ford Size, 75¢ Price, Quart Can, Six Dollars 


At Service Stations. Garages. Repair At Plumbers, Steamfitters, Mine and 
Mul 


Shope and Hardware Stores and Hardware Stores 


Circular or Technical Advice on Request 


“X” LABORATORIES *kew fon 
FOR g MEN 





OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 









you CAN now offer customers greater 

— into your 
care at no greater cost than that of ordinary vault 
Whether you are now planning new 


vaults, you will be interested in “INVINCIBLE.” = 
Here are a few reasons why INVINCIBLE BOXES 
ill i d them. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT 
ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY 
By Professor Harlow Shapley 
See the Homiletic Review for July, 30 cents 
a copy, $3.00 per year. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company - New York 






















Toy-Making Secrets 


No longer will the Germans and Japanese 
monopolize the toy-making business. Formerly 
guarded secrets of this profitable industry are 
now published in a new book, by J. F. Makin- 
son, entitl 


“TOY MANUFACTURE” 


which tells you how to begin commercial toy 
making, on a large or small scale; page how to 
make picture blocks, * ‘living 8, all 
sorts of w and metal toys, beautiful ft dolls, 
beads, marbles, balls, bats, pe poe ete. ; 
tells wh 
‘ou seed, and describes every detail of manu- 
acture. The author had years of experience a8 
a craftsman i - German toy facto: and his 
268-page with its 200 illustrations, will 
guide youto —. -. in the toy-making industry. 
Crown 8v0. Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.62, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Commons rejects by a vote of 205 to 
111 a resolution to reduce the cost of 
his Cabinet secretariat. 


The French Cabinet decides to send a 
commission of experts to the Hague 
Conference. 


DOMESTIC 


June 7.—Replying to Senator Watson’s 
criticism of him for publicly discussing 
the tariff duties, Senator Ricci, the 
Italian Ambassador, says they are an 
international problem and as such are 
a proper subject for discussion by a 
diplomatic agent of a foreign country. 


Three high officials and 34 alleged mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan are indicted 
by a Grand Jury in California on felony 

charges connected with a raid in Engle- 
wood in which one man was killed and 
two were wounded. 


June 8.—President Harding announces he 
is responsible for the policy which the 
Government has adopted with refer- 
ence to the naval oil reserves, including 
the Wyoming reserve known as ‘‘Tea- 
pot Dome.” 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, in convention at 
Houston, Texas, adopts a resolution 
declaring President Harding to be an 
enemy of organized labor, and urging 
his defeat for reelection. 


June 9.—Ambassador Ricci is advised by 

Secretary Hughes that the tariff ques- 
tion is a domestic issue and that it is 
the American view that foreign dip- 
lomats may present their views only 
through the customary diplomatic 
channels. 





June 10.—William Huesse, head of the | 
Janitors’ Union of Chicago, and nine | 
other officials of that organization are | 
convicted on charges growing out of the | 
recent terrorism inaugurated by labor | 
in Chicago. 


wea 


June 11.—Over 60 known dead, drowned or 
killed by falling débris, and many miss- 
ing is the toll of a violent storm that 

0, sweeps New York and vicinity. 


Strike ballots, authorized in April, and 

returnable July 1, are mailed to 400,000 
ID railway shopmen as a result of the 
wage-cutting decision recently issued 
by the United States Railway Labor 
Board. 


June 12.—Organized labor wants round- 
table conferences with employers on 
a basis of equality, declares Samuel 
Gompers, President, before the 42nd 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, meeting in Cin- 
cinnati. 


"3 








A disastrous fire in Passaic, New Jersey, 
causes $500,000 damage and renders 
200 people homeless. 


June 13.—In a letter to Chairman Camp- | 
bell of the House Rules Committee, 
just made public, President Harding | 
serves notice that unless the ship sub- 
sidy bill is favorably acted upon, he 
will call an extra session of Congress 
to consider it. 


Net incomes reported to the Govern- 
ment during 1920 increased by nearly 
$4,000,000,000, and the number of 
returns by nearly 2,000,000 over 1919, 
while the taxes received fell off about 
$195,000,000, according to preliminary 
statistics issued by Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Blair. 


eel i ee 


The number of aliens to be admitted into 
the United States during the coming 
fiscal year under the 3 per cent. re- 
Strictive immigration act is fixt by the 
. Labor Department at 357,903, as com- 

~ pared with 355,820 last year. 
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Communication! 


f | ‘HE manufacturers of the new Light-Running, Quiet- 

Running Royal believe they have achieved in it the 
ultimate design of typewriter; the final word in simplicity, 
balance, strength, practical quietness and speed. And the 
gratifying results it is giving today in hundreds of progres- 
sively managed offices more than justify this belief. 
Communication is one of the two great agencies that have made 
mighty nations out of struggling colonies and transformed lone trading 
posts into bustling centers of commerce. And how vital a factor in 
modern systems of communication is the typewriter! It actually pre- 
pares the majority of business messages and authenticates most of the 
others—“confirmation to follow’. 

*No miraculous invention made this new Royal possible. It is simply 
the result of a long, undiverted quest for the one typewriter—without 
complicating embellishments—that would so nearly approach perfection 
as to stand unequalled for years to come and probably never be surpassed. 
The Light-Running, Quiet-Running Royal is the typewriter of the 
future available today! 

Our fifty-six page book, “The Evolution of the Typewriter”, beautifully 
illustrated in color, will be mailed free on request. Address Department D. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the Work” 
LIGHT-RUNNING QUIET-RUNNING 
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A new Way 
lo goto bed 























The new Faultless SleepCoat will be a wel- 
come addition to your wardrobe. Cool, 
comfortable and exceedingly smart. The 
SleepCoat is a pantsless pajama; tailored 
like a coat; knee-length; open from neck to 
hem, with convertible high or low soft rolled 
collar, some with Raglan sleeves. 


The SleepCoat is made of attractive silk-like 
fabrics, in white and colors. Guaranteed 
fast vat-dyed. Individuality in designs that 
have made Faultless Nightwear the choice 
of men who appreciate comfort and exclusive 
style. Attainable in a variety of materials 
of merit at a wide range of prices. For 
lounging, Trousers can be supplied to match 
the SleepCoat. 


Rest assured- 


Faultless 
Pajamas.ana Night Shirts 
“The NIGHTwear ofa Nation!” 


(E.ROSENFELD & COMPANY) 


Baltimore New York Chicago 
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All In.— Laconic Tourist— ‘‘Informa- 
tion given out here?’’ 

Trrep CLerk—“‘It has.’ 
script. 


—Boston Tran- 





Fashion Note.—W omen’s hats, it is said, 
are to be larger. And the milliner’s bill, no 
doubt, will be an affair of extra sighs.— 
London Opinion. 





The Kind We Sometimes Eat.—FOR 
SALE—Two thoroughbred blue Antede- 
luvian roosters. W. J. T .—Classi- 





fied Ad in The Tribune-Republican, Mead- 


ville, Pa. 





A Recipe.—To avoid a colorless ex- 
istence, keep in the pink of condition; do 
things up brown, treat people white, be 
well read, and get out onto the golf green 


under the blue occasionally.— Boston Tran- | 


script. 





Atonement.—Mr. Graham Bell has de- 
vised an apparatus for condensing air into 
water, to be used by travelers in the desert. 
Mr. Bell is the inventor of the telephone, 


and he seems to be endeavoring to make | 


amends for his early indiseretion.— London 
| zine. 


Opinion. 





We Live to Learn.—‘‘I never knew till 
I got a car,” said Bishop Eightly, ‘‘that 
profanity was so prevalent.” 


“Do you hear much of it on the road?” | 
“‘Why,” said the Bishop, “‘nearly every- | 


| body I bump into swears dreadfully.”— 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 





A Lingering Hate.—Comep1an—‘‘Poor 
old Harry got the bird properly last night. 
They hissed him right off the stage. ‘Then 
I eame on. The audience quietened 
down and listened to my first number 
with every attention. Then, just as I was 
giving ’em my patter, blowed if they didn’t 
start hissing old Harry again.”—Punch 
(London). 





Jogging His Me-nory.—It was a thrilling 
story that McGregor had to tell. 

“T had abandoned all hope,” he said. 
“As I sunk for the third time my past life 
seemed to rise before me in a series Of grim, 
realistic pictures.” 

A murmur of sympathy rolled from the 
lips of listening friends; but just as Me- 
Gregor was preparing to resume, McTavish 
interrupted him sharply and hopefully. 

“And did you happen to notice,” he 
asked, ‘‘a picture of me lending you a fiver 
in the autumn of 1919?”—The Continent 
(Chicago). : 





In Bad Company.— When a vote is to be 


taken on some important measure, a Con- 
gressman who can not be present ‘“‘pairs” 
himself with some Representative who 
would vote “aye’’ to the Congressman’s 
“nay,” or vice versa. Once a Democratic 
member of the House received a letter from 
an active politician of that party in his 
district, calling attention to the fact that 
he was reported in the Congressional 
Record almost every day as being ‘‘paired’’ 
with a Republican. “I don’t donbt your 
loyalty to the party,’ read the letter; ‘‘but 
I think the boys would like it a good deal 
better if you paired with Democrats instead 
of Republicans.”— Harper’s Magazine. 


| don’t 
in mighty handy. 


In the Rough.—“‘ Sir, I have all the gems 
of English literature in my library.”’ 

“Yes, and I notice that they are uncut 
gems.’’—Gaboon. 





Our Post-War Forest.—Great family 
trees in America are few, but it is probable 
that many new ones were started during 
the war by grafting.— Baltimore Sun. 





A Contingent Worker.—‘‘Ah wants a 
day off, boss, ta look for a job faw mah 
wife.”’ 

**And—if she doesn’t get it?” 

“T'll be back to-morrow.’’—Pheniz. 





Preparedness.—A Mexican revolution- 
ary, treated in a New York hospital, had 
twenty-two bullets extracted from his 
body. It is said that he had to have this 
done in order to make room for more when 
he returned home.— Punch (London). 





Current Humor.—Once there was a con- 
ductor who was not satisfied with his wages, 
and left. The next day while looking for 
a job he happened to step on the third rail. 
Did he get killed? No. He was a non- 
conductor.—Science and Invention Maga- 


Getting Him Going.—Fatuer (from up- 
stairs)—‘‘Helen, isn’t it time for the young 
man to go home?” 

Youne Man—“‘Your father is a crank.” 

FaTHeEer (overhearing )—‘‘Well, when you 
have a self-starter a crank comes 
”— Boston Transcript. 





Reprisals.—Wire—‘‘Where, might I 
ask, have you been till this hour of the 
morning?” 

Huspanp—‘‘ W—why, the 


round at 


| e—elub, of course, e—e—considerin’ of a 





strike.” 
Wire—‘‘ Well, you go back to your club 
and consider it a lock-out!”"—London Mail. 





Enthusiastic Convert.—Dr. James Mel- 
vin Lee, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism in New York University, said during 
the course of an after-dinner speech: 
“The average person, as well as the aver- 
age nation, is blind to his own faults. An 
American woman, a leader of the S. P. C. A. 
was soliciting subscriptions for the ani- 
mals’ cause in Madrid. ‘Will you sub- 
scribe, sir?’ she asked a Spanish grandee. 

““T’ll do better than that, madam,’ said 
the grandee graciously. ‘I'll get up a bull- 
fight for your society’s benefit.’ ’’—The 
Argonaut (San Francisco). 





Efficiency First.—An applicant for work 
at the Ford plant asked a veteran Ford 
employee if it were true that the company 
was always finding methods of speeding 


up production by using fewer men. The 
veteran replied: 
“Most certainly. In fact,” he con- 


tinued, “I just had a dream which il- 
lustrates the point. Mr. Ford was dead 
and I could see the pallbearers carrying 
his body. Suddenly the procession 
stopt. Mr. Ford had come to life. As 
soon as the casket was opened he sat up- 
right, and, on seeing six pallbearers, eried 
out at once: ‘Put this casket on wheels 
and lay off five men.’”—Wall Street 
Journal. 
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Built for Better Salesmen 


720 


f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Price subject to change 
without advance notice 





The Commodious Rear Compartment 


Chevrolet Utility Coupé 


Business houses are coming to realize that their salesmen 
should have automotive equipment on a par with the 
reputation of the house. The old idea of buying strictly 
on a price basis is being discarded and selling staff equip- 
ment is now bought with an eye to its own effect on sales. 


CHEVROLET UTILITY COUPE is offered as the 


most efficient automobile for the purpose on the market. 
It is also suitable for professional and business men. 


It has a high-grade, single seat Fisher Body with black 
finish, gray whipcord upholstery, plate glass windows, 
ventilating windshields, and extra wide doors. 


The chassis is the famous New Superior Model Chevrolet, 
strong, powerful, dependable, economical. 


Full modern equipment, including cord tires and legal 
headlight lenses. 


The rear compartment contains more than 14 cu. ft. It 
will hold a 36-inch steamer trunk and still have ample 
space for merchandise, advertising matter, etc. 


We urge every salesman, purchasing agent, sales manager 
and professional man to call at any Chevrolet showroom 
and inspect this car, or phone dealer for a demonstration. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


World’s largest manufacturer 
of Standard, Fully Equipped 
Automobiles 


There are 5000 Chevrolet Dealers Applications will be considered 
and Service Stations throughout from high-grade dealers in ter- 
the world ritory not adequately covered 
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Dopce BROTHERS 
ANNOUNCE 


A Business Coupe 


Conservative changes 
in the body design 
of all other types 
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June 3 

. May 20 

April 15 

..June 17 
..May 13 
_April 15 

. April 22 

. May 29 

..April 8 
.April 22 

. April 22 
May 27 
May 27 
April 29 


Accidents and safety crusade. 

Actors, Season’s best. 

Advertising agency mei »shods 
City names in. 5d 
Illegal . . : 

Agriculture in ‘Ew rope. . 

Air flight, England-Aust ralia. 
Portugal-Brazil 
maps, Mosaic. . 
travel in England. . 

Aireraft in fog, Cables guide. . 

ry a NO Se 

Airplanes, Kerosene........ 
Ocean stations for....... 
ON ea May 6 
Airship to North Pole, By . June 3 
Airships, Helium............/ April 8 


Alaska forestry controversy . .April 15 


Allied debts and reparations...April 1 


ak a April 1 

loans, Amount of. ...... April 29 
Aluminium in plants .. .. ..June 10 
Amateur athlete, Status of....April 1 


America and France, Mencken 
ERR Perea May 13 

America as creditor nation. ..June 10 

American books, British on. ..June 24 


Lower races in. "April 29 
finance, British on. . May 27 
language ie - ..May 6 
Legion’s activities . .April 22 
manufacturing. . .. April 22 
Americans, F oreign. * erities 
Os eect oooh Ve al April 15 
Amundsen to North Pole, 
Sy de Bata a aici see pril 22 
HU gg June 3 
Anderson, Sherwood. ........ April 1 
Angleworms, -capeante June 24 
Animal freaks. .. . . .....-dune 24 
Animals, ‘ ‘Breaking”’ ened May 6 
Trapping wild . .May 13 
Woman hunts African. _ April 8 
Anson, Adrian (Pop). .May 6 


Apples, Growing two kinds of . May 13 


Arbor day, Fifty years of . April 22 
Architecture, British on our . eo 24 
Railway . . .April 29 
Argentina steel contracts . . May 27 
Arizona college dormitories...May 6 
Armenia, Turk massacres in...June 3 
Armenian relief appeal. . .April 15 
Armstrong, Edwin H.. .April 29 
receiving machine ._ - : 


.....May 2 
Army of Occupation, Bill for..April 8 
Art, Americans buy British... May 27 


America’s collection of . . . April 22 
and drink, Pennell on. . . . April 22 
Critics on contemporary..June 3 
exhibit, International....June 3 
Artist on America, British ...April 15 
Asquith in America, Margot . April 15 
Astor in America, Lady. ..... May 6 
Athleties and studies... ...... May 27 
Graduate coaches for. . . . April 29 
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Date 
French Canada and the 

St. Lawrence (Hopkins)June 3 
Goldie Green (Merwin)... .June 10 
Guide to the White Moun- 

tains (Sweetser)...... 
Head of the House of 

Coombe (Burnett) .... 


June 3 


April 15 


House of Rimmon, The 
(Watts). ..June 10 
Humbug (Delafie sd) . kee April 15 
In Vacation America 
(Rhodes). ; . June 3 
Inheritance of Jean Trouvé 
(Henshawe) April 15 
Joanna Godden’ '(Kaye- 
Smith). ; April 15 
Lake George and Lake 
Champlain (Reid).....June 3 


Maine Woods, The (Tho- 


ee 
Mostly About Trout 

fee April 8 
My Memories “4 Eighty 

Years (Depew) May 13 
Néne (Pérochon)........ May 13 
Newspaper Man, The 

(Williams). . . -April 1 


5 
June 3 
.May 13 


Nov a Scotia (Marshall) . 
No. 87 (Hext).. 
Old Steamboat ‘Days on 
the Hudson (Buckman)June 3 
Our Southern Highland- 
ers (Kephart).... ....June 3 
Outline of History (Wells)May 27 
I -ainted Windows (Anon. )/ April 29 


Prairie Child, The 
fe June 10 
Sacrifice (Whitman). ....June 10 
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Orang-utan, Intelligence of...April 1 23 
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Paint, Killing echoes with. ...April15 26 
Palestine, British on......... June 3 22 
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Reading burned......... April 22 25 
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Patents needed, International. May 20 25 
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Pennell on art, Joseph. ...... April 22 32 
Philadelphia railway labor 
stockholders......... . April 1 46 
Piano with double keyboard..April 1 31 
Pickford at home, Mary. .... June 10 40 
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Piping, Paper. . . ..May 13 26 
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ee eee May 13 38 
hutitiedilens (J.R.J.). April 8 40 
—- Framed in Gold 
ON eee ee ee June 24 33 
Ballad < of the Harp Weaver 
Sees June 3 42 
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Battle of the Levee (Carl- 
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-_May 6 42 
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My Gifts (Bower) 
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Pullman Portraits (Mitch- 

SSS —hS (eC elCUre 
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Rambling Sailor, The 

ED. ciscsuacecscse & @& 
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Jarning to All Fairies 

(Armstrong)..........<¢ June 24 33 

Windy City, The (Sand- 

burg)...............-April15 40 

Peland gets Vilna... ........ June 10 19 
Politics and coming election ..May 6 14 
Pope Pius’s program. ......../ April 1 36 
Post-office advertising ...... April15 47 
Postman’s philosophy. . ...April22 46 
Preachers’ investments... .... May 20 36 
IRL so shied 4 s'0ig 606 03 June 10 10 
Prices and cost of living...... June 10 10 
more uniform........... May 13 71 
Primaries, Buying the........ June 17 10 
Progressives, Republican, see . 
Prohibition a campaign issue..June 17 12 
agent, Eimstein......... April 15 42 
SP Serer April 22 33 
and ‘Brewers’ Year 

— eae May 13 42 
and poison whisky...... June 24 44 
benefits the poor........ April 29 32 
Campaign against....... April29 9 
officer on bootleggers....May 27 40 
Poll of ‘‘best minds’’ on June 10 16 

Propaganda, Psychology of...April15 79 
Pulitzer prize awards........ June 10 32 

R 

Races in fiction, Inferior... . . April 29 27 
SS eee June 3 31 
across the Atlantic. ..... April 1 27 
cat De -erbaa’ nc. nal Nay 20 29 
ONS ig Wain tao June 17 26 

aerials, Indoor........... June 3 33 
amateurs, help for... ... May 27 25 
re June 24 25 

and public information...June 24 24 








Date 
Radio and wire telephony... .April 15 
antenna, Screen-netting..May 20 
below 275 meters... ... .April 1 
broadcasting. . ......April 29 
situation. ..... -April 8 
C. P. Steinmetz on......May 6 
College lectures by......May 13 
compass stations........) lay 20 
concerts, Interference 
WGA os kta iueuee May 6 
connections, Soldering. .. May 27 
diagrams. . . _. June 3 
fan, President Harding .. June 10 
Fire regulations for.....June 17 
for airplanes . ...May 6 
for farms and villages s....April 22 
for political addresses. ...April 29 
from light socket... ....April 22 
| Serer ere June 24 
in apartments.......... May 20 
0 June 10 
EO SS June 24 
EP 
loop aerial.............May 20 
loose coupler........... June 10 
ee April 8 
news on railways...... ./ April 15 
om Tite Beat... . ceed April 15 
on railways. . 7. corey 6 
operator, C hampion. ane June 17 
CC eee April 8 
Pacific Coast.........../ April 1 
Popularity of. .........<d April 29 
receiver, Simplest. ......April 22 
Tie i nl annie kaa GO April 29 
without aerial. .........April 15 
without storage battery..May 20 
Relay League.......... May 27 
ring receiver...........¢ June 3 
sermons . ee 
set, Boy Scouts’....... .May 27 
Girls make.........¢ June 10 
Making simple. ....June 17 
Pocket book. ......April 22 
Vacation...... ...June 17 
Setting watch by.......May 20 
“‘statie’’ difficulties... .. April 29 
stations, Transatlantic. 2 8 
ere June 3 
tubes, Students make... .June 10 
vactuphone........... April 8 
vacuum tube........... May 13 
variometer receiving set..June 3 
wedding. PEP Seer 6. 
‘wireless hound”.......April 1 
Radiophones, Freak lay 6 
Radiotele »phone, Growth of . .April 15 
on farm , .- aprlis 
Rag-time and sy neopation ...Mayv 6 
Railroad bridge in river. April 8 
ears, Scrapping street. . May 13 
ears too heavy. E June 3 
construction inere asing. . April 15 
management, Needs of...April 1 
rate cuts and prosperity. June 10 
ties, Burning old.... . May 20 
train control, Automatic .May 27 
Railroading statistics... . June 24 
Railroads and stock market . . May 6 
To combine ships and April 1 
Railway architecture . April 29 
equipment, Reserve of. .. April 1 
stockholders, Labor April 1 
Railways, Electric and steam. April 29 
PME. . os cegevess see © 
Reading machine........... June 10 
Red Cross crusade ended.....June 17 
Religion and polities. .......May 27 
College lack of......... June 3 
Republican funds. .......... June 24 
primaries . viv acu sage ee 
plaid tens June 17 
Progressive victories eel ae June 3 
in 
Indiana . ...May 20 
Progressiv es in Iowa... .June 24 
Restaurant employees’ health.June 3 
mene - House of Lords, 
.April 8 
Road- _building Pro 8 and con. . 8 
signs... . . May 20 
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Date 

Robertson, pitcher, Charlie... May 27 
Rocksavage portraits, Lady ..June 10 
Rocky Mountain resources...April 1 
Roosev al Depew on Theo- 

.April 15 
Roosev: elt eo EES of building, 

F. 


RS Oe sae une 3 

- Rubber cushions for bus. .. . . . June 17 
Russell, Lillian. . . ...dune 24 
Russia and Baltic States... . . . April 22 


and Genoa Conference. . -April 15 
Trotzky defends Soviet...June 3 


Russian church............. April 22 
GING sa 0 0's 4:0ck a ene May 27 
propaganda in America. . May 20 
refugees in Berlin.......June 3 

Russia’s proposal at Genoa...May 6 
resources .... ...May 13 

Russia’s suffering artists. ... ... April 22 

Russo-German treaty ....... April 29 

inen ell May 6 
a a May 20 

beens edish trade. . ....April 29 

Safety crusade lapsing....... June 3 

Sailors, Books for.... .. ...Jdune 10 

Ste. Anne de Beaupré fire . . .April 22 
DO 0 08sec ened June 17 

Salamander’s life............4 April 8 

Salt, Eating too much ...... May 13 


Sargent’s ‘Lady Rocksavage”June 10 
Savings accounts, Hard times .June 10 
Schiff investments, Jacob H...April 8 


School, Movie vs... . June 17 

Schools, British proletarian . ..June 24 
England’s _- ae May 20 
War and European......May 6 

Scotch Orange and Protes- 
ee April 15 


Semenoff, General eee - .May 6 
Se nators, Word portraits of . . . April 22 


“Sentenced TT sand sates April 15 
Sermons in slogans... . .April 29 
Shakespeare in Paris........ -.June 10 


Shantung, Japan’s exit from. . May 20 
Shaw’s ‘‘ Back to Methuselah”’April 1 


Shelton, Albert Leroy. ....... June 3 
Sheppard-Towner Act....... April 8 
Ship, Buryingadead....... May 13 


riv alry, British-American.May 13 
steering by microphone. . .June 17 
Ships for airplanes, Mother. . . April 29 


for tourists, American....April 8 
= railroads, Combin- 

ee secseveccccece April 1 

Seerie-danan” war cloud..... April 22 

Slogans, Sermons in......... April 29 
Smuts on South African revo- 

lution, J.C. , ... April 15 


Snow and power shortage. . i April 22 
Soft drinks, Food value of....May 6 
Soldiers’ bonus bill.......... . April s 

Jobs for. ............-April22 


South African revolution. . ... 
South America, Shi 
South, Church building in . 
Southern States change crops. 
2 | Spirits, Houdini on. .... 
Squier and radio, General. 
Stage, Sorrows of “e reo ees April 29 
een 


7 Stanton, “Elizabeth Cady 


ree pe eon ov fone iy 
mills’ ened day 


Steinmetz’ s Dae: CP. 
Stock market, Railways and. .May 6 
Stockholders, Defense of. . . . . May 20 
Strike damages decision 


Sugar cane, Uba. . ie = , = ve i 
Suicide decreasing... . 


Tariff, American valuation. . 


controversy, _ = 
Farmers and the . 
Tax insufficient, Income.... . 
Tchitcherin, George......... 
Teapot Dome oil controversy .May 20 
Telephone attachment, Secret. April 1 
Secret superphone. .. 
service metered . 
Temperature, Limits of body. May 6 
, ..April 1 
April 15 
4 = 20 
..April 8 


Tobacco and efficiency . 
smoke as disinfectant . 
Treaty passed, Four-Power. . 
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Date Page 
Soldiers’ vocational training..April 29 
er Africa, Race-labo 


May 20 


April 15 
rates to..May 13 


.June 24 
May 20 


..June 3 


.April 22 


April 15 


June 17 
.-April 1 
we 29 


-April 8 


.May 13 
Supreme Court on child labor. May 27 
on strike damages. .. . 
Swedish-Russian trade....... 
Swimming champion........ 
Swindling and crime wave . 
Switzerland’s riches.........N 


.. June 17 
April 29 
May 27 
June 3 


lay 6 


.. April 29 
.. June 24 
April 22 
.. June 24 
April 8 
June 3 


.May 13 
June 3 


ay 6 


co eer eer June 24 
Trent amalgam . 
Trotzky defends Soviet Russia June 3 
>| Trout, Battle with........... i 
Truck statistics, World... .... 
“Truth about Blayds, The”’. 

Turk atrocities, i i 


April 8 
May 20 
May 13 


: June 17 
editor on on East... ... May 6 

Turkey returns to Europe. . 

Turko-British proposals ... 


..April 8 
.April 1 
May 20 








Date 
U 
Uba sugarcane... ....-April 29 
Underweight a de lusion...... May 6 
children. . . .. June 10 
U nemploy ment dee re asing. May 6 


June 24 
United States, British praise May 6 


indebtedness.......... *May 13 
Unmapped..... .May 13 
University research, Patent- 
ing results of........../ April 
V 
Wether CUR. oon sc vc cc ceed June 3 
Vacations, Ships for bargain. .April 8 
OS eee April 8 
Vacuum tube......... .May 13 
7 | Vesuvius, Observations on. . April 8 
76| Victorians, Dean Inge on June 24 
Vienna as financial center... .May 13 
Vilna, Poland gets....... ...Jdune 10 
Vocational training of veter- 
IRE 
w 
Wages and army service......April 1 
Wales, Home Rule for... .. . . . April 29 
War and dancing... . ... April 8 
and European schools ... May 
profiteers indicted.......May 2 


Washington business capital . . June 
Washington Memorial, B June 
Washington's English home, 
Movies of.. . . .April 29 
Water, Burning metal under April L 
Waterway, Plan for E eu an.June | 


Weissmuller, John...... ...May 27 
Wells, Criticism of H. G... May 27 
West, Manufacturing going ..May 6 

The wealthy... April 15 
West Virginia treason trials...May 13 

es > as June 17 
Whisky, Poison bootleg... ...June 24 
Willamette bridge... . ... dune 10 


Wireless operator, Grontoft's ..May 20 
see Radio 


Woman, Educating. . .May 2( 
in House of Lords...... . April 8 
Man reviews lot of...... May 2 

Women golf players........ April 26 
thriftier than men . June : 

Women’s Institutes of Canada May 2 
novels . See 

Wrangell Island.. ..... April 

Ww rite rs, Revolt from precious Abril 

“*back-scratching’’. .....June 
xX 
X-ray prospecting for oil April 15 
y 

York, Sergeant Abvin C... «00: May 13 

Y. M. C. A.’s great record....June 10 

Younger generation, Morals of . June 17 

June 2 








A 
Adair, Ward W ..... 
Aishton, R. H 
Aldington, Richard | 
Aldrich, Richard. 


Allen, A. A. 

Allen, Victor A. . 
Alvord, Katharine s.. 
Amos, Thyosa W . 


Anderson, Benjamin M., a! .d 


Anson, Adrian. . 
Apponyi, Count... .. 
Armstrong, Edwin H. . 
Armstrong, Hamilton Fish . 
Armstrong, Martin . ; 
Asquith, Margot. 

Aston, Sir George. . 

Astor, Lady . 

Atherton, Gertrude. . 
Atkinson, F. W 
Auslander, Joseph. ee 


Ayres, Leonard P 


B 


Babson, Roger W. . 
Bacon, Henry. . 
Barnett, Frank Willis 
Barrie, Sir J. M 


Battell, Frank 
Bean, Rodney . 
Beatty, Bessie . 
Becker, Dr. . 
Beeson, H. O. ..... 
Benes, Edward. ° 
Bethlen, Premier .. . ey 
Beveridge, Sir William. ...... 
Bickett, Thomas W . 
Biddle, Francis X. 
Billings, John S., Jr. 
Binns, Jack 

Blackmar, Frank Ww. 
Blatch, Harriott S..... 
Blickensderfer, Clark . 
Blue, Eva M ae 
Blumer, George 
Bogert, Marston T. .. 
Bogue, Robert Herman.. . 
Bomberg, J. P : 
Bonner, F. E. . 
Booth, E vangeline _ 
Boucheron, Pierre. . 
Bowden, Cornish.... .. 
Boyd, Buel... . 
Brady, John T 
Brimmer, F. E........ 
Brisbane, Arthur. . 


Brooks, Clyde .. cae 
Broun, Heywood ...... 


“ee a 
“ “ 


Brown, Ashmun. 

Brown, Cyril. 

Brown, Dorothy Kirehwey 
Brownlee, John 

Bruce, E. L 
Bryce, Lord. 
Buck, Robert M. 

Buckiey, a 
Buckman, | -. id Lear .. 
Budd, R. 
Bulger, a * 


Burnett, Mrs.F rancesHodgson. 
..June 3 


Burnett, Verne Edwin. 
Burr, Agnes Rush. . 
Burris, W.P. 
Burritt, ar 
Burroughs, John.. 
Byrne, Samuel. . 

Byrnes, Representative JF. 


Date 


June 24 
June 24 
April 22 


-April 1 
.May 13 
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% - April 1 
..May 6 


May 13 


June 24 
.April 15 
. June 
.April 8 
..April 1 


10 


April 8 


June 3 
. May 27 
..June 17 
June 3 


June 17 
April 8 
April 15 


June 3 
June 17 
May 6 
April 8 
June 17 
.May 20 
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29 | Davey, Norman. 


52| Davidson, Henry P..... 


Davidson, Orville F. .. 
Davis, Jerome . 
54| Dawes, Charles G 

16| Dearmer, Geoffrey. .. 
71| Deegan, William F.... 
27 | Dehan, Richard... ; 





Page Date 
36 | Cabell, James Branch April 22 
19 | Cahill, E. H. .May 6 
38 | Calder, Senator WwW. M. .. June 24 
32 | Calisch, Edward N. . May 20 
32 IC alkins, Ernest Elmo. . .. April 15 
57 | Camp, Walter ey .April 29 
31 | Campbell, Bre wster P. ..... June 24 
58 | Campbell, Joseph .June 24 
38} Cannon, Joseph. . .June. 17 
64 | Carspecken, Phil. . June 17 
62 | Casenave, Maurice... ......./ April 29 
21 | Cassidy, Kenneth D.... A pril 22 
23 C + | SSPE RE April 15 
33 | Chapman, John | CRG May 13 
33 | Chow, Frederick 8. T...... .April 29 
35 Clapp, Edwin J . rs April 1 
68| Clark, Thomas Arkle.... . June 17 
lk Sip” ee April 29 
27 | Cofer, Leland B.........5.: June 3 
34 | Cole, Charles H.. April 22 
38 | Cole — A. ?.. June 3 
38 | Collins, James H.. ié.i0 ee 
72| Conklin, Edwin Grant. ..... .April 8 

Copeland, RoyalS..........4 April 8 
Corbett, Virginia H......... June 24 
Coreoran, Martin J June 3 
82 | Cortissoz, Royal............¢ June 3 
281 Cory, Alwama BH. ........0..: June 3 
50} Cowan, Sam K............. May 13 
sb) US April 1 
51} Croker, Richard. .... May 20 
46 Crosby, William Fw se awake May 20 
liars es 4 5. igmnerery ae June 3 
44| Cuddihy, Daniel.... ......./ April 8 
48|C unliffe-Owen, Frederick -April 1 
25 
20 
19| Dacy, George H..... ...... April 15 
23 D'Angelo, Pascal Rica hee eat April 8 
85 ee 
38 | Darling, W. Senne” June 10 
11 Daugherty, i MbiWianeee nes May 27 


June 24 


: . May 27 


June 17 
April 22 
May 20 


..April 1 
.May 6 
. April 22 


April 15 


24 | Delafield, E. M eres lk, 
32| De la Mare, Walter. ........ April 1 
25 | De Lasteyrie, Charles. ..June 3 
68 | Depew, Chauncey M........April 15 
42 re - ot 
64 = =e, May 20 
a in a dae 6 os 09 cael April 22 
70 | Derieux, Samuel A. . June 24 
44 | Dey, Fre — van R- .May 20 
51| D’Herelle, F . .. April 15 
33 Dievlenback, Albert C. ..May 13 
70 | Dies, Edward Jerome. . .May 27 
70 Ditmars, Gladys M.........May 6 
28| Dobbs, Harold B.... ....... May 27 
15| Donnay, Maurice. ; June 17 
46 | Doseh- Fleurot, Arnold.... . May 27 
37 | Dougherty, Cardinal D. J .. June 24 
24 | Douglas, William .April 8 
27 | Downie, William....... ... April 15 
68 | Doyle, Arthur Conan........May 6 

$i Doyle, Camilla............. June 10 
61 | Duffy, Gerald C..... ..May 20 
= 

2 E 
Ne ashen cl nn fai woe A May 6 
68 | Easton, Dorothy............ April ‘ 
29 | Edwards, Agnes............ June 3 
ih SS 3 eae April 29 
59 | Egan, Maurice Francis... ... April 1 
39 | Egan, Michael.............. April 22 
ee April 15 
OS ee June 24 

8! Ellerbe, Paul Lee........... April 1 
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34 
54 
44 
34 
33 
28 
49 
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95 


25 
25 


38 





Elliott, Howard. . 
Emin, "Ahmed . 
Evans, R. J 


F 


Fairbanks, Douglas. 


Farjeon, Eleanor.......... 


Faulkner, Herbert W 
Faunce, W. P 


4 OS eae 
Ferguson, A re 
Fetterman, John C........ 
Feuillerat, Albert. ........ 
Filene, Edward A......... 
ee eee 


Fisher, A. =. 


Fiske, Admiral B. A ...... 
Ye eee 


Fitzmorris, Charles C 
Fletcher, J. S 
Forbes, B. ¢ 


Ford, James ins agi oak 
Ford, John Anson......... 
Forrest, eee 
>| Foster, William Z......... 


France, Anatole 


Frazee-Bower, Helen. ..... 
. 


Freund, John (¢ 
Futrall, J.C.... 


G 


Gage, Harry Morehouse. . . 


Gailor, Thomas F 


Gandhi, Mahatma........ 


Gardner, Henry. 


Garibaldi, Ricciotti. ...... 
Garrison, Theodosia....... 


Gates, Roy a 


Gemnewpeck, H.......... <i 
PE <0 ba gas c< 


Gesell, 
Gessler, Clifford 
Ghika, Prince 


Gibbs, Sir Philip ......... 
NE es oe ok wey 


Golding, Louis 


Gompers, Samuel ee Pe 


se “ec 
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Gorman, George F........ 


Grant, Mrs. Ernest R. 


Graves, Robert.....:...... 


Greeley, W. B 


H. B 


Haldeman, I. M.......... 


Hale, William J... 


Hamilton, Andrew........ 


Hamilton, Ann 


Hamilton, Cicily.......... 


Hammond, Perey......... 
“oc “ 
- nent tease 
- Bnet ness 


Handley, L. de B 


Hanlon, Herbert.......... 


8} Hanna, 
Hanson, Earl C 
Harding, President W. G. 


Hardy, Thomas 


Harger, Charles Moreau . ae 


Harris, D. Fraser . 
Harris, H. L. 


Harrison, ‘Henry Sydnor... 
Harrison, Marguerite E.... 


Date 


..-May 6 


» April 15 


April 15 


..April 8 


April 22 


. .April 29 
..Jdune 10 
.-May 13 
..May 27 


- "June 3 


..May 27 


..-May 27 
..June 24 


.. April 15 
. .April 29 


April 1 


..May 6 


May 20 


April 22 
June 10 
April 8 


. April 15 
...May 20 
..dune 17 
. April 15 
May 13 


April 15 


..May 13 


June 10 
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Date Page 
Harrison, Senator Pat. ..... June 24 9 
Harshberger, John . pee une 3 61 
Harsin, William G......... June 17 51 
Hart, erin acc naen April 8 66 
Haw ley, a eee June 3 39 
Hay, NS cic wis June 17 28 
Hazlitt, George............ April 22 54 
Henderson, W. J........... May 13 33 
Henshawe, Nevil.......... April15 68 
Hearn, Edward L...........: June 24 32 
Hext, Harrington........... May 13 64 
Hewitt, Abram B.......... April 15 62 
Heyl, SRR ERE April 29 55 
Higgy, Robert C........... April 8 30 
Hillquit, Morris. ...........« June 17 8 
Hood, Raymond M.......... June 10 16 
Hoover, Ee June 3 17 
ni a June 10 70 
Hopkins, Edwin.......... May 20 25 
Hopkins, J. Castell..........June 3 78 
eee. SPP. June 3 54 
Se June 17 40 
Houghton, Alanson B.......April15 14 
TE Ee April 22 78 
Hughes, Secretary C. E......May 27 33 
" = ai June 17 11 
ree May 20 64 
Hunt, Rockwell D......... June 17 59 
SS ae . April 2 
I 
cw gaininin Wwe April 8 59 
aN NS Pere May 6 53 
Inge, Dean W. R....... ...Jdune 24 26 
Isaacson, Charles D........ May 20 34 
J 
5 ae eee June 10 30 
SS SS emer e April 8 40 
ON rr ree rer May 6 26 
James, Bertha Ten Eyek May 27 36 
James, Edwin L.. ....... May 13. 8 
vw _ ee ree June 17 12 
meee Dae... 552s o0 May 27 53 
Jochumsson, Matthias... . .. June 10 38 
Johnston, Sir Harry... .....May 13 69 
Jones, Edith Kathleen. ..... .« June 24 20 
Jones, Frederick W......... June 17 44 
Judson, Harry Pratt........ June 24 36 
K 
ek Perr ere ree May 27 29 
Barener, David............ May 20 42 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila .  ...../ April15 75 
Keeton, Pavl B............ June 17 61 
Keith, Orrin....... _.......May 13° 50 
SS ae May 6 61 
Kelly, Robert E ........ May 27. 54 
Kendrick, Senator J. B May 20 14 
Kephart, Horace ..... ....oume 3 Gi 
ry Joseph M....... Aprill5 76 
Kiddy, Arthur W.......... April 15 89 
Killam, ‘Edgar eS FP June 24 36 
Kilmer, Aline. ........... May 20 38 
Kitchen, Karl K........... June 10 40 
ee Sa June 24 22 
Krehbiel, H. E............ May 13 32 
Kreymborg, | May 27 36 
Ss & aie June 17 52 
lacault, Robert E. ...June 24 23 
laFollette, Senator R. M. . May 20 14 
laird, Donald A........... May 20 24 
lamont, Thomas W........ April 29 58 
oe ccc we April 29 41 
lanza, Clara ............ April15 32 
“*  : Saas 6 Aprill5 8 
lawrence, David... ....... April29 9 
a er 6 ieee June 3 14 
lawrence, Seabury ........ April 22 38 
“SSN Seer June 17 36 
leech, Paul N............. April15 76 
leigh- Mallory, George H June 24 46 
| ESSE SE May 13 25 
lewis, Isabel M........... April 29 54 
“ee Aprill5 7 
* ce Paps Ss —_ 4 i 
RE OE oscil geuanai P 
lewis, Sinclair............. June 10 33 
7. William V. ..... dune 24 -44 





Littlefield, ae 
Littell, Robert SE Ee 
Lloyd George, David. aa: 


“ “ 


Lockhal, Frank E. . 
Lodge, Senator H. C 


Longstreth, , A Morris et che 
Lord, Ave “Wig abete 
Lowell, A. Lawrence... .. : 


Mn ciia ey ass weine 
| April 29 


Ludendorf, General... . 
Lynch, Arthur E 
Lynch, Arthur H..... 
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Date 
.May 13 
April 22 
May 13 
Ape 8 

April 15 
May 13 


May 20 


June 24 
June 3 
June 3 


June i0 


M 
ee os ins o-9k'0> May 20 
Macer-Wright, P.. .April 1 
MacMonnies, Frederick. April 8 
Mader, nes eee 27 
Malladra, Alessandro .... April 8 
Manners, Lady Disna.......April 1 
Mansbridge, Albert... ... May 20 
Mansfield, Richard......... May 1 
Marshell, Edward...........June 10 
Marshall, Logan... . June 3 

oe vee June 3 
Martin, B.G.......... .. .April 15 
Oe 8 ee June 3 
Massee, Screen ee lay 13 
Oe” eee June 17 
Masters, Jack..............4 April 29 
OS OS errr May 13 
Be pereae, HOGUEY.. .........--d June* 3 
McCabe, Charles A.........April 15 
MeCollum, B. V..........- May 27 
ee Perr Tee May 20 
McConnell, Burt M. .. .. April 8 
Met ay Anne O’Hare. . . May 27 
McCully, V a aes 5 
MeC enter, Senator P. J. April 22 


MeKibben, William K. . June 10 
McCutcheon, George Barr. ..May 13 
MeFarland, Russell. ....... »May 27 
McKenney, W. F.........../ April 15 
MeLaughiin, James Leo. .. . . / April 22 
Aer lay 20 
Meldrum, A. Mackenzie. ... .. June 17 
ee) ES rr May 13 


Merrill, John T....... 
Merwin, Samuel 
Meston, Lord... .. 
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